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ved not pay me at all. I'll call it square, if 
me keep it till to-night. Say, will you?” 
} i know,” said Matthew, undecided. 
{1’. : ir enough, aint it, Rory?” asked Luke, 
ur,” repeated Rory. 
you give it to me to-night?” asked Matthew, 
mi i 


or bright,” said Luke. “And then, you 


1 ky. cll be square—you wont owe me nothing. 
I. t's 


»mething!”’ 
.s,”’ Matthew thinks to himself. ‘1’d be glad 
i. of that ten cents I owe Luke; and if I fight 
i.‘ 0, the gun may be smashed. I guess I'll do it.” 
1: argain is made, and Matthew must wait long, 
‘) ours, before he can take his beloved popgun 
_urt, Every day, however, hasanend. Itis 
. dark, when Matthew finds Luke playing 
ch before his door. 
come for my gun,” he says, stoutly. 
ot to be put off again. That is plain. 
’ 10, Mat—is that you?” cries Luke, making 
wove «Stonished, 
“Yes; and I’ve come for my gun,” says Matthew. 
“<7 thought you wasn’t coming till night.” 
“it’s night now.” ‘ ° 
“tt out night till it’s dark,” says Luke. 
ev Wragg, I don’t take any more of your chaff. 


| ive me that gun, or you'll be sorry.” 


‘ 
sSorur , 


matthew is straightforward. 
see, I—I didn’t think you were a coming so 
1 I—I lent it,” says Luke, looking sheepish. 
is half a head the tallest, but Matthew collars 


s.cw dared you?” says he, furiously. ‘Who 
1 lent it. to?” 
tory O’Blake,” says Luke, humbly, taken by 


ow gives Luke a back-hander, that lays him 
ust. A few minutes later, he is giving a smart 
ury O’Blake’s door. It is Rory’s mother who 


ory in?” asks Matthew. 

l, an he’s not, thin,” answers the lady. 

re is he?” 
gone into the country.” 

en will he be home?” 

till. the morning.” 

ew turns away, without a word. He has no 
say anything more, and he cannot give Mrs. 
a back-hander. When he reaches the bottom 











rickety stairs, he happens to look up. Mrs. 
: is watching him. He stops, when he is be- 
er sight, and he has a new idea in his head. 
ftly he mounts the rickety steps again, to the 
.nding, off which opens Rory O’Blake’s door. 
3 to himself. He says, ‘I don’t believe he’s 
to the country, and 1’! wait fur him here one 
vefore I'll go home.” He draws back into the 
Beware, Rory O’Blake—beware! If you 
p the stairs now, you'll catch a precious rough 
your skull, There is a great hubbub in the 
om. Rory’s brother’s and sisters, most likely. ° 
W pays no attention to their noise. He is 
ng for Rory. He is thinking only of him. 
ther, mother, mother—Rory is muartherin me!” 
in a loud ery of terror to Matthew's ears. 
Tuly, be aisy, I’m only shooting off the tip of 
18. It’s too long by half.” 
lew looks through the keyhole, into the noisy 
und one glance shows him all. He sees Rory 
e standing there, as large as life, aiming the 
: at his sister. 
p that!” shouts Matthew, opening the door, 
shing upon him. ‘So it was a lie, about your 
‘nto the country? There!” He jerks the gun 
vory. “ Let’s see you, or anybody else, get it 
” 


y disappears under the bed, and none too soon, 
itthew feels very much like fisting him. Mat- 
Wiggin goes home with his popgun. He has it 
own hands at last. He shows it proudly to his 
tr, and explains it to his little sister Susie. 
me to supper,” says his mother; but he is not 
y, and Susie is crazy, too, over the gun. 
‘p, pop, pop!” merrily jumps the little stick. 
kes a round hole in the plastering, every time 
the ceiling; twice it sticks in the butter, and 
t goes swimming in Mrs. Wiggin’s dish of tea. 
t it knocks a cup upon the floor, and cracks it. 
ou had better not fire your gun any more to- 
i,” says Matthew’s mother. 

.) he let Susie have it. She pulls the trigger all 
wv, but she screams whenever Matthew tries to 
it. When the clock strikes seven, her mother 

. to her, “* Susie, it is your bedtime.” 
» lifts her from the floor, and finds her face 

.ced thick with red paint. Matthew feels sorry 
3 gun, but cannot help laughing. 

on’t she look funny, though?” he says. 
t his mother is frightened; for now the paint is 
ied away, Susie turns blue round her mouth. 

‘  nd-by she throws herself back in her mother’s 

Her eyes close, and she twitches all over. 
Matthew, run quick for the doctor.” And Mat- 
obeys. 

ve rans with all speed, and he carries his gun with 
iii. When he is returning home over the bridge, 
imbs upon the railing. It is late by this time, 
here are not many passers. There is nobody to 
vhat Matthew is doing. Three times he whirls 
popgun round his head; just for a secon the 

it tin glitters in the light; then it splash 
the water underneath, and is gone forever. Mat- 
fancies it sailing away over the black waves, and 

s glad; for it will trouble him no more. 

id this is the end of Matthew Wiggin’s popgan. 
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. her, for she did not raise her eyes, but 
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SAUL ASHUB. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ God spoke, and gave us the word to keep: 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 
*Mid a faithless world,—at watch and ward, 
Till the Christ at the end relieve our guard. 
By his servant Moses the watch was set: 
Though near upon cock-crow—we keep it yet."” 


LITTLE boat stole out from 
behind a rocky point on.the 

hore, and d d across 
the waters, towards an ‘isl- 
and about half a mile dis- 
tant. In the stern of this 
boat reclined a young lady 
of about twenty-five, and a 
gentleman, perhaps ten 
years older, plied the oars. 
The girl was slender, bra- 
nette, and melancholy-look- 
ing,more noticeable for grace 
than for beauty—one of the 
type called interesting; but 
the gentleman was of stately 
proportions, fair-haired and 
bine-eyed, eminently healthy, strong and handsome. 
A Teuton he was, and his name Sau! Ashur. 

The tow, rounded coast-mountains behind them 
sent large cones of shadow over the afternoon waters, 
and, far out at sea ships glided past like spirits, or a 
long plume of smoke showed the track of a steamer. 
Saul Ashur rowed with long, slow strokes, and, as he 
rowed, his eyes wandered often from mountain, and 
coast, and waters, to the fair, pensive face of the lady 
inthe stern. Perhaps she knew he was looking at 
tched stead- 








Have I said that these two, whom we find now 
floating over a summer sea, are in love with each 
other? Time will show. There certainly was noth- 
ing to prevent—not even a friend to come between 
them. Alice Maybury had visited this place the sum- 
mer before, in company with her father, and, not be- 
ing quite well, it had been thought safe tointrust her 
this second time to the protection of the host and 
hostess. Mr. Ashur came alone, also, and a stranger, 
except fur such knowledge as we have hinted at. 

Let us return to our sailors. 

“ We are out of the shadow,” said Saul Ashur. 

Alice started, and looked up. 

‘The shadow of the mountain ends here,” he re- 
peated. nodding to the water they had just gone over. 
“TI fancied that we were crossing a tropic, when we 
came into the bright waters.” 

“I did not notice,” she said, glancing about. “I 
was facing the sunny water behind you, and forgot 
that we were in shadow.” 

“And I was facing the shadow,” he said, with 
emphasis. 

She looked at him, saw some sombre meaning in 
his face, and spoke cheerfully. 

* But sunshine came on you unawares, and that is 
better than having its brightness dimmed by expec- 
tation.” ; 

He smiled at her cheering, and raised an oar to turn 
round a curve of the island they had reached. An 
abrupt promontory pushed out, and, rounding that, 
they dropped into a sheltered harbor, half-circular, 
the island seeming to bend round it like a crescent 
moon. The shores were high, almost cliffs, and the 
water deep, only a small group of rocks running out 
in a natural landing. 

A rope-noose was thrown uround the nearest rock, 
and Saul Ashur stepped out, and held his hand tothe 
lady. So far, whatever interest they may have felt 
in each other, their intercourse had been courteous 
merely, with no approach to familiarity, much less to 
sentiment; and the gentleman offered his hand to 
her as any gentleman might to any lady, and it was 





ily the glancing ripples; and, once in a while, a soft 
color would dawn in her cheeks, flicker, and fade 
again. It did so every time his gaze rested long upon 
her, and made him think that she felt his eyes. 

Three weeks before, these two had been strangers, 
and now they seemed almost friends. They had met 
in this seldom-visited beach-house, and scarcely need- 
ed au introducti indeed, had not had one. Every 
one from the metropolis knew the great firm of Ashur 
and Brothers; and every one also knew that popular 
minister, the Rev. Doctor Maybury, and might be 
happy to be allowed to speak with his daughter 
Alice. 

It is true, Miss Maybury had no acquaintance with 
the Ashurs, nor had her father, and she did not quite 
know this gentleman’s position in the firm. When 
She spoke of their business, he had ‘merely said that 
they were his cousins, and that, though he was not 
an active member of the firm, he had an interest in 
it. At tirst, this stranger’s dignified and gentleman- 
ly appearance had relieved her of all shyness in mak- 





’ ing his acquaintance; then the pleasure derived from 
- his constant companionship in that lonely place, grew 
’ and deepened, and she ceased to think of prudence. 


Acquaintance ripens fast in those out-of-the-way 
nooks, and love will take possession of the heart at 
very short notice. Long, sultry days, when there is 
nothing to be done but to sit and fun one’s self, and 
see how lovely the ladies look in muslin wrappers, 
and with that flush and languor in their faces; en- 
trancing summer nights, made for anything but 
sleep, when the moonlight pours in a silver rain over 
the sombre, mysterious forests, and the wild, moan- 
ing sea, or when the stars hang large and luminous 
ina vault of purple darkness; mornings, when the 
first wave of mellow light that comes in from the 
east seems crested with the songs of innumerable 
birds; sunsets that dye earth, sea and sky in unim- 
agined splendors—all these stir the heart, and pave a 
royal road fur love to enter by. 





pted as composedly. Perhaps he thought the 
small, ungloved hand whiter and softer than any he 
had ever held before, and would like to have pressed 
it, had he dared. Perhaps she felt, as she stepped 
out on the wet rock that the tide had just left, and 
touched lightly the sustaining hand, and passed so 
near the stalwart form, that it would be sweet to have 
that hand ever extended to help her, and that form 
ever near to protect. But, however they might have 
been moved in the depths of their hearts, no outward 
sign would have been given, but for an accident, if 
love’s epic moments can ever be called accidental. 

Stepping from one rock to another, Miss Maybury 
set her foot on a loose stone, her ankle turned, and 
she came near falling—would have fallen into the 
water, but fur the strong arm that caught her, and 
lifted her safely ashore. 

The touch was electric. They could not be so near, 
and part again as they met. The arm did not release 
her, though they stood on firm land, and she did not 
withdraw, as an indignant or an indifferent lady 
would. 

“Alice!” he said, in a thrilling whisper, that spoke 
inquiry, protest, and passionate entreaty. 

She trembled, and dropped against his bosom, faint 
and dizzy. And there they stood in that embrace of 
wordless ecstasy, while the tides washed and swung 
themselves out, and the sunset lighted them with a 
mournful glory. 

“Speak, or I shall not believe!’ said Saul Ashur, 
at length, raising with his hand the drooping face, 
and looking at her with eyes so shining that her own 
were dazzled. 

The beautiful face was one faint and flickering 
blush, and the shadowy eyes seemed full of startled 
fancies. 

“T—I do not believe it myself,’ she murmured, 
breathlessly. 

“But I love you! I love you!” he exclaimed, 
pressing a trembling hand on her warm, soft cheek. 

Alice Maybury blushed no more, but her eyes grew 


steady, and met his with carnest candor. Love, to 
her, was no trifling, but a solemn and sacred pres- 
ence. She felt as though an angel had descended to 
her from heaven. At that tender and earnest gaze, 
Saul Ashur’s bounding pulses stilled themselves, as 
wild creatures are awed by the gaze of the superior, 
man. An impulse of worship came over him, and he 
held her lightly as some sacred being, who had come 
voluntarily to his embrace, but whose blessing must 
not be constrained. If the touch of her form against 
his breast had revealed to him fully the love that was 
in his heart, that look set the seal of Heaven on it. 
Here was a woman’s soul, bending to mingle with his 
for time and for eternity! 


“May the God of my fathers bless thee!” 

Alice felt blindly the spirit of his benediction, and, 
rising gently out of his arms, walked slowly up the 
bank. They sat side by side, looking off over the 
sea, and beholding the miracle of the sunset. By a 
tacit understanding, they spoke nothing of love, but 
love was in all their looks. 

“We are sailing out with the tide,” said Alice. 
“ Oar island is not fixed, but floating. It came up 
and anchored a while for us, and now we are going 
out into the sunny sea, and into some tropical cli- 
mate. We can float about as we list, and choose our 
latitude.” ‘ : 

The gentleman laughed softly, and sang, in a low 
tone: 


“O! had we some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 

Where the leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee gambols on through a whole year of flowers.” 


“And, by the way, where are our flowers?” asked 
Miss Maybury, looking about. ‘Did you promise 
me, or did 1 promise myself, e of those wild 
columbines, the color of old paintings?” 

“ Whichever promised, you shall have them,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘ They grow on that rock opposite. 
It cannot be reached from above, but I can climb the 
face, if we row across.” 

* Is it safe to climb?” she asked, fearfully. 

“ Yes, love, safe!” 

They rose again, and went down to the boat, and 
Saul Ashur stood on the rocks, and held out his arm 
smilingly, to help her on board. Something more 
human and joyous had succeeded to their first lofty 
mood, and, as she laid her hand in his again, he clasp- 
ed it closely, whispering: 

‘Eve, Adam wants a kiss!” 

She blushed and laughed, but bent towards him, 
and gave him his will. Then they rowed across, and 
Alice held the boat in its place with an oar, while he 
climbed aslant the perpendicular rock, and tossed 
down wild vines and flowers into her lap. Then, 
stepping carefully down, they went back home inthe 
early gloaming. They lingered together all the even- 
ing in the old-fashioned porch, and the words that 
Alice Maybury had not spoken at first, she spoke be- 
fore they said good-night: : 

“Tlove you, Saul Ashur! I do love you!” 





CHAPTER II. 
«§, cast that shadow from thy brow, 
My dark-eyed love, be glad awhile! 
Has Leila's voice no music now? . 
Is there no spell in Leila’s smile?" 


ci] 

THE next morning, instead of asmiling and radiant 
lover, there met Alice a pale and stately gentleman— 
pale and stately, but with a wild though subdued ea- 
gerness in his face. His expression, when he looked 
at her, was so strange a mingling of pain, and com- 
punction, and longing, that a new thought rose sharp- 
lyin her mind. Perhaps, after the first impulsive 
expression of his feelings, he had r bered some 
obstacle in the way of their prosperous love, and now 
looked at her in love and sorrow over that barrier, 
forgotten for the moment. She stood mute, and with 
downcast eyes, for an instant, then looked up with a 
quiet smile. 














“Fairer than Sarah or Rachel,” he said, softly.. 





“ Good-morning, my friend,” she said, gently. “I 
hope you are not looking t ds the shadow again 
this morning.” 

“Tam! Iam! My soul is in shadow to-day, gen- 
tle Alice. But I would not.oyercloud you. Escape 
from me! It were better yor™fiad never seen me!” 
And he released her hand, and half motioned her 
away. 

How deep his voice was! How tragic his face! 

* Not so,” she answered, with soft firmness. “I 
accept my destiny, without question, whatever it may 
be. And, if your soul is in shadow, I will be David 
to your Saul, and chase the shadow away with song.” 

“ But Saul sought to slay David, and was his foe,” 
he said. 

“That was because Saul distrusted him,” she an- 
swered. ‘ When David proved himself, Saul wept.” 

‘Come and sing to me,” said Saul Ashur, leading 
the way to a haunt of theirs—a ledge, overhung by 
sombre, gnarled pine trees. 

Some stones hud been placed for seats, and on one 
of them Alice placed herself, while her lover stood 
near at first, and presently sank at her feet, and lay 
on the mossy carpet. The tender morning light play- 
ed with a spiritual grace over the gloomy foliage, the 
stern gray of the rock and moss, and over the heavy, 
heaving sea; and it lay witha fairer grace on the 
sweet tace of the lady, faintly brightening its tender 
pallor, and sinking into the deep, deep: eyes, that 
looked far away seaward. She was silent a moment; 
then she began repeating, in alow, murmuring voice, 
Tennyson's songs in the Idyls: 





“* Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel.’ "* 
Then: 
‘Trust me not at all, or all in all.’ ”’ 


Lastly, she sang, in a voice clear and piercing, if low, 
that woeful song: 


“* Too late, too late. ye cannot enter now.’ *’ 


And at that last song, Saul Ashur sank at her feet, 
covered his face with his hands, and groaned. 

“Can he have sinned deeply, and despair of mer- 
cy?” thought the girl. ‘ 

But she asked no question, only changed her song 
from one of despair to one of comfort. 

*** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

‘*Hush—hush!” he exclaimed, raising his face, 
with a look of distress that seemed almost angry. “I 
cannot bear it!” 

She shrank back, and ceased singing, and then was 
silent for a while, till again he raised his face, this 
time with a forced smile. 

“ Did Saul treat David so harshly, when the youth 
sang to him?” he asked; then seized her hand, and 
covered it with passionate kisses. 

She checked the tears that would have come, and 
sat passive during his fiery caresses. 

“Alice,” he said, then, holding both her hands 
strongly, and looking into her face with searching 
eyes, ‘‘ what is the strongest and sweetest power of 
the heart?” 

“To love!’ she answered. 

“And what should stand against love?” 

‘* Nothing!” said Alice. “ Nothing!” 

A flush of triumphant. joy broke over his face, and 
he leaned nearer. 

** Love, then, is regal,” he said. “It walks over 
all other considerations. It wears the crown, and all 
else must submit.” 

‘* Love is regal, not in walking over, but in soaring 
over,” said Alice, still slowly and calmly, in spite of 
his vehemence. “Its only foes are the fues of good. 
But duty walks hand in hand with true love. Could 
Icommit a sin for you, Saul? No; I love you too 
well, and not too ill for that. If it were wrong I 
should meet you, then I would rather never see you 
again, than allow you to be guilty of a wrong, or ac- 
cessory to one.” 

His face had darkened while she spoke, and he had 
dropped her hands. . 

* But it would be hard,” she faltered, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 
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; —she dared not. She had an uneasy thoug re 0! ‘ and how proudly he carries his heatl !” “Tell me that it is a dream! ome Meyiored, e excitement. ‘He is mocking Christianity in you. twenty-four hours after her arrival at the SO a —— 

° clogical rp Fikes eae prvnrghcs gatos “He is fine-looking,” Alice said, with affected a I = ow comma wage chee Re ete |e Dla hots joke. I tell you I will not look at she wandered alone by the sea, a step came behind| . ae 
influence of love. ie ‘ wimers ss : r shall you! Are you crazy, her, and there was her lover! It was vain to talk of a 
peo ge Soe econ nara ne lipceqreet ° Es ou “geen the next Sunday, she saw him again. Rising | plan. sd “will en sited 7 : prudence or promises. She had not told nor expect- — 
pees A tars. legen ce ete. from her hassock, after the first prayer, something | ‘I must see you a while,” he said. ae 8 Alice bent like a flower under the storm. She had ed him, but since he had come, she could only throw - d 
descent. and preferred that blood—had apes preju- drew Alice’s eyes up, and, looking across the aisle, | back into the gallery, and let me follow you soon is ainkic on herself into his arms, and forget everything $44 Whe. me cn 
dice, indeed, against any other, and Saul As’ ape - she met his eyes fixed on her. No one saw the swift, |  gcarcely conscious of whatshe did, Alice consented. wa wae in tat adin cul tshailh, teil j There they eat and talked long and dozen on the we 
a German. Could it be that he would ae involuntary smile that flashed between them, and the | she should die, she thought, if she did not get some ‘tae a tor ll +t is madness to think of oonvert- Alice attempted no theological argument, but she an ie 
denied on such grounds? She could not ask nor urge next instant Alice bowed her face over her prayer- | ¢omfort, some assurance of love, if none of hope. maga sede They are acoureed! What were their spoke with a passion and conviction that. h ad’ te ee * 
Ritay ek Sa UN a hs ase eens per nee book. But she watched him covertly, when her fa-| She took a seat inthe vacant gallery, and when the pra words? ‘His blood be upon us and upon our more weight than any merely logical argument would | © t ee 

For several days, the lovers avoided ail jousness | ther began to speak, and her heart bounded gladly, | house was silent, and the doors closed, there was a children? It io on them, giti—it is on them! Yet have had. Love was her theme—love human and —— uri 
pec gee enchant te ges eae fice, | when she saw with what attention he listened. Se eae ee Cen See ee ener me you take one of the accursed race by the hand, red divine; and as she spoke she seemed to grow in- at, 
that they were dear to each other, seemed “ey ’ The subject of the sermon was the divinity of Christ by her. with the blood of Jesus Christ! You do more—you spired. Saul Ashur thought of Deborah, and of Miri- sae ’ 
prc agente cong: Messe mea fretting —Jjust the thing for a Unitarian tohear—and the rev- | «Alice, do you hate me?” he said. ive him your heart. Never look at him again, if am, and of Judith, while listening. won h > S 
most in their thoughts. Then, as Sr eereaen & erend doctor was in one of his most eloquent and per- “ Hate you!” She leaned against his strong shoul- os would be my child! Put away all thoughts of . Me thought of other things, too. For the first time “ whes ; 
under such restraint, he would break out » a suasive moods that day. It was true that there was | ger, and sobbed. “The time for hating you has long a the crucifier of your Lord and your God!” into his heart crept a faint but growing perception of ay 
ee eee ee some hardness as well as attention in the listener’s gone past with me, Saul Ashur.” peta Maybury was standing pale and quiet, more the sublimity of meekness, and humility, and con- oe eta 
and over again to say that she loved him. face; but “truth must prevail,” thought Alice,and| ‘The arm drew her closer to a heaving breast. tne aeeabhs eines ane Wade, descending iove. For the first time the question | 4 nt  fath 

In the midst of these wearing and exciting ae = ait h comes by hearing.” “Alice, it was fate! Could I dream, when I went “Father,” she said, when he stopped, exhausted proposed itself to him, whether it were more glorious porn 
Alice received a sudden summons home. Her ape But it was no hard face that turned towards her, | t) that lonely place, that there I was to meet and withs le ciel “you talk more like a Jew, than the Redeemer should come like an earthly the a 4 ; 
parce yk no ese et gel oe no when, the service over, he passed down the aisle. | joye the flower of my life? Could I guess, when I like a Christian.” : ing the hackneyed splendors of the world to enhance ery ‘ 
son, sent word that he was lonely, and could do with- There was a yearning tenderness in his looks, and he | first became aware of that sweet influence stealing He stood transfixed. This to him! his glory, or, casting aside those baubles of his own Sean 4 
out her no longer. A friend, who was to pase near walked lingeringly past her pew, as though loth to | over me, that it had already mastered me? You} © Alice!” he began; but on the instant, his voice creating, he should come in the higher splendor of in. | @it#ele,” © 
ee eee d- | leave her. But hedid not bow, nor give her an oppor- | know, dearest, by what accident we were both sur- faltered with a convietion of the truth of her words. finite virtues, the jewels of the spirit; not disdaining arr ment 

ee tae nar: eth ae am tcl tunity to do so. prised, and what revelation it was to both. Could Still he braced himself. It would not do to yield a to feel all the pangs that had pierced his children, hg 
den was the summons, and of this hour her lover was Days of silence grew into weeks, and the girl grew | ] stop at that instant to think?” sok, Tawrnld bedanainons tobi. Gite meld and adding to those a new agony as infinthe as hia troubled. 
ee ee eee ree more uneasy and heavy-hearted, and more sick with | «1 know—I know!” she murmured, her pale cheek chee he feared to give rights, lest more than rights love for the sufferers. Was he less a Redeemer that pyeog . 
ter, and only came back when she had gone up ne hope deferred. Why did he not send some word or | against his bosom. “I was as much to blame as you should be demanded. “Is it for you to judge and he lifted the burden from their shoulders to his own? ae 
eae Senne | Sees oe ee explanation? She was tormented by fears, by the | were, if there was any blame.” ronounce on your father?” he asked. Saul Ashur was staggered, and with a strange feeling Sant gl 
parture from the landlady, he turned away abruptly desire to see and speak with him, and by the need of} 0, that tender voice and touch! They melted his | P J judge as my.father. hea taught me,” abe said, of trouble at his heart, tried to put the subject by. the edge ‘ 
from the dining-room, and went into the porch, wait- his tenderness. She recalled the scenes of their | pheart. Thére could be but one response. They sat With unconacions flattery, : “Come and take one more boat-ride with me, dark. 
ing there till Alice should appear. ‘Then he called her. meetings, repeated his words to herself, and called | there till the sun began to droop; then Alice started The interview was long—it is useless to repeat it— dear,” he said, hastily. “I will think of all this, The fat! 
“Alice!” he said, hurriedly; and she started to see up again ‘his looks. It was not to be borne. She felt up with alarm. and painful as it was long. But lovewon a triumph. Alice. Be sure, not one word of yours is lost on me.” ms lovers 
how pale he was, not knowing that her uwn face was that she must escape her thoughts, if possible. ‘What will father say? Where will he think I Doctor Mrybury ended by promising to talk with the They stepped into the boat, and slowly rowed out It is tl 
as colorless; “this sudddn parting is too cruel! But So she began to dissipate a little, in a mild way, a8 | am? Our dinner hour is long past. I must go.” calihh. smn oabiiahens shed: Wie dameiiiak oial tattatieh om the May-day sea against the incoming tide. ‘The 
ee aclergyman’s daughter can. She went tolectures and | ‘They parted, with a promise to meet again—Alice hae joven withesed tant teaiuate knowledge. The doc- air was warm and bright, and, as they faced the east, eS 
diately to the city.” concerts, and tried to be entertained. She explored | with a faint and far-away hope. Her love was too tor did more than he promised. He wrote a courteous no clouds were visible to them. Besides, the coast- The tras: 
You will! ©, you will!” she cried, joyfully. 9 | all the ire of the city, and nearly got herself lost | fervent not to be confident of things impossible to a note, requesting the honor of a call from Mr. Ashur. mountains were so near that they hid the whole west. The giant. 
© a, ey Sneeen Soe See ey ees ee in winding byways. She visited all the churches, ex- | colder heart. He would not be able to reject the io dial eaten nein: dite-eniantiannatdaae An elfish, fitful breeze waved them out through the | wita hill,» 
I have already overstayed my time, because you were cept the one where the Ashurs went. That she dared | truth, when it should be presented to him. P Weil di Sept mati cayie pian rin i Sunset air, and the waters seemed to dance under and aires fas 
here. I know that you will not forget me. Now, not enter. He must not think she was seeking him. | Tye lover himself was responsible for the birth of | summons, an 4 pr se arts / There was no delay, and them. But, when they reached the island the bright- | inside th: . 
may I ask one favor of you?” She went to the Swedenborgian, slid into a Spiritual- | this hope, though he had no more idea of becoming | agitation that ma pA ot this: Contiealom ot ‘Alice. i ness was shut off as though by a sudden curtain, and the days ov} 
she gnemen, Warteny. Hie Manned & Sts, with « istic meeting, where a lady was speaking with her | 9 Christian, than he had of becoming a pagan. He | within ty ~. Ce ae “ i they saw the west all inky clouds. was dyin, « 
sort of shame, on making his request. eyes shut; she got up in the morning early, and went | would have scorned the thought that he should ever | the two men ~ nes vs fp . RW Be a : “OQ my love! My love!” he said, passionately, as tal oy af 
‘Please do not mention my name to any one, or 3 ‘ie Catholic chapel, and she went to the Jewish | receive and adore, as the promised Christ, that One| It would pc a ong ae thodlighetl an a j for the second time he lifted her over the wet stones, arded 1. 
that you met me here,” he said. “I cannot now tell jommatai, whom he tirmly believed to have been an impostor | even if the re caer OI Gy holding her now with a bitter-sweet memory of the o ages 
you why, but when I do, you will acknowledge that "ghe smiled to herself when going into the place: | and a blasphemer—a mere man, who aspired to be | ment. 1t was we! si mene It was impoesibl first embrace. rocks, sai: 
epinephrine aap ae remembering what a theological circle she had run. | honored as a God! Despised and scattered as his | not increase a ge = dead tee Gem tenhaiivadies She clung to him, “ Nothing can part us forever, hurling ©: 
self to be the one to tell you some things that you Besides, everything was so odd there—the ladies sit- | people were, to him they were a remnant of the peo- | for Doctor Maybury re aed: dnmtiins ua i i my beloved!” she said, earnestly. “T feel a convic- aie. 
must know, and ask this, to prevent any one else ting ‘ és galleries, the gentlemen below, and all-| pie of God, chosen from the beginning. Though now | and a sete : “A pen pie peel ‘ets tion of that. In some way and at some time we shall play at “ . 
forestalling me.” 7 » she | reading in their Hebrew books, turning the leaves | they hung their harps upon the willows, and by the Was &8 impossible for the o meet and be happy forever.” maa fron 
een an anne Glen Onshe ane een the wrong way, and rea/ling from right to left. Two} waters of Babylon, the time would come when they | feelings. . Sau! Ashur guarded himself: One moment of sweet, blisaful silence, then the | « bob,” 0) » | 
said, sighing. “‘Never doubt my steadfast love, O strangers one in below, politely removing their hats, | would return in triumph to the Holy City, and bring For the sake of Alice, tee (phos pinion little ; shadows in the sky deepened. Pe rn ’ 
ee oe and ; Jew started up and requested them to put} the conquered nations of the earth in their train. To | but the doctor perceived abe : ath ae ir ed “We must return,” said her lover. “ But first, | said to am 
about you. Now throwell!: I must go!” them on again, it being disrespectful to uncover the | him there was something contemptible and shameful | hope of conversion. At e putt pt gq i wait here till I go across and see if there are any | when wat 
He drew her to one long embrace, looked down into head in the synagogue. in the very thought of Christianity. He looked on | tion: - 4 wR oh the flowers on the ledge. I want one for & souvenir of er 
her face with the look we give our dead before the “Well,” said Alice to herself, “ Iam in a new | its followers with a wondering pity that theycouldbe | ‘Do you think there! any pro yory | this visit. Sit here till I return.” in sheer p 
coffin is closed, then, with one kiss, released her. tine, gute enough.” so delured, and stretched his hands ever towards Je- | becoming a Christian? the: Sea | _ Alice sat and watched him cross the little harbor. on the =. 
In ten minutes, the last flutter of her handkerchief | P A very richly-dressed lady asked her into a pew | rusalem, and, in the midst of his lament, prayed for | The rabbi’s eyes pga od a ome oa pres m4 How beautiful he was! How noble and tender the sea wn 
from the carriage window was hidden in a turn of facing the tabernacle, where the law was kept, and | the coming of Him who should redeem his people. | and his stately form swell “* om 2 en cone countenance, how lofty the whole bearing! In spite ys ae 
the road, and he was alone. offered her a book. Alice took it with thanks, and | And yet he had said to her: he faced the audacious questioner. of her pain, she felt an involuntary emotion of pride SE 
turned it over, wondering over the unknown charac- “T will give you a chance to convert me, dear. Try gy to meted yg a Lelng w thdninn daw; of? at the thought of being loved by such a man. he would <8 
ters. As she did so,a rich, sonorous voice broke | i¢ you can.” ama “4 ’ "each likelil cod. Tothink that He saw and answered the smile that dawned on her ‘poe rn 
CHAPTER III. h the silence. The rabbi had taken his place,| «Saul Ashur, I must tell my father,” she said. course cannct soe any . face, and as he fastened his boat with a loose coil of a Ss 
henge ting or in- le. He could not hope for the same | I should be a Christian, would be being one already. és n, rey 
‘ ’ t flows also facing the tabernacle, and was chanting o He shrank a little. Hecou tf “ is true,” was the answer. “But how can © rope, and stepped warily to the rock, he turned Pheenicia . 
“Along the banks, where Babel's curren set th athe: indulgence from the proud and honored ecclesiastic That is true, and looked at her again, waving a kiss from his fin- 
Our captive bands in deep despondence strayed: toning the ser Z h been at any | that him by the loving girl. But he said: | you reconcile it with your. couscience, as a man of gers. Then he climbed aslant the f ah te tin, brou, 
While Zion's fall in sad remembrance rose, A eegeiteent Ben Tih me Neve £ his robe | «33 oom at soeti You must not deceive | principle, to have given my daughter such a hope?” little 1 per sate ce crnie oulaag to Engla: 
Her friends, her children mingled with the dead.”* time, but now, with the graceful folds 0 is rr I can make no objections. You m 7 p datehiien thy taken sling trees a je ledge about fifteen feet from the bottom, and many poi. 
: falling from his shoulders, and the cap set likea crown | him for me.” 1 love your daughter, sir, iutee baiten began looking for flowers. The climbing was diffi- | , a 
THE Rev. Doctor Maybury.did not think that the on his lofty head, he was something to cHain and It was well that Alice Maybury had that faint hope | mit myself to any influence va <4 : rene Ses eit cult, for the fuoting was narrow, but he reached the yssey. 
seaside had benefited his daughter as much as it fascinate the eye. The voice, too, was as remarkable | to yphold her, else she could scarcely have reached | ‘The two gentlemen parted cold a oe the ledge in safety, 

might have done. He found her looking a little pale as the figure. Deep, resounding, pure, it seemed to | home. Her father was out, and by supper-time had | politeness, the doctor ree * api hen -In his search, and in her watching of him, neither | FEMA. 

and heavy-eyed, and her spirits were not as elastic as fill the whole building, without effort on the part of | forgotten her absence. When he rose from the table, | door. There Alice met them, as ve wou a os Yy noticed at tirst that the boat had loosened ite fasten. pete 

Se ee ee ee ee the singer, and the cadence had that grace and pathos | to return to his study, she asked leave to accompany | not being aware of the visit, but just coming ; ing and was tossing away on the tide. But presently | miss fro: 

other things to think about. There waz an extensive betta pee acquired by an Anglo-Saxon voice— | him. Then he looked at her, and saw a new spirit in | a walk. z iene tothe ethes Alice saw and cried out to him. It seemed that it second w 

eens, es eee he Se Oe eee, oe adying pall, sweet and mournful, seeming to be 8 | her face, © father!” she said, looking rp toon ee oe (" might be stopped, and, withvut a moment’s pause he quence, # 
which radiated to Japan, to all parts of Europe, to ‘ iach a bird-song, yet the perfection of art.| «Has anything happened, child?” he asked, in| Never had either loved her as at t - sh: ca Caught @ sapling and swung himself down the per-| ing. “% 

South America, to every sea. There were theological | *P0 hile, during which Alice listened entrane- | some alarm. NN ee ee tee, pendicular rock, thinking to catch the boat with his | the solid 

articles to write for the ‘Church Militant,” for the | After a while, du “i in the service. The rabbi| “Yes, father,” she said, faintly. He took it, the face softening so as bo ~ tia foot. He missed it scarcely more than one inch, and | tell you t 

greater confounding of heretics, and especially Uni- | ed, there some a pat or three gentlemen who| He led the way hastily, and closed the study door | ther despair. How could he wr He 4 ve the next moment it was riding far away out of reach, | clean th: 
tarians. There was every week an elegant eee eee eee king, turned to look towards | behind them. He was not wont to see his quiet | forget that face! She drew their hands — ’ and he was left hanging by a slender birch-tree, and | that I su. 
: prepare, which should touch his fashionable congre- re * pprenirete cae Maybury felt as though | daughter so disturbed, and knew that no trifle could | unresisted by them, if wena aap aee ae with no other support except a small fragment of | somedev: 
gation with gentle compunetion, but not make me ad Vat ings of heaven had scathed her. For the | be the cause. Seating himself’ by the table, where | and then kissed them as they met, her bd ledge on which one toot rested. Below him the rock she telle: 

body feel as though he had said, “‘ Thou art the man!” | the lig n . a before her, in his robes of a Jewish | his half-tinished sermon lay, the doctor turned on his | over them. ‘ sy, « . dropped sheer fuur feet to the water, which, at high | of gin—o 

Besides, there were his hat, cane, cravat and counte- | man standing : viet ¥ ’ daughter a look of anxious expectation. Alice hesi-} “Sir,” said Saul at, passionately, “give me 5 tide was at least ten feet deep. perance 1 

nance to attend to, to bear in mind that oe ee ares — poe cit not. The back of the seat | tated a moment, then pushed a footstool to his side, | chance, for her sake! . After the first moment of freezin g horror Alice | nitre we 

be of the true clerical polish, dignity, suavity . a 
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\-or stirred. It was thus, in years long 


» return to the city, and the seeing him 


|? gaid the father, who was paler than 


- eagerness. 
‘\e?” asked the father, hastily, “A 


tian.” 


‘ye began; but on the instant, his voice 


‘.. as it was long. 


.u think there isany probability of your ever 


























lonking up into his face. But how 





iesitating, the dark eyes full of trou- 
mouth just trembling to speak, the 
e, 80 tragical in its prophecies, the ’ 


aer face had looked up at him—the 
\ of his youth. The mother of Alice 
band’s idol, and when the grave had 
. he had felt the earth was dark. Now 
nterpart. 
id,” he exclaimed, speaking with un- 
‘tell me what troubles you? To 
you go for help and advice, if not to 


the arm of his chair, and kissed his 
ith his hand still in hers, she told her 
lof their meeting, the declaration of 


‘hurch. Then she stopped. 


says he will give us a chance to con- 
i we surely ought to try it,” she said, 


.ged over the girl, as she whispered the 


wish priest!” 
lain!” eried the doctor, starting up, in 
‘He is mocking Christianity in you. 
\ fine joke. I tell you I will not look at 
him, nor shall you! Are you crazy, 


\ike a flower under the storm. She had 
. the doctor went on, walking up and 
un, “it is madness to think of convert- 
Chey are accursed! What were their 
‘His blood be upon us and upon our 

‘ is on them, girl—it is on them! Yet 
of the accursed race by the hand, red 

..d of Jesus Christ! You do more—you 

\y heart. Never look at him again, if 
» mychild! Put away all thoughts of 
ifier of your Lord and your God!” 

\ury was standing pale and quiet, more 

statue than a woman. 
» she said, when he stopped, exhausted 
vreak, ‘‘ you talk more like a Jew, than 





-ansfixed. This to him! 


1 a conviction of the truth of her words. 
ed himself. It would not do to yield a 
ould be dangerous to her. Like many 
eared to give rights, lest more than rights 
manded. “Is it for you to judge and 
n your father?” he asked. 
as my father has taught me,” she said, 
scious flattery. ; 
view was long—it is useless to repeat it— 
But love won a triumph. 
bury ended by promising to talk with the 
ndition that his daughter,would not see 
.ithout her father’s knowledge. The doc- 
.ethan he promised. He wrote a courteous 
-ting the honor of a call from Mr. Ashur. 
Saul Ashur know the meaning of that 
and, priest as he was, it was with some 
iat he obeyed it. / There was no delay, and 
nty-four hours of the confession of Alice, 
n stood face to face. 
take too long to repeat their conversation, 
reader cared for a close theological argu- 
was well conducted on both sides, but did 
se their friendly feelings. It was impossible 
Maybury not to feel the Jew an intruder, 
turber of the peace of his family; and it 
vossible for.the other not to perceive these 


sake of Alice, Saul Ashur guarded himself; 
oetor perceived that there was but little 
nversion. At last he put the abrupt ques- 


























_ a Christian?” 
bi’s eyes blazed with an irrepressible fire, 
ately form swelled to still loftier altitude, as 
the audacious questioner. But he checked 
o answer calmly: 


. a Jew, sir; and, being a sincere one, of® 


innot see any such likelihood. To think that 
_ pe aChristian, would be being one already.” 
is true,” was the answer. “But how can 
neile it with your. conscience, as a man of 
», to have given my daughter such a hope?” 
ye your daughter, sir, and am willing to sub- 
elf to any influence for her sake.” 
vo gentlemen parted coldly, but with extreme 
ss, the doctor attending his visitor to the 
here Alice met them, as fate would have it, 


-.g aware of the visit, but just coming in from 


. ther!” she said, looking from one to the other. 


» had either loved her as at that moment—the 
fragile girl, whose fate was in their hands! 


ok it, the face softening so as to make the fa- 
spair. How could he hope to make his child 
that face! She drew their hands together, 
-ted by them, if without their cordial consent, 
n kissed them as they met, her tears falling 


om, 


for her sake!” 





* sald Saul Ashur, passionately, “give me & 
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THH FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








O, the weary winter! The alternations of hope 
and fear! The short glimpses of the loved one, the 
despair, the strife! When springcams, Doctor May- 
bury set up his will. 

Alice was invited by a friend to g> to Europa for a 
year, and her father accepted the invitation for her. 
She heard his resolve in silence, and made no opposi- 
tion. She did not blame him. But one more wish 
she had—a foolish whim, he might think, but she 
begged not to be denied. 

“Let me go and bury my hope where I found it?” 
she said. ‘Let me go down to the coast alone for 
two or three days?’’ 

“You will not let him know you are going?” said 
her father. 

“‘O father!” she said, reproachfully; “could you 
think that I was planning a rendezvous? I will not 
Jet Lim know. You know I do not see nor hear from 
him, except with and from you.” 

** You may go, my dear,” said her father, tearfully. 





CHAPTER IV. 
** Not lost forever, though by fate now parted, 
Not lost forever, though we meet no more; 
They do not wander lone and broken-hearted, 
' Who see heaven's radiance on the farther shore.*’ 


Ir Alice thought that she could take any step with- 
out Saul Ashur’s knowledge she was mistaken. No 
movement of hers was unknown to him, and within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival at the beach, as 
she wandered alone by the sea, a step came behind 
her, and there was her lover! It was vain to talk of 
prudence or promises. She had not told nor expect- 
ed him, but since he had come, she could only throw 
herself into his arms, and forget everything but him. 

There they sat and talked long and earnestly. 
Alice attempted no theological argument, but she 
spoke witha passion and conviction that had far 
more weight than any merely logical argument would 
have had. Love was her theme—love human and 
divine; and as she spoke she seemed to grow in- 
spired. Saul Ashur thought of Deborah, and of Miri- 
am, and of Judith, while listening. 

Me thought of other things, too. For the first time 
into his heart crept a faint but growing perception of 
the sublimity of meekness, and humility, and con- 
descending love. For the first time the question 
proposed itself to him, whether it were more glorious: 
the Redeemer should come like an earthly king, us- 
ing the hackneyed splendors of the world to enhance 
his glory, or, casting aside those baubles of his own 
creating, he should come in the higher splendor of in- 
finite virtues, the jewels of the spirit; not disdaining 
to feel all the pangs that had pierced his children, 
and adding to those a new agony as infinite as his 
love for the sufferers. Was he less a Redeemer that 
he lifted the burden from their shoulders to his own? 
Saul Ashur was staggered, and with a strange feeling 
of trouble at his heart, tried to put the subject by. 

“Come and take one more boat-ride with me, 
dear,” he said, hastily. “I will think of all this, 
Alice. Be sure, not one word of yours is lost on me.” 

They stepped into the boat, and slowly rowed out 
on the May-day sea against the incoming tide. The 
air was warm and bright, and, as they faced the east, 
ne clouds were visible to them. Besides, the coast- 
mountains were so near that they hid the whole west. 
An elfish, fitful breeze waved them out through the 
sunset air,and the waters seemed to dance under 
them. But, when they reached the island the bright- 
ness was shut off as though by a sudden curtain, and 
they saw the west all inky clouds. 

“@Q my tove! My love!” he said, passionately, as 
for the second time he lifted her over the wet stones, 
holding her now with a bitter-sweet memory of the 
first embrace. 

She clung tohim. ‘ Nothing can part us forever, 
my beloved!” she said, earnestly. ‘“T feel a convic- 
tion of that. In some way and at some time we shall 
meet and be happy forever.” 

One moment of sweet, blissful silence, then the 
shadows in the sky deepened. 

“We must return,” said her lover. “ But first, 
wait here till I go across and see if there are any 
flowers on the ledge. I want one for a souvenir of 
this visit. Sit here till I return.” 

Alice sat and watched him cross the little harbor. 
How beautiful he was! How noble and tender the 
countenance, how lofty the whole bearing! In spite 
of her pain, she felt an involuntary emotion of pride 
at the thought of being loved by such a man. 

He saw and answered the smile that dawned on her 
face, and as he fastened his boat with a loose coil of 
the rope, and stepped warily to the rock, he turned 
and looked at her again, waving a kiss from his fin- 
gers. Then he climbed aslant the face of the rock to 
a little ledge about fifteen feet trom the bottom, and 
began looking for flowers. The climbing was diffi- 
cult, for the fuoting was narrow, but he reached the 
ledge in safety. 

-In his search, and in her watching of him, neither 
noticed at tirst that the boat had loosened its fasten- 
ing and was tossing away on the tide. But presently 
Alice saw and cried out to him. It seemed that it 
might be stopped, and, withuut a moment’s pause he 
caught a sapling and swung himself down the per- 
pendicular rock, thinking to catch the boat with his 
foot. He missed it scarcely more than one inch, and 
the next moment it was riding far away out of reach, 
and he was left hanging by a slender birch-tree, and 
with no other support except a small fragment of 
ledge on which one fvot rested. Below him the rock 
dropped sheer fuur feet to the water, which, at high 
tide was at least ten feet deep. 


Maybury looked wildly for help. But no help was 
near. Ifshe could reach the side of the island where 
he was she could not reach him. No plank or stick 
was there to throw him, and he did not swim. Let 
us pass the hour of agonizing suspense, of frantic ef- 
fort. The night closed prematurely, and still he hung, 
growing weaker and mure exhausted, and still she 
screamed and prayed, and called across to him. 
Sometimes he answered a word. 

“Tt is vain! Good-by, my darling. You can do 
nothing! Comfort yourself, and pray forme. Pray 
God be merciful!’ 

And she did pray through the gathering darkness, 
and call passionately on him to give up now his unbe- 
lief. She could not live if he doubted in dying. For 
some time he had not answered, and the darkness 
hid him from her sight; but she knew that he still 
hung there between lite and death, his moments 
numbered by the tailing strength of his arms. 

At length came a faint word through the silence. 

“My darling!” 

“O, trust in the Saviour!” she said. 
the Saviour, Saul!” 

Still his Jewish soul held out over the gulf of 
death, and no cry for pity came from his lips. The 
only sound above the steady wash of the water, was 
Alice Maybury’s prayers. And so minutes passed 
that seemed hours, and again she heard her name 
spoken faintly. 

“Saul!” she cried. 

There was another moment of silence, then acry 
from out the darkness. 

** Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me!” 

Alice Maybury did not hear the heavy plunge that 
followed those words of faith. At the blessed sound, 
sense deserted her, and she sank down cold and white 
on the wet rocks! 


“ Trast in 





The Rev. Doctor Maybury sat in his study alone, 
gloomy and fretful. He was amazed that Alice had 
not returned that day,as he expected, and he was 
anxious and troubled about her. Even while he 
fretted, the study door opened, and there she stood, 
white as a ghost, but radiant as an angel! And be- 
side her stood Saul Ashur, pale, but smiling. 

“What does this mean?” cried the doctor, dis- 
pleased, but startled. 

‘ O, father, father!” was all she could say, clinging 
to him. 

“Sir?” demanded the doctor, turning to the gen- 
tleman for explanation. 

“[ have been near death, and saved almost bya 
miracle,” said Saul Ashur, with emotion. *‘‘ In that 
hour light broke on me.” 

“ But tell me, Alice,” her father said, doubting and 
troubled. 

Then, controlling herself, Alice told her story. 

“When I recovered he was lifting me into the 
boat,” she concluded. ‘ As he fell his hand struck 
the edge of the boat that had drifted back in the 
dark.” . ’ 

The father laid his hand on the clasped hands of 
the lovers. 

“It is the work of God!” he said. 





TRADITIONS OF GIANTS. 


The traditions of giants are numerous in Cornwall. 
The giants of Trecrobben dwelt in a castle on a grand 
wild hill, which rises in view of St. Michael’s Mount, 
and close to the village of Lelant. On the flat rocks 
inside the castle they sacrificed their victims. In 
the days of the wars and troubles, when their race 
was dying out, they buried their treasures in the 
granite caverns of this hill, where they still remain, 
guarded by the fairies. i 

In several parts of Cornwall there still exist huge 
rocks, said to have been used by the giants when 
hurling or playing at athletic games. The Titans 
of Trecrobben and St. Michael’s Mount often met to 
play at “ bob-buttons.” The throw was generally 
made from Trecrobben Hill, and the mount was the 
“bob,” on which huge slabs of rocks served for the 
buttons. Holiburn of the Cairn was a giant, who is 
said to have married a farmer’s daughter. Once, 
when watching some Cornishmen hurling, he was so 
pleased at the game made by a young peasant, that 
in sheer good-nature he killed him by patting him 
on the head. The giant of Trebiggan was a much 
less benevolent son of Anak. He is said to have 
dined every day on children, whom he fried on a flat 
rock outside his cave. His arms were so long, that 
he would snatch the sailors from ships passing by the 
Land’s End; and sometimes, after having had his 
fun, replace them again. Perhaps, after all, the 
Phenicians and Greeks who came to Cornwall to buy 
tin, brought stories of Polyphemus and the Cyclops 
to England, for Trebiggan and his kinsmen bear 
many points of resemblance with the giants of the 
Odyssey. 





FEMALE BOARDING-SCHOOL STUDY. 
An honest farmer in the county of Essex married a 
miss from a fashionable boarding-school for his 
second wife. He was struck dumb with her elo- 
quence, and gaped with wonder at his wife’s learn- 
ing. “You might,” said he, ‘bore a hole through 
the solid earth, and flingin a millstone, and she’ll 
tell you to ashavin’ how long the stone will be goin’ 
clean through. I used for to think that it was air 
that I sucked in every time that I expired; how- 
somedever, she felled me that she knowed better— 
she telled me that I had been sucking in two kinds 
of gin—ox gin and nitre gin! My stars! I’m a tem- 
perance man, and yet have been drinking ox gin and 





After the first moment of freezing horror Alice 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Cherubs of this world of changes! 
Sweetly budding charms of time! 
Love's true alchemists of gladness, 
Turning tasks to golden rhyme! 
Music like the brooklet's babble, 
Round the shining stepping-stones 
Your dear footsteps’ svothing patter 
Mingles with your gleeful tones. 


Rays of brighter realms beam ever 
In the homes where children dwell — 
Lighting up the fenial hearth-stone 
With a joy no heart can tell! 
O, these babes uf blessing lead us 
By the hand to hallowed scenes— 
Even as our Saviour taught them, 
And we're blest by these mild means. 


Heavenly Father! teach our conscience 
Well to weigh thy gifts of grace, 
That our feet may falter‘never, 
While we haste to seek thy face. 
With these dear and guileless children, 
Walking trustful at our side, 
Lead us, Lord, the way of wisdom, 
Up to where thou dost abide! 





+ 


ESTHER AND IL. 


BY AMELIA LOUISA DUTTON. 





“Do you remember the story I told you in 1860, 
when I came back from Rome? To complain was a 
consolation, when it was to you I complained. I was 
lonely enough and disappointed, and yet I have been 
more unhappy since. Then I thought that at least 
you were happy, but later they said it was not so, 
and bitterness and regret overpowered me for a time. 
But this was after I had written to you. 

‘I scarcely remember what I said now, it is so long 
ago, but I know every word had a meaning since you 
were to see it, and the Esther 1 wrote to, the Esther 
whose image was for ever before me, seemed mine 
sometimes though we were for ever parted. I have 
often thought that the Esther I loved loved me 
though the other one married Halbert. Perhaps you 
were only her semblance, and she was waiting for 
me elsewhere in a different form. But the familiar 
face with the sallow cheeks and dark brows, and all 
the sudden light in it, comes before me as I write 
even now. I have seen it a thousand th d times 





am sometimes even vexed and wearied by my own 
unchanging nature, and I am tired of the very things 
from which I cannot tear myself away. I don’t think 
I care for you now, though [ still love the woman 
who jilted me years ago upon the Pincio. It might 
be that seeing you again all the bid tender emotion of 
feeling would revive towards you. It might be that 
you would wound me a second time by destroying my 
dreams, my ideal remembrance; very sad, very 
sweet, very womanly and trustful my remembrance 
is. lL should imagine you must have hardened—im- 
proved as people call it—since then, and been mould- 
ed into some different person. Six years spent with 
Halbert must have altered you, I think, and marred 
the sweet imperfections of your nature. At any rate 
you are as far removed from me asif poor Halbert 
were alive still to torment you. 
“This morning at Luchon my courier brought me 
a letter which interested me oddly enough, and 
brought back all the old fancies and associations. It 
came from my cousin’s wife, Lady Mary. There 
were but a few lines, but your name was written 
thrice in it, and like an old half-remembered tune, all 
the way riding along the rough road I have been 
haunted by a refrain—‘ Meet Esther again, shall it 
be, can it be?’—titting to a sort of rhythm, which is 
sing-songing in my head at this instant. 
“For want of a companion to speak to, I have 
written this nonsense at length. I cannot talk to my 
courier except to swear at the roads. They narrowed 
and roughened as we got into Spain, after we had 
crossed a bridge with a black river rushing beneath 
it. High upin the mountains, the villages perched 
like eagles’ lairs; the streams were dashing over the 
rocks in the clefts below. This is not a golden and 
sun-painted land.iike the country we have been used 
to. Italy seems like summer as I think of it, and 
this is like autumn to me. The colors have sombre 
tints; there are strange browns and yellows, faded 
greens with deep blue shades in them. Stones roll 
from the pathway and fall crashing into the ravines 
below. No roads lead to the villages where the peo- 
ple live for a life-time, tilling their land, weaving 
their clothes, tending their cattle; many of them 
neyer coming down into the valley all their lives long, 
sutticing to themselves and ignoring the world at 
their feet. So my guides have told me at least, and 
it was their business to know....” 
All this had been written on the rail uf a balcony 
tothe jangling of a church bell and the sympathetic 





since we parted by the Trinita; do you remember 
when the bell was ringing for matins? Only as years 
have gone by the lines have faded a little, the eyes 
look deep and tender, but they have lost their color; 
though I know how the lights and the smiles still 
come and still go, I cannot see them so plainly. The 
woman herself I can conjure across the years and the 
distance, but the face does not start clear-set befure 
me as in those days when I only lived to follow your 
footsteps, to loiter among the shadows in your way, 
and thesunshine through which you seemed to move; 
to drink in the sweet tones of your voice, to watch 
you when you sat at your window, when you lingered 
in the silent Italian gardens, or moved with a gentle 
footfall along echoing galleries, with dim golden pic- 
tures, and harmonies of glowing color all about you. 
“ What sea-miles and land-miles, what flying years 
and lagging hours, what sorrows and joys lie between 
us—and joys separate more surely than sorrows do. 
People scale prison walls, they wade through rivers, 
they climb over arid mountains, to rejoin those whom 
they love, but the great barriers of happiness and 
content, who has surmounted them? 

“T say this, and yet success has been mine since I 
saw you. Many good things have come to me for 
which I did not greatly care, but though the spring 
tides and bright summers and the bitter winter winds 
and autumnal mists were fated to part us year after 
year, yet it also seemed destined that I should love 
you faithfully through all—that even forgetfulness 
should not prevent it, that disappointment should 
not embitter, that indifference should not chill. 
What I have borne from you I could not have endur- 
ed from any other. Once, long before I knew you, a 
woman spoke to me hastily, and I[ left her, and could 
not forgive her for years, and sometimes I ask myself 
is my ill-luck a judgment upon me. 

‘I who was so impatient once and hard of heart, 
made no merit of my long affection for you, Esther: 
it was simply fate, and I could not resist it. Chang- 
ing, unchanging, faithful, unfaithful, who can ac- 
count for his experiences? Dves. mistrust bring 
about of itself that which it imagines? is everything 
there that we fancy we see in people? Often I think 
that fallen as we are, and weary and soiled by the 
wayside dust and mud, and the many cares of life, 
some gleam of the divine radiance is ours still, and to 
those who love us best it is given to see it. That the 
sweetness and goodness and brightness we had 
fancied are no fancies, but truth. True though 
clouds and darkness come between us, and the mor- 
tal parts cannot always apprehend the divine. 

** Love is blind; indifference sees more clearly peo- 
ple say, and I wonder if this can be true; for my part 
I think it is the other way. I have sometimes asked 
about you from one and from another, and people 
have spoken of you asif you were to me only what 
they are, what I am to them, or they to you. I seem 
to be writing riddles and ringing tlie changes upon 
the words which you will not see. Whether you see 
them or not what does it matter, you would not un- 
derstand their meaning, their sorrowful fidelity, nor 
do 1 wish that you should. 

“For, as I have said, years have passed, other 





nitre gin all my life.” 


droning of a guitar with one note. It was played by 
a doleful-looking soldier in tight regimentals, sitting 
upright on a chair on the landing-place, and never 
moving a muscle, while the flies buzzed about his 
head. A motionless companion sat near listening to 
the melody. Presently, in the midst of his writing, 
Geoftry Smith, who had scarcely heeded the guitar 
or the bell, suddenly heard a great chattering and 
commotion in the street below, and looking over the | 
rail, he saw a crowd of little gypsy children swarming 
in front of the house. They were trying to climb up | 
into the balcony, getting on one another’s backs, | 
clapping their hands, screaming and beckoning to | 
him:—*‘* Mossoo! Mossoo!—tit sou—allons donc!” 
with an encouraging gesture. “ Tit sou—’lons donc 
—vite, Mossoo’” and the brown faces grinned beneath 
their little Moorish-looking turbans—yellow, green, 
scarlet handkerchiefs; and all the brown bare legs 
went capering. The narrow street was crowded with 
people hurrying to the call of the church bell. Wo- 
men came out of the low doorways of their houses, 
adjusting their mantillas. Rosina tripped by with 
the duenna. Don Basilio strode past with flapping 
skirts, pantomime-like cocked hat, cotton umbrella 
and all. Smith looked at them all from over his bal- 
cony, like from a box at the opera. At the other end 
of ‘the place—Plaza de la Constitucion its name was 
—the French Consul, leaning over his eagle, was 
sleepily smoking a cigar and watching the church- 
goers pass by. Strum tumty, strum tumty—tumty 
strum, went the guitar, and presently—still like a 
scene at the play—the light darkened, the people 
looked up at the sky, and there came an artificial clap 
of thunder from the hill-top over the town, witha 
sudden storm of hail and lightning. Rosina set off 
scampering with her duenna. So did the priests; 
the young men with their bright red caps, lounging 
at the corner of the street; the old man with his 
donkey; and the little grinning beggar-children. 
Smith thought he too should like to see the inside 
of the church, which seemed to be looked upon as a 
safe refuge, for everybody appeared to be rushing in 
its direction. He had not very far to go; up a short 
street, and along the Plaza, and then crossing a little 
wooden drawbridge, Smith found himself at the 
church door. He stooped and went in through a low 
Moorish-looking arch, and descended a short flight 
of black marble steps which led down into the aisle. 

It seemed quite dark at first, except that the tapers 
were flaring at the altar, where three unprepossess- 
ing-looking priests were officiating. By degrees 
Smith found that he was standing in a beautiful old 
Templar church, with arches, with red silk hangings, 
and a chequered marble floor, and a dark carved 
gallery from which some heads were peeping. The 
women were sitting and squatting on the floor with 
their shoes neatly ranged at their sides and their 
babies dandling in their arms. The men were be- 
hind, nearer the door; and in the front row of all, 
grinning, showing their teeth, and plucking at his 
legs as he went by, Smith discovered the little com- 
pany of persecuting boys and girls, pretending to 
bury their faces in their hands when he looked at 
them sternly, and peeping at him through their wiry 
little fingers with shining malicious eyes. 





thoughts and ties and interests have come to me; I 


The service came to an end; the storm passed 
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away. Smith left the church with the children 
swarming at his heels, and found his guide waiting 
with the horses ready harnessed. They had no time 
to lose,the man said—the bill was paid, Smith sprang 
into the saddle, flung a handful of halfpence to the 
Moorish little bandits, and rode off as hard as he 
could go along the rough bridle-path. 
It was very late before he got back. He dined by 
himself about ten o’clock, with a tired, short-sleeved 
waiter to attend upon him, and then he went and sat 
under the trees on the Cours, listening to the music 
and trying to make up his mind. Should he go to 
Bigorre? Yes; no; un peu; beaucoup; pas de tout. 
He changed his plans over and over again. About 
midnight, when the music and the lights were still 
alive, the people still drinking their coffee and lemon- 
ade in the soft starlit night, and chatting and hum- 
ming all round about, Smith determined at last that 
he would stay for a day or two longer, and then go to 
Tarbes and on to Marseilles and to Italy. Having 
made out this scheme, he called a voiturier with a 
whip and jack-boots who happ i to be passing, and 
asked him if he was engaged and what was his fare 
to St. Bertrand. Smith had a fancy to see the old 
place, which lies on the road to Tarbes. It also lies 
on the road to Bigorre, but Smith thought that he 
did not remember this. The guide was a Bigorre 
man and anxious to get there. He was willing 
enough to go to St. Bertrand. After that he should 
like to get home he said. His horses wanted a rest. 
Smith came to a compromise with him at last. The 
tired horses were to take him to St. Bertrand, and 
then they were to make further arrangements, 


Two roads cross the country which divides Luchon 
from Bigorre. One runs direct in noble undulations 
over hill-tops and mountain ranges. It goes bursting 
over the great Col d’Aspin, from whence you may see 
the world like a sea, tossing and heaving at your feet, 
and trembling with the light upon a thousand hills; 
and then it runs down and plunges into deep valleys, 
where the air is scented with pine-wood. 
The other road winds by the plain and follows the 
course of a flowing river, past villages sun-decked 
and vine-wreathed, but silent and deserted in their 
whiteness. A sad-faced woman looks from her cot- 
tage-door; a dark-headed boy comes skimming over 
the stones with his naked feet, and holds up his hand 
for alms; a traveller, resting on a heap by the dusty 
road-side, nods his head in token of weary fellowship. 
At last, as you still follow the road in the valley, with 








its summit. 


flat marshes which stretch away to the sea. 
Smith chose the flat road to return by, wishing, as 
I have said, to see St. Bertrand; he had crossed the 
mountain before,in the course of his travels. He 
went rolling along through the fresh morning air, 
with his head full of old sights and. thoughts—very 
far away, hankerings and fancies which he had im- 
agined safely buried in the Campagna or mouldering 
away with the relics of his old Italian sight-seeing 
times. Along the banks of tlie river, crossing and 
re-crossing many times from one side to another, 
through plains and sunny villages, they had come at 
last to St. Bertrand, the city on the hill. The driver, 
a surly fellow, hissed and cursed as the horses went 
stumbling up the steep ascent, straining and slipping 
in the blazing sun over bleached white stones. There 
were four bony horses, ornamented with bells and 
loaded with heavy harness. Smith reclined at his 
ease among the fusty cushions of the carriage; his 
courier clung nervously to the narrow railing on the 
box; Pierre, the driver, cracked his long whip, mut- 
tered horrible oaths between his teeth, gulped, chok- 
ed, shrieked, with hideous jerks and sounds. Every- 
thing seems to grow whiter and brighter as they 
mount. They reach the town at last; there is an 
utter silence and look of abandonment; flowers are 
hanging over the walls and gables and postern gates. 
They pass fountains of marble, stone casements, and 
turrets and balconies, all white, blazing, deserted, 
with geraniums hanging and flowering. They pass 
under an archway with carvings and emblazonments 
throwing deep shadows, by strange gables and corners 
and turrets, up a fantastic street. It was like a gob- 
lin city, so dreary, silent, deserted, with such strange 
conceits and ornaments at every corner. 
The hotel was empty, too; one demure, sour visage 
came to the door to receive them. Yes, there was 
food prepared; the horses could be put up in the sta- 
bles. A human voice seemed to break the enchant- 
ment, for I think until then Smith had almost ex- 
pected to find a sleeping princess upon a bed, a king, 
@ queen, a court, all dreaming and dozing inside this 
ancient palace; for the inn had been a palace, at some 
time or other perhaps inhabited by the ancient 
bishops of St. Bertrand, or by some of the nobles 
whose escutcheons still hang on the gates of the city. 
There were two tables, both laid and spread in readi- 
ness, in the solemn old dining-room, with its white 
painted panels and carved chimney. Smith was 
amused to see a Murray lying on the white cloth 
nearest the window. Even here, in this forgotten 
end of the world, the wandering tribes of Britain had 
hoisted the national standard and hastened to secure 
the best place at the feast. There were three plates, 
three forks, three knives. Smith, dimly pursuing his 
morning fancy, and bewitched by the unreality and 
silence of all about him, thought that this was the 
place in which he should like to meet Esther again— 
if he was ever to meet her. Here, in this white blind- 


his dreams—come up the steep medizval street, past 


the low range on either side, you suddenly reach a 
great hill with the towers of a strong city rising from 
It dominates the land-waves, which 
seem flowing down from the mountains and the great 


membered it—rippling over the stones, her slim, 
straight figure standing in relief ayainst the blazing 
sky....‘* Cutlets—yes; and a chicken; and a bottle 
of St. Julien.”....This was to the waiting-woman, 
who asked him what he would like. 

Geoffry walked out into the garden to wait until 
his cutlets should be ready, and he found an unkept 
wilderness, tangled and sweet with autumnal roses, 
and a carved stone terrace or loggia, facing a great 
beautiful landscape. As he leaned against the mar- 
ble parapet, Smith, who still thought he was only ad- 
miring the view, imagined Esther walking up the 
street, coming nearer and nearer, approaching along 
the tangled walk through the rose-trees, and stand- 
ing beside him at last on the terrace. It was a fancy, 
nothing more; it was not even a presentiment; all 
the beautiful world below shimmered and melted into 
greater and greater loveliness; and insect went fly- 
ing and buzzing over the parapet and out into the 
clear atmosphere; a. rose fell to pieces, and as the 
leaves tumbled to the ground one or two floated upon 
the yellow time-worn ledge against which Smith was 
leaning. No, he would not go to Bigorre; he said to 
himself he would turn his horses’ heads or travel on 
beyond Bigorre, to some other mountain—to the Luz 

or St. Sauveur, or further still, to Eaux Bonnes, in 
the heart of the Pyrenees. He pulled out his letter 
and read it again; this was all it said, in Lady Mary’s 
cramped little hand: 


“*B. de Bigorre. 
** DEAR GEOFFRY,—Some one has seen you some- 
where in the Pyrenees; will you not take Bigorre on 
your way, and come and spend a few days with us? 
1t would cheer my husband up to see you; his cough 
is troublesome still, though he is greatly better than 
when we left the rectory. There are one or two nice 
people in the place. I am sure you would spend a 
few pleasant days. We have the three Vulliameys, 
Mr. and Mrs. Penton, and Olga Halbert ;—that poor 
Mrs. Halbert, too, is with them; her children make 
great friends with ours. Mrs. Halbert tells us she 
knows you. She is very much altered and shaken by 
her husband’s death, though one cannot but feel that 


it must be more a shock than a sorrow to her, poor 
woman. The Pentons and Mrs. Halbert are at the 
I know 
you like being independent best, otherwise we have 
a nice little room for you, and should much prefer 
having you with us while you stay. The children 
are flourishing, and I expect my sister Lucy to join 
Do try and come, and give us all a 


hotel. She says they find it comfortable. 


us in a few days. 
great deal of pleasure. Affectionately yours, 


“MARY SMITH.” 


‘* P, S.—I shall send this to St. James’ Place on the 


walked away again as deliberately as she had come, 
and he presently followed her example for want of 
something better todo. The hills were still melting, 
roses were flushing and scenting the air, insects 
floating as before; but Smith, whose train of thought 
had been disturbed, turned his back upon all their 
loveliness and strolled into the house to ask if his 
breakfast was ready. 

Prim-face, who was busy at a great carved cup- 
board, d 1 at the q ‘You have 
not seen the cathedral yet; travellers always go over 
the cathedral before the dejeuner. We have had to 
catch and kill the fowl,” in an aggrieved tone. ‘ En- 
core vingt minutes n’est-ce pas, Auguste!” shrieks 
the woman suddenly, without budging from her place. 
“ Vingt minutes,” repeats a deep voice from some- 
where or other behind the great cupboard, and there 
‘was no more to be said on the subject. 

Smith spent the twenty minutes during which his 
chicken was grilling and his potatoes frizzling, in a 
great lofty cathedral. It stands on the very summit 
of the hill, high above the town and the surrounding 
plains; wide flights lead to the great entrance, the 
walls and roof are bare, but of beautiful and generous 
proportions; lofty arches vault high overhead. The 
sunshine, which seems weird and goblin in the city, 
falls here with a more solemn light; slant gleams flit 
across the marble pavement as the great door swings 
on its hinges and footfalls echo in the distance. Smith 
seemed to recognize the place somehow—it looked fa- 
miliar; the rough beautiful arches, the vastness, the 
desertion; no priests, no one praying, no glimmer of 
shrines and candles; only space, silence, light from 
the large window, only a solemn figure of an abbot 
lying upon his marble bed with a date of three hun- 
dred years ago. 
Smith remembered dreaming of such a place in his 
old home years and years before, when he was a boy, 
and had never even heard Esther’s name. The abbot 
on his marble bed seemed familiar, the placid face, 
the patient hands, the dog crouching at his feet. A 
great gleam of sun from a window overhead streaked 
and lighted the marble. Smith sat down on the step 
of the tomb and looked up at the great window. A 
white pigeon with a beautiful breast shining in the 
sun was sitting upon the mullion. It sat fur a time, 
and then it flew away with a sudden rash across the 
violet blue sky. Smith did not move, but waited in a 
tranquil, gentle frame of mind, like that of a person 
who is dreaming beautiful dreams, nor had waited 
very long when he d to be i of peuple 
approaching, voices and footsteps coming nearer and 
nearer, until at last they were somewhere close at 
hand, and he overheard the following uninteresting 
conversation between two voices. 
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“Not many people care to pass this way now,” 
like to bring their horses up the steep ascent. Yes, 
ing sometimes.” 

Iam go tired? Iam convinced that I want bracing. 
this hot place—Charles, do you think the ‘dejeuner’ 
the same breath. 


the curate asked, a little wistfully, seeing them 
prepare to go. 


Charles was beginning, when Smith saw that the 
man looked disappointed, and said he should like to 
see them. Olga, as they called her, shook out her 
draperies, and told Charles they might as well go 
‘through with the farce, and Mira meekly towered 
after her husband and sister. 
ple, poor Smith thought. The ladies are handsome 
enough, but they are like About’s description of his 
two heroines: ‘‘ L’une etait une statu:, Vautre une 
poupee.” This statue 
contemplating its own pedestal, 
there were only one or two relics and vestments to 
be seen, and a large book open upon a desk. 


fling and looking shyly up, “ inscribe their names in 
pairs of the church.” 


pompously produced his purse and began fumbling 
about. Smith was touched by the wistful looks of 
the guide. 
and it was starving for want of food. He wrote his 
name—“ Mr. Geoffry Smith ”—and put down a Napo- 
leon on the book, where the last entry was three 
months old, of two francs which some one had con- 
tributed. The others opened their eyes as they saw 
what had happened. The cure’s gratitude and de- 
light amply repaid Geoffry, who had more Napoleons 
to spend than he could well get through. The pom- 
pous gentleman now advanced, and in a large, aristo- 
cratic hand inscribed,—‘*Mr. and Mrs. Penton;” 


ing silence, she might come like an apparition out of 


chance that it may be forwarded back again to you 
with your other letters.” : 


Smith read the letter and tore it up absently, and 
threw it on the ground. He would not go to Bigorre; 
he was past the age of sentiment; he would never 
marry; he did not want to see Esther again and de- 
stroy his remembrance of her, or make a fool of him- 
self perhaps, and be bound to a woman hardened by 
misfortune, by long contact with worldly minds, by 
devotion to an unworthy object. How could she pre- 
fer Halbert to me? Smith thought, with an amused 
self-consciousness. Esther was a clever woman; she 
had thought for herself; she needed a certain intel- 
lectual calibre of companionship. Halbert cultivated 
his whiskers; his best aspirations were after Lady X 
and Y and Z and their tea-parties; and then Smith 
wandered away from poor Halbert, who was gone 
now, to the lovely sight before him. 
It was not so much the view as the beautiful tires 
which were lighting it up. If color was like music— 
if one could write it down, and possess for good—the 
gleams of sudden sweetness, the modulation, the 
great g symphonies of light thrilling from a 
million notes at once into one great triumphal har- 
mony; if the passion of loveli I know no better 
word—which seems all about us at times, could be 
written down, one would need words that should 
change and deepen and sweeten with the reader’s 
mood, and shift forever into combinations lovely and 
yet more lovely. 
Smith was looking still with a heart full of gratitude 
and admiration, when he heard a step upon the gravel 
walk. He turned round to see who was coming. 
Was this an enchanted city he had come to? A tall, 
slim figure of a woman in black robes advanced along 
the gravel walk and came to the overhanging terrace 
where he was standing. Alas! it was no enchant- 
ment. The genii had not brought his princess on 
their wings. It was no one he had ever seen before— 
no sallow face with the sweet bright look in it; it was 
only a handsome-looking young women, one of the 
thousands there are in the world, with peach-red 
cheeks and bright keen eyes, who glanced at him 
suspiciously. Two great black feathers were hanging 
from her hat; her long silk gown rippled in the sun- 
shine, and her black silk cloak was fastened round 
her neck by a silver clasp. 
It was a very charming apparition, Smith thought, 
though it was not the one he had hoped for—there 
was nothing gracious about this well-grown young 
lady. This was no Esther—this was not a woman 
who would change her mind a dozen times a day, 
who would be weak and foolish and trustful always. 
Geoftry was half repelled, half attracted by the keen 
determined face, the flrm-moulded lines. He might 
not have thought twice about her at another time; 
but in this golden solitude and Garden of Eden it al- 
most seemed as if a companion was wanted. He had 
been contented enough until now with a shadowy 
friend of his own exorcising. The lady in black, after 
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so poor? chintz costs next to nothing. I am sure 
that lily of the valley and ribbon pattern in my dress- 
ing-room seems as if it never would wear out. I was 
saying to.Hudson only the other day, ‘ Really, Hud- 
son, I think while we are away you must get some 
new covers fur my dressing-room.’” 


do you remember any allusion to St. Bertrand in 
Jamieson’s Lives of the Saints? I read the bouk very 
carefully, but I cannot feel quite certain.” 


“Why don’t they do it up with chintz if they are 


Here « second voice interrupted with, ‘ Charles, 


To which the first voice rejoined, ‘* Why, Olga, I 
do wonder you don’t remember. I think Charles has 
a very bad memory indeed. And sv have I; but you 
read so much.” - 
Charles now spoke. ‘Here, Mira, look at this a- 
hm--a-interesting monument. To the right, Mira, 
to the right. You are walking away from it.” 
“Dear me, Charles! what a droll creature. He 
puts me in mind of Uncle John.” 
“IT cannot help thinking,” Charles said, impressive- 
ly, ** that this is the place Lady Kidderminster was 
describing at Axminster House. I am almost con- 
vinced of it.” 
“Why don’t you ask him? said the Olga voice; 
upon which Smith heard Charles saying rapidly and 
speaking his words all in a string as it were: 
“Lady-Kidderminster-a-ete-beaucoup-frappee-par- 
une-Cathedrale-dans-les-Pyrenees. Est-ce-qu’elle-a- 
passe-par-ici?....I am sure—I—a beg your pardon. 
I had not perceived—” and a stout consequential- 
looking gentleman, who was in the middle of his 
sentence, stumbled over Smith’s umbrella, while 
Smith, half amused, half provoked, rose from his seat 
and seemed to the speaker to emerge suddenly, red 
beard and all, from the tomb. Mira gave a little 
scream, Olga looked amused. 
“1 trust I have not seriously injured—a-hm—any- 
thing,” said the gentleman; “we were examining 
this—a—relic, and had not ubserved—” Smith made 
a little bow, and another to the beautiful apparition 
on the terrace, whom he recognized. Next to her 
was standing another very handsome youngish lady, 
stout, fair,and grandly dressed, who graciously ac- 
knowledged his greeting, while Olga slightly tossed 
her head, as was her way when she thought herself 
particularly irresistible. Behind them the cure was 
waiting—a sad, heavy-featured man, in thick country 
shoes, whose shabby gown flapped against his legs as 
he walked with his head wearily bent. He only 
shrugged his shoulders at the many questions which 
were put to him. Such as, Why didn’t they put in 
stained glass windows? wasn’t it very cold in winter? 
was he sure he didn’t remember Lady Kidderminster? 
Leading the way, he opened a side door, through 
which Smith saw a beautiful old cloister, with a range 
of violet hills gleaming through the arches. It was 
unexpected, like a delightful surprise, and gave him 
a sudden thrill of pleasure. 
“What a delightful place you have here,” he said to 


another in this out-of-the-way portion of the globe. 
Perhaps we may be travelling in the same direction? 
we are on our way to Bigorre, where we rejoin our 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Frank Halbert.” 


fering. He followed them mechanically out into the 
street. 


you dislike it? I do,” said Mrs. Penton, graciously, 
as they walked back to the hotel together. 


id the cure. “Itis out of the road; they do not 
is a pretty point de vue. Icome here of an even- 
‘Extremely so,” said Mira. ‘Olga, do you know 
wish we had gone to Brighton instead of coming to 
ready? I am quite exhausted,” she went on, in 


“Would ces dames care to see the vestments?” 


‘“‘Oh-a-merci, we are rather pressed for time,” 


These are odious peo- 
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d always I y 
In the sacristy 


“ People sometimes,” said the cure, humbly shuf- 


this book, with some slight donation towards the re- 


“I thought as much,” said Olga, while Charles 


This church was his child, his companion, 


‘“‘ Miss Halbert.” And at the same time Mr. Penton 
glanced at the name over his own, and suddenly 
gleamed into life, in that way which is peculiar to 
people who suddenly recognize a desirable acquain- 
tance. 

“Mr. Smith, I have often heard your name. You 
knew my poor brother-in-law, Frank Halbert, I 
believe. Mrs. Penton—Miss Halbert. A most curi- 
ous and fortunate chance—hm-a! fulling in with one 


Geoffry felt as_if it was the finger of Fate inter- 
“How hot the sun strikes upon one’s head. Do 


People say that as they live on, they find answers 
in life to the problems and secrets which have haunt- 
ed and vexed their youth. Isit so? Itseems as if 
some questions were never to be answered, some 
doubts never to be solved. Right and wrong seem 
to change and blond as life goes on, as do the alter- 
nate hours of light and darkness. Perhaps some 
folks know right from wrong always and at all times. 
But there are others weak and inconsistent, who 
seem to live only to regret. They ask themselves 
with dismay, looking back to the past—Was that me 
myself? Could that have been me? That person 
going about with the hard and angry heart; that 
person uttering cruel and unforgiving words; that 
person thinking thoughts that my soul abhors? Poor 
Esther! Often and often of late her own ghost had 
come to haunt her, as it had haunted Smith—some- 
times ina girlish guise, tender, impetuous, unworn 
and unsoiled, and unseared by the wayside wear, the 
thorns and the dust of life. At other times—as she 
could remember herself at one time of her life—fvol- 
ish, infatuated, mad and blind—O, how blind! Her 
dream did not last very long; she awoke from it 
soon. It was not muchof a story. She was a wo- 
man now. She was a girl when she tirst knew her 





husband, and snother who she once thought would 
have been her husband. She had but to choose be- 
tween them. That was all her story; and she took 
in her hand and then put away the leaden casket 
with the treasure inside, while she kept the glitter- 
ing silver and gold for her portion. 


Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Some have but a shadow's bliss. 


Poor Esther! her shadows soon fled, parted, deep- 
ened into night; and long sad years succeeded one 
another; trouble and pain and hardness of heart, 
and bitter, bitter pangs of regret; remorse of pas- 
sionate effort after right, after peace, and cruel fuil- 
ures and humiiiations. No one ever knew the life 
that Esther Halbert led for the six years after she 
married. Once in an agony of grief and humiliation 
she escaped to her stepmother with her little girl. 
Lady Fanny pitied her, gave her some luncheon, 
talked good sense. Old Colonel Oliver sneered, as 
was his way, aud told his daughter to go home ina 
cab. He could not advise her remaining with him, 
and, in short, it was impossible. 

‘You married Frank with your eyes open,” he 
said. ‘‘ You knew well enough what you were about 











the fountain—with her long dress—how well he re- 
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looking at the view for a ‘second, turned round and 


the guide. “I think I should like to stay altogether.” 


when you threw over that poor fellow Smith, as if 
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the best of what you have. Iam not ny 
a scandal in the family, and a cour aaeaee 
husband constantly about the house. I'll talk to 
Halbert and see if matters can’t be mended; but 
you will be disgraced if you leave him, and you are 
a ve good position as you are. Injured wife, 
n 
z gate ae sort of thing—nothing could 
Esther, with steady eyes and quivering lips, slowly 
turned away as her father spoke. Lady Fanny, her 
; Stepmother, was the kindest of the two, and talked 
to her about her children’s welfare, and said she 
would drive her back in her brougham., Poor Esther 
dazed, sick at heart; she thought that if it were not 
for her Jack and her Prissa she would go away and 
never come back again. Ah, what a life it was; 
what a weary delusion, even for the happiest—even 
for those who obtained their heart’s desire! She 
had a great burst of crying, and then she was better, 
and said, meekly, Yes, she would go home, and de- 
vote herself to her little ones, and try to bear with 
Frank. And she made a vow that she would com- 
plain no more, since this was all that came to her 
when she told her troubles to those who might have 
been a little sorry. Esther kept her vow. Was it 
her good angel that prompted her to make it? Hal- 
bert fell, out hunting, and was brought home sense- 
less only a few days after, and Esther nursed him 
tenderly and faithfully; when he moaned, she for- 
gave and forgot every pain he had ever inflicted upon 
her, every cruel word or doubt or suspicion. He 
never pry and the doctors looked graver and 
graver, until at last F 
pet arch rank Halbert died, holding his 
The few first weeks of their married life, these last 
sad days of pain and suffering, seemed to her all that 
she had left to her; all the terrible time between she 
blotted out and forgot as best she could, for she would 
clutch her children suddenly in her arms when sick- 
ening memories overpowered her, and so forget and 
forgive at once. For some time Esther was shocked 
shaken, nervous, starting at every word and every 
sound, but by degrees she gained strength and new 
courage. When she came to Bigorre she was look- 
ing better than she had done for years; and no won- 
der; her life was peaceful now, and silent; cruel 
sneers and utterances had passed out of it. The in- 
dignities, all the miseries of her past years, were over 
forever; only their best blessings, Jack and Prissa 
remained to her; and she prayed with all her tender 
mother’s heart that they might grow up different 
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wise and upright—unlike her, unlike their father. 


The Pentons, who were -natured 
their way, had asked her ede and A omcodn 
was too lazy to say no, had agreed, and was grateful 
to them for persuading her to accompany them. 
She liked the place. The Bells soaninggat all the 
hours with their sudden musical cadence, the cheery 
stir, the cavalcades arriving from the mountains, the 
harnesses jingling, the country-folks passing "and 
repassing, the convents tinkling, Carmes close at 
hand, Carmelites a little further down the street— 
the streams, the pretty shady walks among the bills. 
the pastoral valley where the goats and the cattle 
were browsing; it was all bright and sunshine and 
charming. ‘Little Prissa in her big sun-bonnet, and 
Jack helping to push the perambulator, went up 
every morning, to the Salut, along a road with shady 
trees growin, either side, which led to some baths 
in the mountain. 
One day the children came home in much excite- 
ment, to say they had seen a horse in a chequed cot- 
ton dressing-gown, and with two pair of trowsers on. 
But their greatest delight of all was the Spaniard of 
Bigorre with his pack. Esther soon grew horribly 
tired of seeing him parading about in a dress some- 
thing between a brigand and a cireus-rider, but 
Prissa and Jack never wearied, and the dream of 
their outgoing was to meet him. Prissa’s other dream 
of perfect happiness was drinking tea on the terrace 
at the Chalet with little Geoffry and Lucy and Lena 
Smith, where they all worshipped the Spaniard to- 
gether, and told one another stories about the funny 
horse and the little pig that tried to eat out of Lena’s 
hand. Their one trouble was that Mademoiselle 
Bouchon made them tell their adventures in French. 
At all events they could laugh in English, and she 
never found it out. Lady Mary would come out 
smiling while the tea was going on, and nod her kind 
cap-ribbons at them all. She was a portly and good- 
humored person who did foolish things sometimes, 
and was fond of interfering and trying to make peo- 
ple happy her own way. She had taken a fancy to 
Esther, and one day—ingenious Lady Mary—she said 
to herself, “I am sure this would do for poor Geoffry ; 
he ought to marry. This is the very thing. Dear 
he are he would come here for a day or two,’’ 
d she went 
papa adh ne ge into her room and actually wrote 
The two ladies went to the service of the Carmes 
that evening. It was the fashion to go and listen for 
the voice of one of the monks. There was a bustle of | ( 
company rustling in; smart people were coming up 
through the darkening streets; old French ladies 
protected by their little maids, arriving with their 
heures” in theft hands; lights gleamed in the 
windows here and there, and in the chapel of the 
convent a blaze of wax and wick, and artificial flow- 
ers, and triumphant music. It was a lovely voice, 
prohnge beyond the others, pathetic with beautiful 
mes of subdued jonat i The Carme 
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from either of their parents, good and strong and | « 
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he had been an old shoe; and now you must make 
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who sang to them was a handsom 
ie young man, very 
pale, with a black crisp beard; his head overlooked | 
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all the others as they came and went with their flam- }1 
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Je care to pass this way now,’ 
8 ania onele out of the road; they do not 
bring their horses up the steep ascent. Yes, 
\ pretty point de vue. I come here of an even- 
” 
: ‘ jocer-<st said Mira. ‘Olga, do you know 
aie » tired? Iam convinced that I want bracing. 
» we had gone to Brighton instead of coming » 
‘t place—Charles, do you think the ‘ dejeuner 
dy? I am quite exhausted,” she went on, in 
Vr cay reath. _ 
\ aie fo dames care to see the vestments?” 
\\. onrate asked, a little wistfully, seeing them 
" bo we are rather pressed for time,” 
8 was beginning, when Smith saw that the 
ooked disappointed, and said he should like to 
‘.em. Olga, as they called her, shook out her 
ries, and told Charles they might as well go 
‘gh with the farce, and Mira meekly towered 
. her husband and sister. These are odious peo- 
‘oor Smith thought. The ladies are handsome 
- zh, but they are like About’s description of his 
heroines: “Dune etait une statu, Vautre _ 
wee”? This statue d always pl y 
-‘mplating its own pedestal. In the sacristy 
were only one or two relics and vestments to 
en, and a large book open upon & desk. 
- People sometimes,” said the cure, humbly shuf- 
+ and looking shyly up, “ inscribe their names in 
book, with some slight donation towards the re- 
‘ reh.” 
pre much,” said Olga, while Charles 
-pously produced his purse and began fumbling 
ut. Smith was touched by the wistful looks of 
guide, This church was his child, his companion, 
it was starving for want of food. He wrote his 
-ne— Mr. Geoffry Smith ”—and put down a Napo- 
) on the book, where the last entry was three 
“ths old, of two francs which some one had con- 
uted. The others opened their eyes as they saw 
- + at had happened. The cure’s gratitude and de- 
“it amply repaid Geoffry, who had more Napoleons 
. pend than he could well get through. The pom- 
1s gentleman now advanced, and in a large, arte- 
tie hand inscribed,— Mr. and Mrs. Penton; 
iss Halbert.” And at the same time Mr. Penton 
-\meed at the name over his own, and suddenly 
imed into life, in that way which is peculiar to 
-yple who suddenly recognize a desirable acquain- 
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. Mr. Smith, I have often heard your name. You 
ew my poor brother-in-law, Frank Halbert, I 
lieve. Mrs. Penton—Miss Halbert. A most curi- 
4 and fortunate chance—hm-a! fulling in with one 
«other in this out-of-the-way portion of the globe. 
vorhaps we may be travelling in the same direction? 
»e are on our way to Bigorre, waar? we rejoin our 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Frank Halbert. 
Geoffry falt as_if it was the finger of Fate inter- 
‘ring. He followed them mechanically out into the 
reet. 
How hot the sun strikes upon one’s head. Do 
vou dislike it? I do,” said Mrs. Penton, graciously, 
: they walked back to the hotel together. 
People say that as they live on, they find answers 
‘» life to the problems and secrets which have haunt- 
dand vexed their youth. Isit so? Itseems as if 
yme questions were never to be answered, some 
' .9ubts never to be solved. Right and wrong seem 
» change and blend as life goes on, as do the alter- 
ate hours of light and darkness. Perhaps some 
“)Iks know right from wrong always and at all times. 
" 3ut there are otbers weak and inconsistent, who 
eem to live only to regret. They ask themselves 
with dismay, looking back to the past—Was that me 
myself? Could that have been me? That person 
zoing about with the hard and angry heart; that 
nerson uttering cruel and unforgiving words; that 
person thinking thoughts that my soul abhors? Poor 
Esther! Often and often of late her own ghost had 
come to haunt her, as it. had haunted Smith—some- 
times ina girlish guise, tender, impetuous, unworn 
and unsoiled, and unseared by the wayside wear, the 
thorns and the dust of life. At other times—as she 
could remember herself at one time of her life—fvol- 
| ish, infatuated, mad and blind—O, how blind! Her 
dream did not last very long; she awoke from it 
soon. It was not much of a story. She was a wo- 
| man now. She was a girl when she first knew her 
husband, and another who she once thought would 
have been her husband. She had but to choose be- 
| tween them. ‘That was all her story; and she took 
| in her hand and then put away the leaden casket 
with the treasure inside, while she kept the glitter- 
ing silver and gold for her portion. 
Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Some have but a shadow's bliss. 
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Poor Esther! her shadows soon fled, parted, deep- 

| ened into night; and long sad years succeeded one 

another; trouble and pain and hardness of heart, 

and bitter, bitter pangs of regret; remorse of pas- 

sionate effort after right, after peace, and cruel fail- 

: - | ares and humiliations. No one ever knew the life 

' | that Esther Halbert led for the six years after she 

married. Once in an agony of grief and humiliation 

'’ } she escaped to her stepmother with her little girl. 

Lady Fanny pitied her, gave her some luncheon, 

talked good sense. Old Colonel Oliver sneered, as 

» | was his way, and told his daughter to go home ina 

‘s|eab. He could not advise her remaining with him, 
» | and, in short, it was impossible. ‘ 

“You married Frank with your eyes open,” he 














































>| said. ‘ You knew well enough what you were about 
>) when you threw over that poor fellow Smith, as if 
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he had been an old shoe; and now you must make 
the best of what you have. Iam not going to have 
a scandal in the family, and a daughter without a 
husband constantly about the house. I’ll talk to 
Halbert and see if matters can’t be mended; but 
you will be disgraced if you leave him, and you are 
ina very good position as you are. Injured wife, 
patient endurance—that sort of thing—nothing could 
be better.” 

Esther, with steady eyes and quivering lips, slowly 
turned away as her father spoke. Lady Fanny, her 
stepmother, was the kindest of the two, and talked 
to herabout her children’s welfare, and said she 
would drive her back in her brougham. Poor Esther 
dazed, sick at heart; she thought that-if it were not 
for her Jack and her Prissa she would go away and 
never come back again. Ah, what a life it was; 
what a weary delusion, even for the happiest—even 
for those who obtained their heart’s desire! She 
had a great burst of crying, and then she was better, 
and said, meekly, Yes, she would go home, and de- 
vote herself to her little ones, and try to bear with 
Frank. And she made a vow that she would com- 
plain no more, since this was all that came to her 
when she told her troubles to those who might have 
been a little sorry. Esther kept her vow. Was it 
her good angel that prompted her to make it? Hal- 
bert fell, out hunting, and was brought home sense- 
less only a few days after, and Esther nursed him 
tenderly and faithfully; when he moaned, she for- 
gave and forgot every pain he had ever inflicted upon 
her, every cruel word or doubt or suspicion. He 
never rallied; and the doctors looked graver and 
graver, until at last Frank Halbert died, holding his 
wife’s hand in his. 

The few first weeks of their married life, these last 
sad days of pain and suffering, seemed to her all that 
she had left to her; all the terrible time between she 
blotted out and forgot as best she could, for she would 
clutch her children suddenly in her arms when sick- 
ening memories overrowered her, and so forget and 
forgive at once. For some time Esther was shocked, 
shaken, nervous, starting at every word and every 
sound, but by degrees she gained strength and new 
courage. When she came to Bigorre she was look- 
ing better than she had done for years; and no won- 
der; her life was peaceful now, and silent; cruel 
sneers and utterances had passed out of it. The in- 
dignities, all the miseries of her past years, were over 
forever; only their best blessings, Jack and Prissa, 
remained to her; and she prayed with all her tender 
mother’s heart that they might grow up different 
from either of their parents, good and strong and 
wise and upright—unlike her, unlike their father. 


The Pentons, who were good-natured people in 
their way, had asked her to come; and Esther who 
was too lazy to say no, had agreed, and was grateful 
to them for persuading her to accompany them. 
She liked the place. The Belis soundingfat all the 
hours with their sudden musical cadence, the cheery 
stir, the cavalcades arriving from the mountains, the 
harnesses jingling, the country-folks passing and 
repassing, the convents tinkling, Carmes close at 
hand, Carmelites a little further down the street— 
the streams, the pretty shady walks among the bills, 
the pastoral valley where the goats and the cattle 
were browsing; it was all bright and sunshine and 
charming. “Little Prissa in her big sun-bonnet, and 
Jack helping to push the perambulator, went up 
every morning, to the Salut, along a road with shady 
trees growing on either side, which led to some baths 
in the mountain. 

One day the children came home in much excite- 
ment, to say they had seen a horse in a chequed cot- 
ton dressing-gown, and with two pair of trowsers on. 
But their greatest delight of all was the Spaniard of 
Bigorre with his pack. Esther soon grew horribly 
tired of seeing him parading about in a dress some- 
thing between a brigand and a circus-rider, but 
Prissa and Jack never wearied, and the dream of 
their outgoing was to meet him. Prissa’s other dream 
of perfect happiness was drinking tea on the terrace 
at the Chalet with little Geoffry and Lucy and Lena 
Smith, where they all worshipped the Spaniard to- 
gether, and told one another stories about the funny 
horse and the little pig that tried to eat out of Lena’s 
hand. Their one trouble was that Mademoiselle 
Bouchon made them tell their adventures in French. 
At all events they could laugh in English, and she 
never found it out. Lady Mary would come out 
smiling while the tea was going on, and nod her kind 
cap-ribbons at them all. She was a portly and good- 
humored person who did foolish things sometimes, 
and was fond of interfering and trying to make peo- 
ple happy her own way. She had taken a fancy to 
Esther, and one day—ingenious Lady Mary—she said 
to herself, “I am sure this would do for poor Geoffry; 
he ought to marry. This is the very thing. Dear 
me, I wish he would come here for a day or two,’’ 
and she went back into her room and actually wrote 
to him to come. 

The two ladies went to the service of the Carmes 
thatevening. It was the fashion to go and listen for 
the voice of one of the monks. There was a bustle of 
company rustling in; smart people were coming up 
through the darkening streets; old French ladies 
protected by their little maids, arriving with their 
“heures” in their hands; lights gleamed in the 
windows here and there, and in the chapel of the 
convent a blaze of wax and wick, and artificial flow- 
ers, and triumphant music. It was a lovely voice, 
thrilling beyond the others, pathetic with beautiful 
tones of subdued passionate expression. The Carme 
who sang to them was a handsome young man, very 
pale, with a black crisp beard; his head overlooked 
all the others as they came and went with their flam- 
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ing tapers in mystic progressions. Was it something 
in the man’s voice, some pathetic cadence which re- 
called other tones to which Esther had listened once 
in her life, and that of late years she had scarcely 
dared to remember? Was it chance, was it fate, was 
it some strange presentiment of his approach, which 
made Esther begin to think of Rome, and of the days 
when she first knew Geoffry, and of the time before 
she married? As she thought of old days she seemed 
to see Smith’s kind blue eyes looking at her, and to 
hear his voice sounding through the music. How 
often she had longed to see him—how well she re- 
membered him—the true heart, the good friend of 
her youth. 

Esther’s heart stirred with remembrances of things 
far away from the convent and its prayers and fast- 
ings and penances. Penance and fastings and vigils 
—such things should be her portion, she thought, by 
rights; and it was with a pang of shame, of remorse, 
of bitter regret, and of fresh remorse for the pang 
itself, that she rose from her knees—the service 
over, the music silent, and wax-lights extinguished— 
and came out into the night with her friend. As 
they were walking up the street Lady Mary said 
quietly and unconsciously enough, though Esther 
started guiltily and asked herself if she had been 
speaking her thoughts aloud: 

“Mrs. Halbert, did you ever meet my husband’s 
cousin, JeffSmith? I hear he is in the Pyrenees; 1 
am writing to him to come and stay with us, he is 
such a good fellow.” 

Esther, if she had learned nothing else since the 
old Roman days, had learned at least to control her- 
self and to speak quietly and indifferently, though 
her eyes suddenly filled with tears and there came a 
strange choking in her throat. Her companions 
noticed nothing as Mrs. Halbert said, “‘ Yes, she had 
known him at Rome, but that she had not seen him 
tor years.” ~ 

“Ah, then, you must renew your acquaintance,” 
Lady Mary said; adding, abruptly, “Do you know, 
I hear a Carmelite is going to make her profession 
next week; we must go. These things are horrible, 
and yet they fascinate me somehow.” 

“What a touching voice that was,” said Esther. 
“It affected me quite curiously.” To which Lady 
Mary replied: 

“T remember that man last year; he has not had 
time to emaciate himself toa mummy. He sat next 
ine at the table-d’hote, and we all remarked him for 
being so hand and pl t, and for the quanti- 
ties of champagne he drank. There wasa little quiet 
dark man, his companion. They used to go out rid- 
ing together, and sit listening to the music at the 
Thermes. There was a ball there one night, and I 
remember seeing the young fellow dancing with a 
beautiful Russian princess,” 

“Well?” said Esther, listening and not listening. 

“Well, one day he didn’t come to dinner, and the 
little dark man sat next me alone. I asked after my 
neighbor; heard he had left the place, but Mar- 
guerite—you know the handsome chamber-maid— 
told me, under breath, that Jean had been desired 
to take the handsome gentleman’s portmanteau down 
on a truck to the convent of the Carmes; a monk had 
received it at the garden door, and that was all she 
knew. I amsureI recognized my friend to-night. 
He looked as if he knew me when he came round 
with the purse.” 

“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Halbert, sighing. Esther 
came home to the hotel, flushed, with shining eyes, 
looking like she used to look ten years ago. She 
found Mrs. Penton asleep in the sitting-room, rest- 
ing her portly person upon the sofa. Olga was nod- 
ding solemnly over a dubious French novel. Mr. 
Penton was taking a nap behind his Galignani—the 
lamp was low. It all looked inexpressibly dull and 
commonplace after the glimpses of other lives which 
she had had that night. She seemed lifted above 
herself somehow by the strains of solemn music, by 
memories of tenderest love and hopeless separation, 
by dreams of what might have been, what had been 
before now, of the devotion which had triumphed 
over all the natural longings and aspirations of lite. 
Could it be that these placid people were of the same 
race and make as herself and others of whom she had 
heard? Esther crept away tothe room where her 
children were sleeping in their little cots with faith- 
ful old Spicer stitching by the light of acandle. As 
the mother knelt down by the girl’s little bed, a great 
burst of silent tears seemed to relieve her heart, and 
she cried and cried, she scarcely dared tell herself 
why? 








Have you ever seen a picture painted in black and 
in gold? Black-robed saints, St. Dominic and others, 
ona golden glory, are the only instances I can call to 
mind, except an Italian painter’s fancy of a golden- 
haired woman in her yellow damask robe, with a 
mysterious black background behind her. She had 
a look of my heroine, though Esther Halbert is an 
ugly woman, and the picture is the likeness of one of 
those beautiful fair-haired Venetians, whose beauty 
(while people are still saying that beauty fades away 
and perishes) is ours after all the centuries, and has 
been the munificent gift of Titian and his compeers, 
who first discerned it, to the unknown generations 
that were yet to be born and to admire. As one 
looks at the tender face, it seems alive, even now, 
and one wonders if there is light anywhere for the 
yellow lady. Can she see into that gloom of' paint 
more clearly than into the long gallery where the 
people are pacing and the painters are working at 
their easels? or is she as blind as the rest of us? 
Does she gaze unconscious of all that surrounds her? 
Does she fancy herself only minute particles of oil 





and yellow ochre and coloring matter, never guess- 
ing that she is a whole, beautiful with sentiment, 
alive with feeling and harmony? 

I dare say, she is blind like the rest of us, as Esther 
was that Friday in July when she came hurrying 
through the midday sunshine, with her little son 


scampering beside her, hiding his head from the- 


burning rays among the long folds of her black 
widow’s dress. 

At Bigorre, in the Pyrenees, there is one little 
spot where the sun’s rays seem to burn with intenser 
heat—a yellow blaze of light amid black and sudden 
shade. It is alittle Place leading to the Thermes. 
In it a black marble fountain flows, with a clear 
limpid stream, and a Roman inscription still renders 
grace for benefits received to the nymph of the heal- 
ing waters. Arched gates with marble corner-stones, 
windows closed and shuttered, form three sides of 
the little square; on the fourth there is a garden 
behind an iron railing, where tall hollyhocks nod 
their heads, catalpas flower and scent the air, and 
beds of marguerites and sad autumnal flowers lead to 
the flight of black marble steps in front of the house. 


Esther, hurrying along, did not stop to look or to 
notice. She was too busy shielding and helping little 
blinded Jack to skurry across the burning desert, as 
he called it. They reached the shady street at last. 
Jack emerged from his mother’s skirts, and Esther 
stopped, hesitated, and looked back across the place 
from which they had just come. The sun was blind- 
ing and burning, great dazzling patches were in her 
eyes, and yet— It was absurd; but she could not 
help thinking that she had seen some one as she 
crossed ; a figure that she seemed to remember seeing 
—rather to have seen, coming down the black marble 
steps of the house in the garden—a figure under an 
umbrella, which put her in mind of some one she had 
known. It was absurd; it wasa fancy, an imagina- 
tion; it came to her from the foolish thoughts she 
had indulged in of late. And yet she looked to make 
sure that such was the case; and, turning her head, 
she just saw in the distance a man dressed in white, 
as people dress in the Pyrenees, walking under a big 
umbrella down the opposite street, which leads to the 
Baths. Esther smiled at her own fancies. An um- 
brella! why should not an umbrella awaken asso- 
ciations? 

“Come along, mamma,” said Jack, who had seen 
nothing but the folds of his mother’s dress, and who 
was not haunted by associations as yet. ‘Come 
along, mamma; don’t stop and think.” 

Esther took Jack’s little paw into her long slim 
fingers, but as she walked along the shady side of 
the street—past the Moorish shop-fronts arched with 
black marble, with old women gossiping in the in- 
teriors, and while Jack stared at the passers-by, at 
@ monk plodding by with sandalled feet, at a bath- 
woman balancing an enormous machine on her head, 
or longed as he gazed at the beautiful peaches and 
knitted wool-work piled on the shop ledges, Esther 
went dreaming back to ten years before, wishing, as 
grown-up people wish, not for the good things spread 
before them, but for those of years long gone by—for 
the fruit long since eaten, or rotten, or planted in 
the ground. 

‘Mammy, there’s the Spaniard. O, look at his 
legs,” said Jack, “ they are all over ribbons.” And 
Esther, to please him, smiled and glanced ata bandy- 
legged mountebank disposing of bargains to two 
credulous Britons. 

“Why, there’s unclé Penton come back,” Jack 
cried in great excitement; “he is buying muffetees. 
Mammy, come and see what he has got,” cried Jack, 
trying to tug away his hand. 

“Not now, dear,” said Esther, The slim fingers 
closed upon Jack’s little hand with too firm a grasp 
for him to escape, and he trudges on perforce. 

They had almost reached the hotel where they lived 
by this time. The great clock-tower round which it 
is built serves as a landmark and beacon. The place 
was all alive—jangling and jingling; voices calling 
to one another, people passing and repassing along 
the wooden galleries, horses clamping in the court- 
yard. A riding-party had just arrived; yellow, pink, 
red-capped serving-women were hurrying about, 
showing guests to their chambers or escorting them 
across the road to the dependencies of the house. 

As Esther and her little boy were walking along 
the wooden gallery which led to her rooms, they met 
Masters, Mrs. Penton’s maid, who told them with a 
snuff that her mistress was in the drawing-room. 

‘Was Mrs. Penton tired after her journey last 
night?” Esther asked. ‘I was sorry not to be at 


‘| home to receive her, but I did not expect you till 


to-day.” 

**No wonder she’s exhausted,” said Masters; ‘‘ not 
acup of tea have we ’ad since we left on Tuesday- 
week. They wanted me to take some of their siroppy 
things. Ishan’t be sorry to see Heaton Place again, 
I know.” 

Masters was evidently much put out, and Esther 
hurried on to the sitting-room, where she found Mrs. 
Penton lying down as usual, and Olga, in a state of 
excitement, altering the feathers in her hat. 

‘‘How d’yedo, dear?” said Mrs. Penton. “We 
have come back again.” 

** We have had a most interesting excursion,” said 
Olga, coming up to kiss her sister-in-law. ‘I wish 
you had cared to leave the children, Esther. You 
might have visited the Lac d’Oo, and that most re- 
markable ruin, St. Bertrand de Comminges. In 
Jamieson’s Lives of—” 

“We met such a nice person,” interrupted Mrs. 
Penton. ‘‘Hecame to Bigorre with us in another 
carriage, but by the same road. He knows you, 
Esther, and he and Olga made great friends. They 


got on capitally over the cathedral, and he kindly 
fetched the Murray for us. We had left it on the 
table in the salle-a-manger, and were really afraid 
we had lost it.” And Mrs. Penton rambled on for a 
whole half hour, unconscious that no one was listen- 
ing to her. 

Esther had turned quickly to Olga, and asked who 
this was who knew her. 

““O, I dare say you don’t remember the name,” 
said Olga, rather consciously. “Smith—Mr. Smith 
of Garstein. He told me he had known you at Rome, 
before he came into his property.” 

‘Did he say that?” said Esther, flushing a iittle. 


“Or before you married, I really don’t remember,” 
said Olga. “We had a great deal of conversation, 
and persuaded him to enme back to Bigorre.” 

“It’s so hot at twelve o’clock,” Mrs. Penton was 
going on; “and parasols are quite insufficient. Are 
you fond of extreme heat, Esther? Charles says that 
Lady Kidderminster, summer and winter, always 
carries a fan in her pocket. They are very convenient, 
when they double up, and take less—” 

“What sort of looking person is Mr. Smith?” 
Esther asked, with a little eftort. 

‘‘Distinguished-looking, certainly; a long red 
beard, not very tall, but broadly built, and a very 
pleasant gentleman-like manner. You shall see him 
at the table-d’hote to-day; he promised to join us. 
In fact,” said Olga, “‘ he proposed it himself.” 

“T heard him,” said Mrs. Penton, placidly. “ Olga, 
I think you have made 
ber,”’ etc. f 

Poor Esther could not wait any longer to hear Mrs. 
Penton’s reminiscences, or Olga’s self-congratula- 
tions; she went away quickly with Jack to her own 
room, and got her little Prissa into her lap, and made 
her put her two soft arms round her neck and love 
her. ‘‘Mamma, why are you crying?” said Jack; 
“we are both quite well, am@ we have been very 
good indeed, lately. Madame Bouchon says Iam her 
petty mari. I shan’t marry her though. I shall 
marry Lena when I’m a man.” 

Esther dressed for dinner in her black gauze gown, 
and followed the others to her usual place at the long, 
crowded table. Her hands were cold, and she clasp- 
ed them together, reminding herself by a gentle 
pressure that she must be quiet and composed, and 
give no sign that she remembered the past. She no 
longer wore her widow’s cap, only a little piece of 
lace in her hair, in which good old Spicer took a pride 
as she pinned up the thick braids. Her gray eyes 
were looking up and down alittle frightened and 
anxiously; but there was no one she had ever seen 
before, and she sat down with a sigh of relief; only 
in another minute, somehow, there was a little stir, 
and Olga said—‘‘ Esther, would you make room,” 
and popped down beside her; and then Esther, look- 
ing up, saw that her sister-in-law was signing to 
some onef to come into the seat next beyond her. 
Some one in this case means the particular person, 
and there he was. 

Esther had been nervous and excited, but she was 
suddenly quite herself again. As Smith took his 
place, he bent forward, and his eyes met Esther’s, 
and he put out his hand. Is it my old Esther? he 
thought, with a thrill of secret delight at meeting her 
at last; while Esther, as she put out her slim fingers, 
said to herself, Is this my old friend? and she Jooked 
wistfully to see whether she could read his kind, 
loyal heart, stamped in his face as of yore. They 
were both quite young people again for five minutes, 
and Olga attributed the laughter and high spirits of 
her neighbor to the charms of her own conversation. 
Esther said not one word, did not eat, did not drink, 
but was in a sort of dream. 

After dinner they all got up, and went and stood 
in one of the wooden galleries, watching the lilac 
and gold as it rippled over the mountains, the Bedat, 
the Pic du Midi. And so this was all, and the long- 
looked-for meeting was over. Esther thought it was 
so simple, so natural, she could hardly believe that 
this was what she haa hoped for and dreaded so long. 
There was Smith, scarcely changed—a little altered 
in manner perhaps, with a beard which improved 
him, but that was all. All the little tricks of voice 
and of manner, so familiar once, were there; it was 
himself. She was glad, and yet it was not all ghad- 
ness. ,Why did he not come up to his old friend? 
Why did he not notice or speak to her? Why did 
he seem so indifferent? Why did he talk so much to 
the others, so little to her? 

Esther was confused, disappointed, and grieved. 
And it was no wonder. She thought she of all peo- 
ple had least right to expect much from him. She 
was leaning over the side of the gallery, Olga stood 
next to her in her white dress, with the light of the 
sunset in her raven black hair, and Smith was lean- 
ing against one of the wooden pillars, and talking to 
Olga. He glanced trom the raven black hair to the 
gentle bent head beyond. But he went on talking to 
Olga. Esther felt a little lonely, a little deserted. 
She was used to the feeling, but she sighed, and 
turned away with a little impatient movement from 
the beautiful liiac glow. A noisy, welcome comfort 
was in store for her. With a burst of childish noise 
and laughter, Prissa and Jacky came rushing up the 
gallery, and jumped upon her with their little eager 
arms wide open. 

“Come for a walk, a little, little short walk, please, 
mammy,” said Jack. And Esther kissed him, and 
said yes, if he would fetch her hat and her gloves, and 
her shawl. 

As she was going, Smith came up hesitating, and 
said, not looking her full in the face: 

“Thad a message from my cousin, to beg you to 
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look in there this evening. Miss Halbert has kindly 
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said to Miss Halbert. 


take a stroll towards the music, Mr. Smith?” 


Esther could not speak very much; her heart was too 


—how could he be otherwise? but he might have 
shammed a little interest,” poor Esther thought; 
‘only a very little would have satisfied me.” 
It was quite dark when she reached Lady Mary’s, 
after seeing her children to bed. Olga, and Mr. 
Penton, and Smith were there already, and Lady 
Lucy was singing, when Esther came into the great 
bare dark room. The young lady was singing a 
little French song in the dimness, with a pathetic, 
pleasant tune—“ Si tw savais,” its name was. She 
gave it with charming expression, and when she had 
finished, they were all silent for a moment or two, 
until Lady Mary began to bustle about and to pour 
out the tea. 
“Take this to Mrs. Halbert, Geofiry,” she said, 
“and tell her about my scheme for to-morrow, and 
persuade her to come.” 
Smith brouglit the tea as he was bid. 
“We all want to go over to Grippe, if you will 
come too,” he said. . 
He looked down kindly at her as he spoke, and the 
poor foolish woman flushed up with pleasure as she 
agreed to join them. She was sorry afterwards, when 
she, and Olga, and Mr. Penton walked home together 
through the dark streets. 
*‘J wonder whether Mr. Smith means to join all 
our excursions?” said Miss Halbert. ‘I just men- 
tioned my wish to see Grippe, and he jumped at it 
directly.” 
But Esther felt a chill somehow as Mr, Penton 
answered : 
“Certainly, I—a—remarked it, Olga; you-a are 
not—perhaps aware that you have attractions—to a 
—no common degree. Mr. Smith has certainly—a— 
discovered them.” 
Poor Esther! it seemed hard to meet her old friend 
at last, only to see how little he remembered her; 
and yet she thought all is as it should be; and with 
my Jacky and my Prissa to love, I am not to be 
pitied. Still, there was astrange ache in her heart 
next morning, when they all assembled after the 
early breakfast; she could not feel cheery and un- 
conscious iike Lady Mary, or conscious and flattered 
like Olga. ‘he children in their clean cotton frocks 
were in raptures, and so far Esther was happy. 
The road to Grippe is along a beautiful mossy val- 
ley, with a dashing stream fuaming over the pebbles, 
and little farms and homesteads dotting the smooth 
green slopes. Olga and Smith were on horseback; 
Penton was also bumping majestically along upon.a 
huge bay horse; Esther and Lady Mary, and the 
Smith children and her own, were packed away into 
a big carriage with Mdlle. Bouchon, and little Geoffry 
Smith on the box. The children were in a state of 
friskiness which seriously alarmed the two mammas. 
They seemed to have at least a dozen little legs 
a-piece. Their screams of laughter reached the 
equestrians, who were keeping up asomewhat solemn 
conversation upon the beauties of nature, and the 
cultivation of Indian corn; Geoffry wondered what 
all the fun might be, and Olga remarked that the 
children were very noisy, aud that Esther certainly 
spoilt little Jack. 
“Lady Kidderminster strongly advises his being 
sent to a preparatory school,” said Penton, with a 
jog between each word; while Smith looked up at 
the blue sky, then down into the green valley, and 
forgot all about them, trying to catch the tones of 
the woman be had loved. 
The chalet was a little rough unfinished place at 
the foot of the Pic; the horses were put up, and the 
excursionists got down; they all drank milk in clean 
wooden bowls, crowded round the wood fire, and 
peeped at the rough workmen and shepherds who 
were playing cards in the next compartment—room 
it could not be called, for the walls were only made 
of bars of wood at a certain distance from each other. 
The children’s delight at seeing all over the house at 











once was unbounded. Jacky slipped his hand be- 
tween the wooden bars, and insisted on shaking 
hands with a great rough road-maker in a sheepskin, 
who smiled kindly at the little fellow’s advances. 

Lady Mary was very much disappointed and per- 
plexed to see the small result of her kindly schemes. 
It was unbelievable that Geoffry should prefer that 
great, uninteresting, self-conscious Miss Halbert, to 
her gentle and tender little widow; and yet it was 
only too evident. What could be the reason of it? 
She looked from one to the other. Esther was sit- 
ting by the fire on alow wooden stool. She seemed 
a little sad, a little drooping. The children were 


promised to come.” And Esther also, looking up | big wooden bowl full of milk, from which they sip- 
with a reproachful glance he thought, answered very | ped when they felt inclined. 
quietly she would try to come after her walk. He | caught the golden tints in her brown, thick hair; 
watched her as she walked away down the long gal- | her hat was on the floor at her feet; little Prissa— 
lery with her children clinging to her side; and all | like her, and not like her—was peeping over her | tr 
the sunset lights and shadows falling upon them as | shoulder. It was a pretty picture; the flame, the 
they went. “What a pretty picture it makes,” he | rough and quaint simplicity of the place, 
give it a sort of idyllic grace. As for Smith, he was | it 
ceased caring for her—best go, and leave things as 


“I am so glad you think Esther nice-looking,” | standing at the paneless windows looking out at the 
they were—suddenly came upon a group which 


said Olga. “It is not everybody who does. Shall we | view; all the light was streaming through his red 
beard. It wasa straight and well-set figure, Lady | touched and interested him, and made him wonder 
Esther had no heart for the music and company, | Mary thought; he looked well able to take care of | whether, after all, prudence and good sense were 
and wandered away into a country road. All the | himself and of her poor gentle Esther, too. He was 
fields of broad Indian-corn leaves were glowing as | abstracted—evidently thinking of something besides 
the three passed along; low bright streaks lay be-| the green valleys and pastures—could it be that 
yond the western plains, and a still evening breeze | odious affected woman stuck up in an attitude in the 
came blowing and gently stirred the flat green leaves. | middle of the room, who was the object of his 
Jacky and Prissa were chattering to one another. | dreams? 


full. Was she glad—was she sad? What had she | running through Geoffry’s mind, as he looked out of 
expected? Was this the meeting she had looked for | the hole in the wall, and speculated upor what was 
so long? ‘He might have spoken one word of kind- | going to happen to him here in this green pasture- 
ness, he might have said something more than that | land by the side of the cool waters. 
mere How do you do? Ofcourse, he was indifferent | waters of comfort—was happiness his own at last? | p 
somewhat sadly he thought to himself that it was | gi 
not now what it would have been ten years ago. He 
could look at the happiest future with calmness. It | bright, and kind, and happy. 


d to | st 


he stopped for an instant to look at the bubbling 
The firelight just | brook which was rushing along its self-made ravine, 
some four or five feet below the winding path; a 
field lay beyond it, and further still, the pretty lime- 


Smith, who had been thinking matters over, as he 


ee walk which leads to the baths in the mountain. 


bled down the steep pathway, and settling that 





Were they | d 


did not dazzle and transport him as it would have 


done in former times—he was older, more indifferent; | imitation of the little Smiths, ‘‘ come into the steam- 


he had seen so many things cease and finish, 80 | e 
many fancies change, he had awakened from so many 


vivid dreams, that now, perhaps, he was still dream- | kind, and happy. ; 


ing; life had only become a light sleep, as it were, 
from which he often started and seemed to awaken. | e 
Even Esther—what did it all mean? did he love her 


vanish with the,difficulties, as the beauty of a land- 


than she had ever been—the plain lines—the heavy 


through imploring tears on the Pincian Hill. They 


children came running to her knee. Raphael could 


are to be seen everywhere, and in every clime and 
place; no galleries are needed, no price need be paid; 
the background is of endless variety, the sun shines, 
and the mother’s face brightens, and all over the 
world, perhaps, the children come running into their 
arms. White arms or dusky, bangled or braceleted, 
or scarred with labor, they open, and the little ones, 
clasped within loving walls, feel they are safe. 
Quite oblivious of some observation of Miss Hal- 
bert’s, Smith suddenly left his window and walked 
across to the fire, and warmed his hands, and said 
some little word to Esther, who was still sitting on 
her low seat. She was hurt and annoyed by his 
strange constraint and distance of manner. She an- 
swered coldly, and got up by a sudden impulse, and 
walked away to where Lady Mary was standing, cut- 
ting bread-and-butter for the children. ‘‘ Decidedly,” 
thought the elder Jady, “things are going wrong. I 
will ask Geoffry to-night what he thinks of my 
widow.” “I am a fool for my pains,” Geoffry 
thought, standing by the fire, “and she is only a 
hard-hearted flirt, after all.” 
He was sulky and out of temper all the way back. 
In vain did Olga ransack her brain, and produce all 
her choicest platitudes for his entertainment. In 
vain Penton recalled his genteelest reminiscences. 
Smith answered civilly, it is true, but briefly and 
constrainedly. He was a fool to have come, to have 
fancied that such devotion as his could be appreciated 
or understood by a woman who had shown herself 
once already faithless, fickle, unworthy. Smith for- 
got, in his odd humility and mistrust of himself, that 
he, too, had held back, made no advance, kept aloof, 
and waited to be summoned. 
Geofiry had the good habit of rising early, and 
setting out for long walks across the hills before the 
great heat came tw scorch upallactivity. The water 
seemed to sparkle more brightly than later in the 
day. The flowers glistened with fresh dew. Opal 
morning lights, with refractions of loveliest color, 
painted hills and brooks, the water-plants, the fields 
where the women were working already, and the 
slippery mountain-sides where the pine trees grew, 
and the flocks and goats with their tinkling bells 
were grazing. It was a charming medley of pastoral 
sights, and scent, and fresh air; shadows trembling 
and quivering, birds fluttering, green thrilling with 
color, the clear-cut ridges of the hills, clear waters 
bubbling among reeds and creeping plants and hang- 
ing ferns, among which beautiful dragon-flies were 
darting. Smith had been up to the top of the Bedat, 


always the wisest and the most prudent of things. 
In the middle of the stream, some thousand years 
ago, @ great rock had rolled down from the heights 
above, and sunk into the bed of the stream, with the 
water rushing and bubbling all round it, and the 
water-lilies floating among the ripples. Perched on 
An odd jumble of past, present, and future was | the rock, like the naiad of the stream, was Esther, 
with Jacky and Prissa clinging close to her, and 
sticking long reeds and water-leaves into her hair. 
The riverkin rushed away, twisting and twirling and 


book in her hand, and a great green umbrella, looked 


less now that he had seen her, and found her un- | to himself, “If she would but give me one little sign 
changed, sweeter if possible—and he could not help | that she liked me, I think—I think I could not help 
thinking it—not indifferent? Would the charm | speaking.” 


scape ends where the flat and prosperous plains begin. | her cousin, after breakfast, discovered, to her great 
He did not think so—he thought so—he loved her— | surprise, that what she had thought of as a vague 
he mistrusted her; he talked to Olga, and yet he | possibility, some day very far off, was not impossible, 
could not keep his eyes from. following Esther as she | and might be near at hand, after all. She did not 
came and went. -All she said, all she did, seemed to | say much to Smith, and he did not guess how much 
him like some sort of music which modulates and | she knew of all that was passing in his mind. “ He 
changes from one harmonious thing to another. A | will go away, he will never come forward, unless 
solemn serenity, a sentiment of wordless emotion | Esther meets him half way,” the elder lady thought 
was hers, and withal, the tender waywardness and | to herself, as he left the room; and she longed to 
gentle womanliness which had always seemed to be | speak to Esther, but she could not summon courage, 
part of her. She was not handsome now, any more | though opportunity was not wanting. 


hair—the deep-set eyes were the same—the same as | that very afternoon, watching the people go by; first 
those eyes Smith could remember in Roman gardens, | one child went away, then another, and at last Lady 
in palaces with long echoing galleries, looking at him | Mary and Esther were left alone. 


had haunted him for seven years since he first caught | trunks of the trees,” said Lady Mary. ‘How pic- 
the trick of watching to see them brighten. Now, | turesque the peasant people are in their mountain 
they brightened when the two little dark-headed | dress!” 


find no subject that pleased him better. Smith was | said. ‘What a fine-looking young fellow that is, 
no Raphael, but he, too, thought that among all the | who is leading the cart! How much prettier and 
beautiful pictures of daily life, there is no combina- | more picturesque the blue and red caps are than our 
tion so simple, so touching as that of children who | chimney-pot hats! There is Mr. Smith crossing the 
are clinging about their mother. And these pictures | street—he would look very well in a beret, with his 


was too late—she did not care for him—he had 


isappearing into green. The leaves and water- 
lants swayed with the ripples, the children wrig- 
led on their narrow perch, while Esther, with a 


“Cousin Jeff, cousin Jeff!” cried little Jack, in 


r; there’s lots of room.” 
“How d’ye do?” said his mother, still bright, and 


“* How d’ye do, Mrs. Undine?” said Smith, bright- 
ming and coming to the water’s edge. 
As Smith walked back to his breakfast, he thought 


And Lady Mary, who had her little taYk out with 


They were standing in thg balcony of the chalet 


“Took at that team of oxen dragging the great 


“The men look so well in their berets,” Esther 


long red beard.” 
“Certainly he would,” said Lady Mary; and then 
she suddenly added, “Esther, would you domea 
favor? They have been talking of going to the fair 
at Tarbes to-morrow. I shall be obliged to stay at 


Geoffry a beret, and give it to him, and make him 
wear it? I know you will, if I ask you.” 

“A red, or a blue one?” said Esther, smiling. 
“The nicest you can get,” said Lady Mary. 
“Thank you very much indeed.” 


time well while she was in the Pyrenees, “ had been 
very much struck by Tarbes,” Mr. Penton declared. 
“Tt is pleasantly situated,” Murray says, “on the 
clear Adour, in the midst of a fertile plain in full 
view of the Pyrenees. Public walks contribute to 
the public health and recreation. The market- 
people, in their various costumes, are worth seeing.” 
Geoffry Smith received a short note from Mrs. 
Penton, two mornings after the Grippe expedition. 
It ran as follows: 4 


“DEAR Mr. SmitH:—Mr. Penton is making an 
excursion to Tarbes to-day. We start at two, so 
that we may not miss our lunch, as it is not safe to 
trust to chance for it, and we should be much pleased 
for you to join us after; but in case of rain, we should 
give it up. Unfortunately, there appears no chance 
of anything so refreshing. 


“Sincerely yours, Mira PENTON.” 


To which Smith, who was rather bewildered, briefly 
answered that he should be delighted to join them at 
the station at two. The station was all alive with 
country folks, in their quaint, pretty dresses, berets, 
red caps, brown hoods, and snooded gay-colored ker- 
chiefs, and red cloaks like ladies’ opera-cloaks. The 
faces underneath all these bright trappings were sad 
enough, with brown wistful eyes, and pinched, worn 
cheeks. Ruskin has written of mountain gloom and 
mountain glory, and in truth the dwellers among 
the hilJs seem to us, who live upon the plain, sad and 
somewhat oppressed. 

Smith looked here and there for his party, and dis- 
covered at last, rather to his dismay, Olga, her sister 
and her brother-in-law, sitting on a bench together. 
Then Esther had not come, after all; he felt inclined 
to escape and go back to the town, but Olga caught 
sight of him, too, and graciously beckoned. 

“Mrs. Halbert is not coming, I am afraid?” said 
Smith, shaking hands with them. 


“She was here a minute ago. dacky took her to 
look at a pig—was it a pig or a goat, Olga? I didn’t 


home with my husband and Lucy. Would you bring | ishing among them had little smart 


Lady Kidderminster, who must have employed her } saying: 


notice.” 

Mrs. Penton’s naive remarks gave Smith a little 
trouble, sometimes, and he could not always suppress 

@ faint smile. Fortunately, Esther came up at this 
moment, and it was not perceived. 

Esther at one time had not meant to come, but 
she could not resist the children’s entreaties, or trust 
them to the Pentons alone. She was weary and 
dispirited; she had passed a wakefal, feverish night. 
How, or when, or where it began, she did not 
know; but she was conscious now that in her heart 
of ,hearts she had looked to meet Geoffry again some 
day, and hoped and believed that he would be un- 
changed. But she now saw that it was not so—he 
liked her only as he liked other people, with that 
kindly heart of his—no thought of what had been 
occurred to him. He might be a friend, a pleasant 
acquaintance, but the friend of old, never, never 
again. How foolish she had been, how anwomanly, 
how forward! Even at nine-and-twenty, Esther 
could blush like a girl to think how she had thought 
of Geoffry. She, whore heart should be her chil- 
dren‘s only; who had been faithless, and selfish, and 
remorseful so long—she was glad, almost, to suffer 
now, she was soangry and vexed with herself. In 
future she thought she would try to be brave and 
more simple; she would love her darlings, and live 
for them; and perhaps some day it might be in her 
power to do something for him—to do him some ser- 
vice—and when they were very old people, she would 
tell him, perhaps, how truly she had been his friend 
all her life. 

The sun was blazing and burning up everything. 
The train stopped at a bridge, and they all got down 
from their carriages and set off walking towards the 
market. Squeak, chatter, jingle of bells, screaming 
of babies, pigs, and pigs, and pigs, pretty gray oxen, 
with carts yoked to their horns, priests, a crowd 
assembled round an old woman with a sort of tripod, 
upon which you placed your feet for her to blacken 
and smarten your shoes; mantillas, green and red 
um brellas, rows of patient-looking women, with sad 
eyes, holding their wares in their hands, scraggy 
fowls, small little pears, a cabbage, perhaps brought 
from over the mountain, a few potatoes in a shabby 
basket—the scarcity and barrenness struck Smith 
very sadly. Esther was quite affected; she was 
emptying her purse and putting little pieces right 
and left into the small thin hands of the children. 
They passed one stall where a more prusperous- 
looking couple—commergants from Toulouse—were 
disposing of piles of blue and red Pyrenean cape. 
Esther stopped and called Jack to her, and tried a 
little red bere¢ on his dark curly head, and kissed 
her little son as she did so. She had not seen Smith, 
who was close behind her with Olga, who smiled at 
the pretty picture. Mies Halbert, soon after leaving 
the railway carriage, had complained of fatigue, and 
taken poor Geoffry firmly but gently by the arm, 
with a grasp which it was impossible to elude. 
Esther scarcly noticed them; she walked on with 
her children as usual, and her motherly heart was 
melting ‘over the little wan babies, whose own 
mothers found it so hard a struggle to support them. 
They were lying in the vegetable-baskets on the 
ground, slung on to their mothers’ backs, and staring 
with their dark round eyes. Some of the most flour- 
ps, with arti- 
ficial flowers, tied under their ch After buying 
Jack’s beret, Mrs. Halbert seemed to hesitate, and 
then making up ber mind, she asked for another 
somewhat larger, which she paid for, and then turned 
to Smith with her old bright look and gave it him, 


“J think you would look very well in a beret, Mr. 
Smith—don’t yon like a blue one best?” 
Smith wore his beret all day; but Olga, the inev- 
itable, held him, and would not let him go. Esther 
thonght it a little hard, only she was determined not 
to think about it. They wandered for hours through 
the bare, burning streets. There seemed to be no 
Shade; the brooks sparkled, bright blazing flowers 
grew in gardens, the houses were close-shuttered, 
scarcely any one was to be seen; little bright- 
plumaged birds came and drank at the streams, and 
flew away, stirring the dust. The children got tired, 
and eross, and weary; the elders’ spirits sank. Some 
one, standing at a doorway, told them of a park, 
which sounded shady and refreshing, and where they 
thought they would wait for their train. The road 
lay along a white lane with a white wall on either 
side, and dusty poplars planted at regular intervals. 
Esther tried to cheer the children, and to tell them 
stories, as well as she could in the clouds of dust. 
Mrs. Penton clung to her husband, Olga hung heavily 
upon Geoffry’s aching arm. “ He might come and 
help me with the children.” Esther thought he would 
have done so once. They reached the gates of the 
park at last. It was like utter desolation, enclosed 
behind iron railings—so it seemed, at least, to the 
poor mother; ragged sbrubs, burning sun, weeds 
and rank grass growing along the neglected grave) 
walks. There was a great white museum or observ- 
atory in the middle, to which all these gravel paths 
converged; and there was—yes, at last—there was a 
gloomy-looking clump of laure) and fir trees, where 
she thought she might perhaps find some shade for: 
Jack and for Prissa. As she reached the place, it 
was all she could do not to burst ont erying, she was 
so tired, so troubled,; and every minute the dull 
aching at her heart seemed to grow worse and worse. 
Poor Esther! The others came up and asked her if 
she would not like to see the view from the observa- 











laughing about her as usual; and she was holding a 





and was coming down into civilized lite again, when 


“Esther, do you mean?” asked Mrs. Penton. 


tory; but she shook her head, and said she was tired 
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and should stay where she 
| away and left hor. One Fi 
| Slippers, with a faded India 
hat, discoursing as she went 
| ing children: 

“ Savez-vous, ma fille, que 
ce west pas joli, mon enfant, 
| mon Helene. Les grimace 

bonne societe. Le Pare es 
changing the sulject. Her 
the arid, burning distance, 
greater than ever. Lt seen 
and hours had passed since 

“T have some good ney 
» cheerfully, appearing trom | 

Halbert, we have only just 
; oo Jack, I'm going to bi 

my back.” And & 

delighted Jack, pooped 0! 
him, ; 
Esther and Prissa set of 
Pentons followed as best the 
The little station was ag. 
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with their packs, three En 
bockers. Smith met them \ 
side, and swinging by his nm 
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goodness, we have done wit! 
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Kidderminster should hav 
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amphitheatre of which I ca: 

“O dear! we shall never 
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into a seat, ‘and the dinner 

The benches were full, an: 
disperse here and there, as 
Esther perched herself up 
little Prissa haif asleep on }, 
day she had spent! She ga 
it was over. 

“Have you room here 1 
coming up. “He wont ow) 
“Come, my son,” said J 
round the boy, and pulling . 
have been very good to J: 
with an upward look of her 
Smith looked at her, « J; 
said, with a sudden emotion 
this. I sometimes wonder . 
and me, or quite different Pp 
“T thought,” said Esther. 
we had ever been friends, 1 
“T thought you had forgo’ 
crossly. There was a jar 
mist before her eyes, Sh: 
done. Poor Esther sudden! 
ss i dear, my dear, don’t 
can I say to beg your ; 
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does not allude to it,” 

“Why don’t you go and 
office?” said Smith, autho 
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“I was a little afraid of 
first saw you. I tried | 
help myself, and cam 
d of the world, if yor 
er changed—never tory 
ave always loved you. Dx 
to me; put me out of this 1 
“ What a fearful crowd! | 





said Mrs. Penton, sudden! 
tell me where Charles has } 
my eau-de-cologne in his ; 
crowd—” 

Esther could not answer, 
Prissa, and trying to hide bh 
pointed out the ticket oftice 

with great gravity, turne: 
and took Esther’s hand, ; 
voice: 











“Dear Esther, once you 
telling me what you thou: 
me now? Indeed I am the - 
“And I am not the sam 
with her sweet face still wet 
tender, Esther-like impulse 
two little hands and put tl 
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and should stay where she was, and they all went 


oo 
a minute ago. dacky took her to 


ag it a pig or a goat, Olga? 


I didn’t 


; naive remarks gave Smith a little 
, es, and he could not always suppress 
vortunately, Esther came up at this 


was not perceived. 


time had not meant to come, but 


ist the children’s entreaties, 


or trust 
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ral s alone. She was weary an 
pence a wakefal, feverish night. 


id not 
. r where it began, she di 
we conscious now that in her heart 





ad looked to meet Geoffry again some 








away and left her. Qne French lady went by in her 
slippers, with a faded Indian scarf and old Leghorn 
hat, discoursing as she went to some neglected-look- 
ing children: , 

“ Savez-vous, ma fille, que vous faites des grimaces ; 
ce west pas joli, mon enfant, il faut vous surveiller, 
mon Helene. Les grimaces ne se font pas duns la 
bonne societe. Le pare est vaste,” she continued, 
changing the subject. Her voice dwindled away into 
the arid, burning distance, and the desolation seemed 
greater than ever. It seemed to Esther as if hours 
and hours had passed since the others had left her. 

“IT have some good news for you,” said Smith, 
- cheerfully, appearing trom behind the laurels. “ Mrs. 


smell of wild thyme, a quizzing of crickets. The 
wain was moving over the hill-side, the lights twin- 
kled from the houses in the town; and Smith and 
Esther talked and talked, counting over the fears, 
the doubts and the perplexities of the last few days. 
Now, for the first time, Esther felt a comfort and 
security which had never been hers before—even in 
the first early days of her marriage; not since the 
time when she bade Smith farewell on the Pincio. 
It seemed to her now as if all care for the future, all 
bewilderment and uncertainty, were over. Here 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


DOCTOR JONATHAN POTTS, 


SURGEON GENERAL of the Northern and Middle 
Departments in the Revolutionary war, was born in 


was the faithful friend, once more ready to do battle 
for her with the difficulties of life; ready to shield, 
and to serve, and encourage to decide—to tell her 
what was right; and poor Esther had long felt that 


Bristol, Pennsylvania, in 1747. His paternal ancestor 
Thomas Potts was among the first company of the 
society of Friends, who arrived at Burlington, New 
Jersey, in the first ship which brought emigrants to 


orders of Doctor Stringer, who placed him in charge 
of the hospital at Fort George. 

Affable, jovial, of fine executive power, and supe- 
rior education in his profession, Doctor Potts made 
friends wherever he went, and was popular, not only 
with General Gates, but the whole military and 
medical staff. After General Gates joined the com- 
mander-in-chief, in Pennsylvania, Doctor Potts was, 
for a time, on dutyin Philadelphia. He passed a 
portion of the winter of 1776-77, with his family in 
Reading; but in January, 1777, he was again com- 
missioned with the titts of Director of the General 
Hospital for the Northern Department, 
After the surrender of General Burgoyne, on the 




















that port, in 1678. Thomas Potts with his family | 17th of October, 1777, a large portion of General 
¢ he would be un- Halbert, we have only just time to catch the train. | to her decision was like a great pain and impossibility. | settled opposite Burlington, in Bristol, Pennsylvania, | Gates’s army reinforced the main army under Gen- 
\ and believed tha devadtils . Come, Jack, I’m going to be your horse; get up on | But here was Smith to advise, and it seemed to her | and were oneof the first English families in the State, | etal Washington. In a letter from the latter to John 
she now saw that it ban with that my back.” And Geoffry ‘set off running with the | as if troubles and difficulties became like strong | John Potts, the father of the doctor, was the founder Hancock, Président of Congress, announcing his 
- as he Hked other ian net ‘been delighted Jack, just as Olga appeared in search of | places, now that he was there. His manner of look- of Potts-grove, and his large old mansion still stands, | Victory over Burgoyne, he adds: 
his—no thought ee 4. oyitenenh him, ing at life was unlike that of the people among whom | He was the owner of several furnaces and a large | ‘I cannot close my letter without requesting your 
m. He might bea Mi is rock never Esther and Prissa set off running too, and the | she had been living; he seemed to see things from a | landed estate, and died respected and beloved, in | excellency to inform Congress of the good care and 
put the friend of old, n a des oily Pentons followed as best they could. different level, and yet she felt as if he only saw 1768, at the age of fifty-eight years. attention with which Doctor Potts and the gentlemen 
Site .olish she had been, ao on Esther The little station was again all alive, and crowded clearly, and that everything he said was right and In 1766, Jonathan, the subject of this sketch, in | of the Genera) Hospital have ducted the busi 
Even at nine-and- sphan thought by peasants and countrywomen, Spanish bandits | true. Some people seem by intuition to see only company with his relative, Benjamin Rush, subse- | of their departmen:. °% must beg that some honorary 
\ ke a girl to think how ae e oe her: with their packs, three English tourists in knicker- | truth and right; others must needs work it out by | quently distinguished as one of the signers of the | Mark of the favor of Congress may be shown to Doc- 
‘ she, whore heart sho aeietnetal bockers. Smith met them with Jack capering at his | failing and sorrow. They realize truth by the pain | Declaration of Indeperitience, and a celebrated phy- | tor Potts and his subordinat lates.” The 
ho had been faithless, os cat, to suffer J side, and swinging by his new friend’s hand. of what is false, honor through dishonor, right by sician, sailed from Philadelphia, to England, to enter | duties of this department were very ardous, and re- 
» long—she was glad, ith herself In “TI have taken the tickets.” he said. “Thank | wrongs repented of with bitter pangs. And Esther | the University of Edinburgh—to study medicine. | quired the most constant attention. Doctor James 
ag angry and vexed W prea edate and goodness, we have done with Tarbes. What a beast- | had long felt that this was her fate. She did not | While in London, Doctor Franklin gave them letters | Thacher, author of the “ Military Journal during the 
hought she would A seoaey ina vb ly hole it is!” realize all that she understood later—only she felt it | of introduction to the professors and others, and also | Revolution,” was surgeon’s-mate under Doctor Potts. 
she would love her edd ane oh het * “T am surprised,” Penton remarked, “that Lady | somehow. She drifted into a peaceful calm, and, } inclosed to them the following paternal advice: Under date of December, 20th, 1777, he says, “The 
(1 perhaps some day > om senneeen> Kidderminster should have had sach a high opinion thankful, she seemed suddenly and unawares to be “ London, Dec. 20th, 1766 wounded soldiers committed to my care in October 
, «omething for him—to do . she would of the—a—place. She particularly mentioned an | gliding through siill waters after the tempest. “GENTLEMEN :—With this I soni you letters ee last have all recoversd, and as a compliment for my 
\ | \ en they were very old wgeomed his friend amphitheatre of which I can gain no information.” When she awoke in the morning, she knew that he | several of my friends at Edinburgh. It will be a | @8siduity, and attention to my patients, I have re- 
. P + haps, how truly she had . “‘O dear! we shall never get in in time for the | was near at hand; she heard his kind voice, and the pleasure to me if they prove of use to you. But you ceived from Doctor Potts, our Surgeon General, a 
er tog up everything. table dhote,” faintly gasped Mrs. Penton, sinking | children’s prattle, down in the court-yard below. | wiil be your best friend if you apply diligently to your | °2¢Tous and handsome present.” 
ve EY was blazing and burn 4 all got down into a seat, ‘and the dinner will be over.” Latér in the day he would come up to see her, and | studies refraining from all idle, useless amusements In Novewber, 1777, having obtained a furlough, he 
So Cote ons opped at a bridge, and t vd go is the The benches were full, and they were all obliged to | they talked over old days, and the new days seemed | that rad apt to lessen or Withdraw the attention pm Bg left Albany to visit his wife and friends in Pennsyl- 
son! -.rriages and set off bapery screaming disperse here and there, as they could find places. | to shine with a sudden gleam, now that he had come your main business. vania. While with his family in Reading, he was ap- 
ot} sneak, chatter, jingle o 8, y oxen Esther perched herself upon a packing-case, with | into them; the dull hours went more swiftly, the sky “This, from the character you bear in the letters pointed by Congress, Director General of the Hos- 
wit oo y os, and pigs, and pigs, pretty a pare wn) : little Prissa haif asleep on her knee. What a dreary | seemed brighter; evening came, full of sweet tones, | you brought me, I am persuaded you will do. Let- | Pitals of the Middle Department, and also, Surveyor 
-, «+. yoked to their horns, consent tripod, day she had spent! She gave a sigh of relief to think mysterious lights, aud peace and perfume; people ters of ronssnentathie may serve a stranger for a | General. During the three succeeding years he con- 
ms sol) syand an old woman ve aie te blacken : it was over. passing by seemed strolling, too, in a golden beat- day or two; but when he in Bes reside for years, he tinued in active duty. It was not the will of Provi- 
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nm your shoes; mantillas, a en, with sad coming up. ‘ He wont own he is tired.” the sweetness and depth of the twilight. The morn- or totally destroy the effect of pee’ letters. I take | Pendence of his country achieved, and for which he 
a} cows of eam dn, scraggy “Come, my son,” said Esther, putting her arm ing came with a bright flash, not dawning with a the freedom, therefore, of counselling you te be cir- | 80 ardently longed. He died in 1781, at the early age 
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ton cae DMS art yrs in ocheby have been very good to Jack, Mr. Smith,” she said, | the hot blaze of the mid-day sun, Geoffry would | people are very shrewd and observing), that you may . 
, tw «tig 2 esr ttt ness struck Smith with an upward look of her clear eyes. come into the shaded room where the women were bring from thence as good a dines as you carry MISERABLE HOMES. 
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room, tenanted by a wife and children made gaunt 


bsg) : with famishing, a home to the husband and father, or | 
+4 on as she did so, She had not seen Smith, 


mist before her eyes. She was tired, vexed, over- 
4 close behind her with Olga, who smiled at 


done. Poor Esther suddenly burst into tears. 


Atanas 


you, that besides the study of , you endea’ 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of natural philosophy 





(her grown-up name was to be Priscilla) liked best 
sitting quietly on her mother’s knee, and, as it were, 


to them? Is the brutal drunkard’s family den a | 
in general. You will from thence draw great aids in | home? or the covert where fear and crime crouch | 
“My dear, my dear, don’t cry,” said Smith. “‘ What | staring at the stories she told her, with great round ; 
r leaving y res ’ > 8 g ’ 8 ud, well both of diseases and remedies, and avoid : 
— yorpenamnere gery and can I say to beg your pardon? You should have eyes. The story broke off abruptly when Smith came one _ pent Ian car gueetine di garreertin. Dill: Arp restate 
y carriage, com 


known me better—you—” 

‘“‘Icannot understand about that amphitheatre,” 
said Mr. Penton, coming up. “Murray, you see, 
does not allude to it.” 

“Why don’t you go and ask the man at the ticket 
office?” said Smith, authoritatively. And Penton, 
rather bewildered, obeyed. 

“I was a little afraid of you,” said Smith, “when 
first saw you. I tried tu keep away, but I could 


+1 or Geoffry firmly but gently by the bar 
rasp which it was impossible to — 
" irely noticed them; she walked on W 

-en as usual, and her motherly heart was 
over the little wan babies, whose own 
man .- und it so hard a struggle to support ag 
ore lying in the vegetable-baskets on . e 

-tang on to their mothers’ backs, and va g 

» dark round eyes. Some of the most flour- 





many errors. I tion this b T have observed 
that a number of physicians here, as well as in 
America, are miserably deficient in it. 


“I wish you all happiness and success in your 
undertaking, and remain, 


“Your friend and humble servant, 
“8. FRANKLIN.” 
In consequence of the illness of a young lady to 


in, and another tale began., It seemed like a dream 
to poor Geoftry to find himself sitting there, with 
Esther, at an open window, with the sounds and the 
sunshine without, sounds of horses at the water, of 
the water rushing, of voices culling to each other, of 
sudden bursts of bells from the'steeples of Bagneres 
de Bigorre. It seemed to him almost as if all the 
years were not, and he was his old self again. Can 





steps of justice? or the splendid mansion where jea- 
lousy is and faith is not? or the pretty villa where 
the victim of man’s profligacy pines heart-broken 
among the roses? or any other dwelling, high or low, 
where moral degradation, like Poe’s raven, casts its 
harrowing shadow on the floor? No; not one of 
these deserves the steriing name, coined in tht heart, 
by which the happy designate their abodes. God 
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train. 


The children got tired, 
the elders’ spirits sank. Some 
told them of a park, 
and where they 
The road 
with a white wall on either 


1d dusty poplars planted at regular intervals. 


tried to cheer the children 
_ as well as she could in 


the 


and to tell them 
clouds of dust. 


‘enton clung to her husband, Olga hung heavily 


Geoffry’s aching arm. 
e with the children.” Esther 


at last. 


i . i 
1 iron railings—so it seemed, ' 
mother; ragged shrubs, burning sun, 


There was a great white m ' 
in the middle, to which all these grave 


‘hought 


“He might come and 


thought he would 
tone so once. They reached the gates of the 


It was like utter desolation, 


enclosed } 
at least, to the ; 


weeds 
rank grass growing along the neglected gravel 


nseum or observ- 


1 paths 
rged; and there was—yes, at last—there was & 
iosking clump of laure) and fir trees, where 


she might perhaps find some shade for 


and for Prissa. As she reached the place, it 
ill she could do not to burst out crying, she was 


red, so troubled, ; 


and every minute the dull 


g at her heart seemed to grow worse and worse. 
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- Esther! 


The others came up and asked her if 


would not like to see the view from the observa- 
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“have always loved you. Dear Esther, say something 
* to me; put me out of this horrible suspense—” , 
“What a fearful crowd! how it does crush one!” 
said Mrs. Penton, suddenly appearing. “Can you 
tell me where Charles has hidden himself? He put 
my eau-de-cologne in his pocket, and really, in this 
crowd—” 
Esther could not answer. She was bending over 
Prissa, and trying to hide her tears. Smith politely 


help myself, and came. I should have gone to 
md of the world, if you had been there. I have 
er changed—never forgotten. I love you as I 






pointed out the ticket oftice to Mrs. Penton, and then, 
with great gravity, turned his back upon the lady, 
and took Esther’s hand, and said, with his kind 
voice: 

“Dear Esther, once you used not to be afraid of 
telling me what you thought. Wont you speak to 
me now? Indeed I am the same as 1 was then.” 

“And Iam not the same?” said Esther, smiling, 
with her sweet face still wet with tears. And witha 
tender, Esther-like impulse, she took her children’s 
two little hands and put them into Geoffry’s broad 
palm. 

Geoffry understood her, though he did not know 
all she meant. The Pentons joined them again, and 
the train came up, and the others wearily sank into 
their places, but Mrs. Halbert’s fatigue was gone. 
All the way back neither Smith nor Esther spoke one 
word to each other. The sun was setting; all the 
land was streaming with light; the stars were begin- 
ning to shine behind the hills when they got back to 
Bigorre. 

“Will you come for a walk?” said Smith, as he 
left Esther at the door of the inn. And in the even- 
ing he came for her; and, though Olga looked puz- 
zled and not over-pleased, Esther put on her hat and 
said: 

“Tam ready, Mr. Smith.” And they went out 
together, without any explanation. 

They went up the pretty lime-tree walk which 
leads to the baths of the Salut. People were sitting 
in the dark on the benches, talking in low evening 
whispers. Priests were taking their recreation, and 
pacing up aud down in groups. From the valley be- 





you fancy what it was to him after his long waiting, 


suddenly in port, as it were, with his wish there be- 
fore him and almost within his grasp. Death, indif- 
ference, distance, other men and women, years, 
forgetfulness, chance, and human frailty, had all 
been between them and divided them; and now, all 
things surmounted, like a miracle these two seemed 
to be brought together again, only divided by a 
remembrance. . 

Some things seem so familiar, so natural, that 
though they befall us only once or twice in a life-time, 
perbaps, yet while they last they seem almost eternal, 
and as if they had been and would be forever. They 
suit us, and harmonize and form part of ourselves 
and of our nature, and so far in truth they are 
eternal if we ourselves are eternal, with our sym- 
pathy, and hopes, and faithful love. 
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FEMALE TASTE IN DRESS. 

Taste in dress can scarcely lead its possessor astray, 
and is, indeed, a moral guide. It is full of reminders 
and admonitions; nor can a woman dress herself in 
perfect taste without a distinct knowledge of her 
personal defects. A hundred fashions are pretty and 
charming in themselves; but she knows they are not 
for her, and resists them. They are forbidden by 
something in figure, complexion, station, age, or 
character, which, though not flattering to her vanity, 
she does not permit herself to forget. Passion for 
dress is profuse and extravagant; taste in dress is full 
of wise, philosophical economies, knowing that the 
merit of decoration is not in its elaborate richness or 
expense, but in its adaptation. Taste in dress is 
essentially moderate and selt-collected; never forget- 
ting that the object of dress is not to exhibit itself, 
but its wearer; that all that the most splendid toilet 
has to do is to set off a noble, graceful, and winning 
presence, and itself to be lostina pleasing or effective, 
or, it may be, dazzling general impression. Passion 
for dress is always intent on what others will 
think—on taking some new eye by storm; taste has 
self-respect, and, before all things, must satisfy its 
own notions of propriety and grace. 








low came an occasional tinkle of goats’ bells, a fresh 


long resignation, long hopelessness, to find himself 


whom he was betrothed, he returned suddenly from 
Edinburgh, and upon her recovery they were married 
on the 5th of May, 1767. He then became a medical 
student in the College of Philadelphia, and, in the 
summer of 1768, graduated as bachelor of physic, at 
the first medical commencement in America. He 
delivered the valedictory; and the subject seems to 
have been suggested by Doctor Franklin, as it was 
on the advantages a medical student derives from a 
previous liberal education in the other sciences, par- 
ticularly mathematics and natural philosophy. 
In 1771, he received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, and commenced practice at Reading, in Berks 
county. With the deepest interest he watched the 
difficulties that were taking place in the British Par- 
liament in relation to America. Three of his brothers 
joined with him in supporting the liberties of the 
colonies, and all were: subsequently engaged in the 
military service of their country. Another brother 
judge, John Potts, was an adherent of the royal 
cause, mention of whom is made in Sabine’s “ History 
of the Loyalists.” In 1775, Doctor Potts was chosen 
one of the Committee of Safety for Berks county, and 
was active in his endeavors to rouse upshis fellow- 
townsmen in opposition to the arbitrary measures of 
the British ministry. 
In 1776, Doctor Potts was appointed by the Conti- 
nental Congress surgeon to the troops in Canada and 
at Lake George. On the 25th of June, 1776, he was 
at head-quarters in New York city, and received the 
following note to General John Sullivan from General 
Washington’s Secretary and Aid, Colonel Joseph 
Reed: ! 
‘Sr :—The bearer of this, Doctor Jonathan Potts, 
has been appointed to the direction of the hospital in 
Canada. He is a gentleman of character in every 
respect, and most indisputable zeal in the public 
cause. As such I beg leave to introduce him to your 
notice and acquaintance. 
‘‘ Wishing you all honor and success, 

“Tam, sir, your most ob’t and humble servant, 


“ Jos. REED. 
“New York, June 25fh, 1776.” 


The next day, in company with General Horatio 
Gates, he started for the North.: On arriving at 
Crown Point, he discovered that the operations in 


help the homeless, be they poor or rich; but chiefly 
Jet us commiserate and try to succor the indigent, in 
whose squalid garrets and cellars the two-spectres 
hunger and cold are- absolute. By many an empty 
grate, among groups of their ragged victims, these 
remorseless fiends are now doing their paralyzing 
work. Blessed is he or she who exorcises them even 
from one. room, by lighting up with a cheerful glow 
the frozen hearth, feeding the starving inmates, 
clothing their blue imbs with comfortable garments, 
and converting their place of shelter into something 
like a home. 


SUN-FISHES. 
A gigantic tish, the sare sun-fish, was captured off 
Start/Point in 1864. It lay a huge, dark object on 
the water. On a boat being sent, it was soon dis- 
covered to be the back fin of a very large fish, ap- 
parently asleep. An hour’s chase by a party in a 
yacht followed, the crew battling with harpoons, 
hooks, boat-hooks, etc., and the fish several times 
trying to. upset them ky getting his back under the 
boat. At length a line was thrown over his head, 
and the fish being weakened by the struggle, was tow- 
ed alongside the yacht, hoisted on board, and slaugh- 
tered. The yacht put into Dartmouth, and the fish 
was found to weigh six hundred weight. Yarrell 
states the weight of the largest at three hundred 
weight. The peculiarities of the sun-fish are that 
they have no bones, but the whole of the formation 
is of cartilage, which can easily be cut with a knife. 
The skin is cartilage about an inch and a half thick, 
under which there is no backbone or ribs. The 
above specimen was five feet ten inches in length. 
THE SUN. 
The sun, then, is God’s material instrament on 
earth, as throughout the solar system. He is the 
dispenser to us of our share of the advantages allotted 
to us by the Great Benefactor. Of all forms of wor- 
ship, sun-worship is the most excusable in nations 
unenlightened by Revelation. Bending the knee to 
the god of day, in the belief that the throne of the 
Almighty is seated in the sun, is a far more elevated 
phase of mistaken adoration than prostrating one’s self 
before an ugly image carved out of the stump of a 

















One murder makes a villain—millions, a hero. Canada were impeded, and he became subject to the | tree. 
; but she shook her head, and said she was tired 
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THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 

If any one ever doubted the terrible evils which 
the destruction of the Union would have brought 
upon the country—both North and South—he may 
now see the truth of the matter by beholding the 
blessings which peace and a successful government 
have gained for us. Never before has the American 
Union occupied such a proud position in the family 
of nations. It has demonstrated to the world its 
immense military and naval strength, and its won- 
derful sources of internal wealth—all of which sur- 
pass the capacities of any sing'e European power. 
To-day it stands first among the nations of the earth, 
and is respected accordingly. Looking at this, we 
shudder when we think how near we have been to 
sinking into two, and perhaps half a dozen, insig- 
nificant republics, despised for our weakness, and 
the objects of the rapacity of the powers of the Old 
World. 

Now, however, we have surmounted these dan- 
gers, and we stand, together with France, at the 
head of the nations. We have surpassed the efforts 
of England, even in her palmiest days, and have ex- 
hibited more strength and capacity than any other 
power, save France. That country is confessedly the 
brain and the right arm of the Old World, while the 
Union occupies the same position in the New. 

Two such nations, moving in the advance of the 
world’s progress, and compelling the others to follow 
in their train, should be friends, and not foes. There 
is much to make them such. It was to France that 
we owed the successful accomplishment of our inde- 
pendence. Without the aid of the French fleet, we 
could not have compelled the surrender of Cornwal- 
lis, which virtually closed the war; and the gratitude 
which we have been accustomed to concentrate upon 
a single individual, Lafayette, is in reality due to the 
French nation. Besides this, the French people 
have always been the first to appreciate, and the 
most lous in upholding, the great achievements 

of this country in all that has made us a nation. 
They bave not regarded us with the narrow preju- 
dice of England, or the jealous distrust of the re- 
mainder of Europe, but they have been prompt to 
recognize the greatness of America, and have been 
ber stanchest friends when assailed. In the late re- 
bellion, they were the friends of the Union. The 
government faithfully respected its obligations, and 
the people gave us their moral support. We have, 
also, a common feeling with France in this—that to- 
day that country is the great barrier to the spread of 
European despotism. We all know how nobly the 
French struggled for the right of self-government 
against the might of combined Europe; the principle 
upon which our republic is founded being first pro- 
claimed in the Old World by them. 

In view of these facts, we are well pleased that the 
Mexican question has assumed such a satisfactory 
form. The language of Mr. Seward has been as firm 
and consistent as the most ardent American could 
wish, and at the same time so conciliatory and 
friendly as to remove any danger of a rupture with 
France. The honor and dignity of that nation have 
been most scrupulously respected, and our own most 
firmly asserted. 

It is not fair to judge France harshly. She had 
great interests at stake in Mexico, and she was in- 
vited by the most respectable portion of the popula- 
tion of that country to enter upon the course she has 
parswed. Any one who will study the question fair- 
ly, will see that the weight of the most influential 
class of Mexicans was cast into the scale of interven- 
tion, and that it was upon this invitation that the 








manner which ought to be highly satisfactory to all. 
We have a definite promise of the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Mexico, after the accomplishment 
of which we shall: leave the Mexicans to themselves 


| see fit, simply confining ourselves to preventing the 


interference of any other European power. 

No sensible man will say that France has acted 
from fear, in the solution of this question, for that, 
we believe, is a feeling which has never yet influ- 
enoed that country under the Napoleons. She has 
been guided by her respect for the Union, her sincere 
desire to perpetuate the friendship existing between 
the two countries, and her sense of the justice of our 
position, of which we have succeeded in convincing 
her. These motives, we take it, are the highest 
compliment she could pay us, and should bring 
about a more friendly feeling upon our part. 

Where, then, is the occasion for the hostility to the 
Emperor Napoleon that some of our writers and 
speakers are striving to sow broadcast through the 
land? He has done all we have asked of him, and 
surely we cannot wish him to neglect what is due to 
his own honor and the dignity of his country. He 
has, h*\ his frank and straightforward course, put 
forth anew claim to our admiration and respect, and 
it is our part now to show that we appreciate his 
friendship. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPHR. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ LOVE’s ARGOSY,” by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“THE ADVANCE OF BURGOYNE,” by George H. 
Coomer. 

“THE ROSE WINDOW OF ST. MARY’S,” by Katha- 
rine Hawdon. 

“THE MAY-QUEEN,” by Miss L. Augusta Beale. 

“HAUNTED: OR, FLORENCE LVINGTON’s OATH,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“ AMONG THE ALLIGATORS,” by Q. F. 

‘* BRUYERE,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 

“LITTLE BENNY GOES A SMELTING,” by George 
Jay Varney. 

‘BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“T MAY NOT LOVE,” by H. J. R. 

“ DISENCHANTED,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“SPRING: 1866,” by Clara Augusta. 








THE BALLET DANCER. 
BY H. A. H. 


She was only a poor ballet dancer at the Theatre 
Franqais—very pretty and very agile, and, what was 
passing strange, when one considers her position, she 
was innocent. She danced nightly before a careless 
crowd that stared, and laughed, and chatted, and, of 
course, thought no more of her after the last airy 
bound that closed her evening performance. This 
piqued her; for there was as much ambition swelling 
beneath that dainty-fitting bodice, as ever agitated 
the purple-shrouded breast of a Napoleon. What 
aspirations for fame were hers! What intoxicating 
dreams of greatness! What alluring visions of splen- 
dor, and opulence, and adulation haunted her lonely 
pillow, chasing away the sleep her weary little frame 
imperatively demanded. 

.But it was intolerable to be ignored—to spend her 
days in such utter obscurity as ballet dancers must 
resign themselves to, Nevertheless, it should not be 
always thus. And with the spirit of a D’Israeli, who 
warned the House of Commons, after his failure, that 
“the time would come when they would hear him,” 
the young girl glanced defiantly around the walls of 
her bedroom, which to her at the moment repre- 
sented the great world, and announced her intention 
of becoming famous. It was obvious that she had 
not been born to greatness. It was improbable that 
greatness would be thrust upon her. Then it was 
indubitably certain that she would achieve greatness. 
Her fine instincts warned her that, though only a 
pitiful ballet girl, she was not destined to flit through 
life without a history. These neutral tints would 
one day give place toa vivid coloring. She should 
rise above this galling mediocrity in the future that 
stretched out vaguely before her mental vision, like 
a morning landscape half enshrouded in golden haze. 

Rare nutrimeut for a hungry ambition was the en- 
thusiasm that found vent in passionate outbursts, 
in the soft rain of flowers, in the splendid offerings 
of gems and precious stones, with which the en- 
tranced Parisians greeted their temporary idol, 
Rachel! Ah, the incomparable Rachel, whose wo- 
manhood was dwarfed under the stress of dramatic 
genius ;—Rachel, with her dark flexile face, too pecu- 
liar for beauty, yet possessing a weird attraction tew 
could analyze, and all acknowledged ;—Rachel, with 
her rush of dark hair, her thrilling voice, her pathos, 
her passion, her scathing glance, her panther-like 
grace, and stately tread! 

Peerless and despotic, Rachel reigned at Paris; 
and the ballet dancer danced upon the boards where 
the great actress’s robes had swept half an hour be- 
fore. Danced and mused one among the gay troop 
of gauzy ballet girls that circled in dizzy rounds, 
tossed their white arms, swayed their lithe bodies, 
their gossamer dresses floating like snow-flakes. In- 
deed, so light they seemed, so airily they bounded, 
so web-like looked their raiment, that the briiliant 
foreign princess, in her silken-curtained box, said to 
her escort, ‘These are not flesh and bl.od, my lord, 
these are wraiths. A puff uf one’s breath would 
float, them off their feet into mid-air forever. They 
are now no longer ballet dancers, but downy abstrac- 
tions.” And the decorated lord bowed low to ac- 
knowledge the condescension of his noble charge in 
being witty! 

The Parisians welcomed the ballet dancers after 
Rachel; for they then had the opportunity of breath- 











to perpetuate or destroy their empire, as they shall 





Emperor Napoleon acted. Our government has con- 
sidered it hostile to our interests as a nation to allow 
this state of things to exist; but, instead of pursuing 
the bullying and undignified course which a large 
part of the press and the majority of our would-be 
statesmen urged upon it, and which, as it would have 
been insulting to France, would have resulted ina 
bloody war, bas adopted the more sensible policy of 
treating France with the respect and consideration 
due to her, and the end has been accomplished in a 


ing freely, of changing their positions, and of rustling 





their dresses. For Rachel, with her a/ways won 
drous and sometimes fearful delineations, threw the 
people into an asphyxia, which was mental as well as 
physical. Who could breathe,—who could think, 
with the clear, resonant voice of the great artiste in 
their ears, and her wondrous face, capable of all ex- 
pression, before their eyes? So, for the twirling 
ballet girls to succeed Rachel, was as grateful to 
them, as is the quiet rain after gusts of wind and 
thunder-claps. 

These dancers were adepts in their profession, the 
wonderment of all beholders. ‘What harmony,” 
cried all Paris, “in the twinkling feet! What intri- 
cate gyrations! What skimming and sliding! What 
elastic bounds!” It was without doubt a superior 
corps. They were admired en masse, and Lucile 
fretted herself thin that she had lost her individu- 
ality; and that, as far as distinguishing herself per- 
sonally was concerned, she might as well be immured 
within that living tomb—aconvent. ‘ But courage!” 
she whispered to herself, as she mechanically floated 
among her sister dancers in unison with the unseen 
music. “Courage, ma petite, the day will come 
when these upturned faces will beam upon you also, 
as they beam upon our great Rachel.” 

The time came when a second curtain dropped 
upon that great actress. Not the gayly-decorated 
curtain of the Theatre Francais, but the sombre cur- 
tain of death, which unrolled between her and the 
scene of her triumphs forever. The volatile Parisians 
roourned their broken idol for a brief season, and 
then chanted their old chant— Le roi est mort. 

Vive le roi!” 

At length Lucile’s plans were matured; she would 
be educated for an actress. Adieu, then, for a brief 
season to foot-lights and the tinsel of the stage! 
Adieu forever to her shimmering ballet dress! But 
ere her studies commenced, she became a limited 
spiritualist. Exemplary little Roman Catholic though 
she was, she forsook the Virgin and the saints, to 
importune the spirit of the dead actress. Think you 
under her impassioned pleading Rachel could repose 
quietly within her grave? ‘“‘Endow me with thy 
genius—what need of it hast thou now? Let me 
also win renown!” besought Lucile, in the darkness 
and solitude of her chamber. Alas! one cannot ap- 
peal to ghosts with impunity. This child of ambition 
narrowly escaped becoming a ghost herself. She fell 
ill, and during her illness she thought she had a 
vision. Rachel appeared before her, melancholy and 
reproachful. Her words were solemn: 

“Daring girl! In the grave, at least, I dared hope 
for rest. You tortured me with your appeals. Take 
the curse of my genius; but your. years so laden, will 
be few and feverish. If you have the heart to pay 
its price, then spread my mantle upon your frail 
shoulders!. The sole moment of happiness, believe 
me, which you will hereafter poxsess, will be when 
you may fling it from you and die. ool, and blind, 
that you could not discern it needed a Rachel to bear 
Rachel’s genius !” 

Lucile cherished this vision in her heart of hearts. 
No doubts lest it might be the idle fancy of a mind 
unsettled by disease disturbed her. She believed it 
as she believed in the blue heaven above her. When 
the bloom of health again made her radiant, she 
presented herself before a great teacher—even the 
veritable instructor of Rachel herself. 

“You aspire to be an actress!” he said. ‘ You 
have been trained for the ballet. Follow your origi- 
nal profession, mon enfant.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the girl, “be serious. Rachel 
has beqneathed me her genius, I demand to be 
taught, therefore.” 

A subtle, awe-some likeness stole over her face 
and pervaded her air as she spoke, and checked the 
smile of monsieur. He demurred no longer; the ex- 
ballet dancer became his pupil. And not until others 
exclaimed over the striking yet subtle resemblance 
between the novice and the great artiste, did Mon- 
sieur de J. cease to say, “I am growing fanciful in 
my old age.” Daily this likeness grew more distinct. 
The dead seemed to live again in this young girl. 
Lucile was, in reality, petite ; but in her rehearsals to 
her teacher, her frame became commanding; she 
grew, or seemed to grow, taller by a head. 

Monsieur de J. grew nervous, for there was some- 
thing weird and uncanny about his pupil. Who or 
what was this fitful, restless ballet girl, with her 
transcendent genius, and her unearthly likeness to 
the dead? After all, was it not the phantom of 
Rachel, instead of the living, breathing Lucile? The 
saints preserve him, then! 

The time at length arrived for Lucile’s debut. 
Again she was before the foot-lights; again the sea 
of faces, the perfume, the heat, the glare. But a 
strange, transfixing horror took possession of her. 
The foot-lights seemed to dance wildly hither and 
thither. A blur was upon those expectant faces; 
there was a ringing in her ears, but above it she 
caught a whisper, which seemed a hiss—“ Are you 
going to fail, then?” ‘Fail!’ Her senses were un- 
shackled at the word. She turned her head in mute 
scorn an instant in the direction of the taunting 
voice, and then her utterance broke upon the listen- 
ing multitude, and they cared not if she spoke forever. 
“QO, wonderful! Our Rachel is not dead—she lives! 
She lives again in this new actress!” each whispered 
to his neighbor, when the curtain fell. 

But wherefore recount her successes? Why linger 
over the resounding encores, the universal homage, 
the ungrudged emoluments bestowed upon her? 
Gratified ambition, splendor, admiration were too 
freely her own, not to bring their surfeit. Whata 
mockery to herself was her glittering lite! Adula- 
tion greeted her at every turn, but love was denied 





her—therefore, happiness. That was the curse of 
her engrafted genius. Pure, and cold, and alien, she 
moved in the gay society of Paris. To cold to win 
love, or to desire it. Only upon the stage, when ut- 
terly absorbed in her delineations, did she forget the 
terrible isolation of heart which death alone would 
remedy. Poor Lucile, to be haunted amid her splen- 
dor by the memory of her careless dancing days, ere 
she was famous, or even ambitious. 

“ Better my shroud than Rachel’s mantle,” she 
murmured, when at length a hidden malady no phy- 
sician’s skill could fathom laid her low. And when 
the sombre curtain dropped for her. people shuddered 
as they whispered, ‘‘ Place her in the tomb with the 
great Rachel. for she was but her phantom. The 
blessed Virgin grant our prayers may lay the troubled 
ghost!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ON THE BEACH. 


an a nel 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


When the sun was burning low, 
And his last expiring glow 
Gilded ocean's restless flow ; 


When the tide had ebbed away, 
With tlre ebbing of the day, 
In the bosom of the bay; 


When the starry fires were burning, 
Lamps of heaven, with night returning, 
Beacon lights of mortals’ yearning, 


Then we walked the brown-gray sand, 
Heart in heart and hand in hand— 
Walked the while in fairy land! 


There beside the singing sea, 
There together happily, 
Sang our hearts its melody. 


Then together; now alone 
Listening to the ocean's moan. 
Bended like a reed o’erblown, 


Here I walk the sands at eve, 
Here in solitude to grieve, 
Break the spells we loved to weave. 


Still the silver fires are set 
In night's azure coronet— 

* Do they light thy pathway yet? 
O my darling, earth is weary, 


Time without thee sad and dreary, 
Occan’s song a Miserere! 


And life's sun is burning low, 
Fainter yet life's embers glow— 
Tides will ebb that cannot flow. 
RRR OOOO 
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grees in the year 1866 
by ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk 's Officeot 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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CAPTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





P to this moment Philip Leigh 
had spoken no single word. He 
strode forward now. 

‘*Miss Genevieve, have no 
fear for your poor old friend,” 
said he. ‘As soon as Dickson 
can get a carriage for me, I am 
going to the Station House. If 
I have any influence anywhere 
in London,the persecuted crea- 
ture shall be free before hight.” 

“Philip Leigh!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Merton, her pale face 
flushing haughtily, “do you 
take sides with that creature?” 

“To whom do you refer, 
madam?” 

“To the vagabond woman [ have just sent away 
from my house, and to ber coadjutor this pauper de- 
pendent upon my hushand’s bounty,” answered the 





Hon Mrs. Richard, quite losing her temper and 
wa’ er hand scornfully toward the frightened 
Genovieve. 


Philip’s hot young blood leaped madly to hischeek 
and struck angry sparks from his flashing eyes, his 
voice was hoarse, and his hand shook as he laid it 
upon that of Genevieve. 

“If aman had made that speech, Miss Grey, you 
would have seen him prostrate at your feet by this 
time, for my arms, bruised as they are, would not 
have failed me. From a woman one must endure the 
most shameful taunts. Mixs Grey, I hope you will 
pardon the abruptness of this speech. You will see 
that circumstances compel me to be less circumspect 
than Icoukl wish. Ilove you. I think it was de- 


cidedly a case of love at first sight; but every day has 
deepened the impression. Will you let the carriage 


which takes me from here bear you to asuitable place 


of refuge? Will you—can you love me enough to 


marry me? Once my wife, we will see how long 
these shameful aspersions will have power to reach 
you.” 

Three more amazed faces than those of his listeners 
were never before seen at once. 

Philip stood up with haughty head and shining 
eyes, and repeated, with that resolute voice growing 
softer: 

“Do not make me miserable, Genevieve. You 
sha'l teach me something of your own sweet purity; 
you shall lead me in those nobler paths of life. Only 
Say you will try tolove mea little in return for my 
whole soul’s devotion.” 

Genevieve stood looking at him with widened, vio- 
let eyes, dumb, not more from his declaration than 
from the sudden revelation her joyfully leaping heart 
had simultaneously given. Twice she essayed to 
speak and the words fell back affrighted from the 
trembling lips. 

“Philip, are you mad?” suddenly demanded Mrs. 
Merton, darting forward to his side at a pace singu- 
larly unlike her accustomed stately grace of move- 
ment. 

In his old sportive, jesting moods Philip might have 
answered theatrically. But light, trivial thoughts 
could not come with his whole being roused to such 
earnestness as this. 





** Would to Heaven, Mrs. Merton, that I had al- 
ways been as rational as now,” answered he, turning 
again to the silent girl. “Genevieve, dearest, am I 
to bave an answer?” 

“f thought—I understood,” began Genevieve, 
glancing toward Annabel who stood supremely scorn- 
ful, looking back to her. 

“T guess your meaning,” Philip hastened to inter- 
pose. ‘You undefstood that Annabel and I were 
betrothed. Let me tell you how true itis. My father 
died very suddenly, his health prostrated by excite- 
ment, and some perplexity of business which I never 
rightly understood; but I know my guardian, Mr. 
Merton here, helped him out of it. I was leftas Mr. 
Merton’s ward, accompanied by the wish of my father 
(out of gratitude, I suppose), that if we were both 
willing, I should sometime marry his daughter. 
Well, the time has come for us to be suitable judges 
of the matter. Ido not fancy we are either of us 
very much in love with the other. I suspect rather 
my fair friend Annabel, when she succeeds in capti- 
vating the new lion of whom she was telling me, 
when she is Lady Barclay, will consider it a very 
good riddance for you to take me off her hands.” 

“ T consider it so now,” exclaimed Annabel, with 
asperity, her eyes snapping with a vindictive glim- 
mer. ‘After the low tastes you have exhibited, I 
scorn you, Philip Leigh, too much even to acknowl- 
edge you as a friend.” 

She swept across the room in haughty disdain, and 
the door swung behind her stately figure. 

Mrs. Richard, casting a glance of mingling rage 
and hatred behind her, slowly followed. 

“And now, my Genevieve?” asked Philip, tenderly. 

“O Philip Leigh, 1 dare not answer. Give me 
time—let me think.” 

‘You are afraid you cannot love me well enough!” 
exclaimed poor Philip, in dismay. 

Her sweet face flushed rosy in an instant. 

“Not that, not that. I never suspected it till now. 
O Philip, I love you so well Iam tempted to burden 
you with a wife upon whom rests so much ill-will and 
obloquy.” ; 

He covered the little hands with kisses. 

“Tf you love me, that is all. O Genevieve, my 
treasure! how shall I deserve you? But you will go 
away. I will take you to the house where I have es- 
tablished a new housekeeper which 1 only visit‘now 
andthen. Hard as it will be, I will not come near it. 
There shall be no breath of scandal against my dar- 
ling. But go away from here, I implore you.” 

“TI will. It was only because poor Moll begged me 
to remain that I staid at all, after my first discovery 
of their ill-will; but you must say no more to me of 
marriage until I have talked with her. O,I have 
forgotten her troubles. Philip, dear Philip, you will 
save her.” 

“There is no need,” said Moll’s deep voice, and to 
their astonishment the door swung open and the old 
woman entered. 

** You are free! they have released you!” exclaim- 
ed Genevieve, springing joyfully to her side. 

“*Old Moll is free. She has come to say you need 
no longer remain beneath the cold shadow of this in- 
hospitable roof. She has provided a home for you. 
Come at once, for I am not ready to meet Richard 
Merton yet.” 

Philip’s hand had gone diving hastily into his 
pocket, and his handsome face was almost. ludicrous 
in its mixture of embarrassment and anxiety not to 
offend the old woman. 

‘* My dear madam,” began he, ‘‘ my dear Mrs. Moll, 
will you take the young lady to a house of mine that 
I have fitted up lately, just on the outskirts of the 
city? There is a nice, respectable woman in charge. 
Oblige me, too, by taking her there in a@ carriage. 
Here is the address and my purse. Use it freely, I 
beg of you.” 

A queer, chuckling laugh came from the old woman. 

* Does the fine gentleman think Old Moll is a sim- 
pleton, that she will take the pretty bird to his gilded 
cage just for the sake of a plump purse?” 

The blood mounted impet ly to Philip Leigh’s 
forehead. 

“You wrong me, on my soul you wrong me. Do 
you think I could cherish such evil plans in such 
pure presence? Genevieve, tell her how I have be- 
sought you to marry me in Mrs. Merton’s and her 
daughter’s hearing, how I have laid joyfully my name 
and heart and fortune at your feet.” 

“It is true, Moll. You must believe him every- 
thing honorable and good,” answered the gir], eagerly. 

“You asked her to marry you, the poor, slighted 
dependent of this grand house whose mistress was 
turning angrily upon her, whose only friend was 
borne away as a common thief!” asked Old Moll, in 
an exulting tone, thrusting away the falling, white 
locks from her eyes as she peered into his face. 

“Tdid. Proud and happy should I be if she would 
only consent.” , 

‘She, without dower, or name, or friends—do you 
mean it truly, young man?” 

“As Heaven is my judge, I do,’ answered Philip 
Leigh. 

Rubbing her wrinkled hands gleefully, Old Moll 
turned to Genevieve. 

“And you, child, what did you answer him?” 

“That were I only rich, and great, and worthy of 
him, I would joyfully give consent; but that as I was 
poor, obscure, reviled, I dared not drag him down 
from his rightful place in the world.” 

Moll held up her two trembling hands, and though 
they did not see it, the tears were slipping over the 
brown cheek. 

“The Lord’s name be praised! Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” ejaculated she, fervently. “But 











come,’ we mtist go,” added she, returning in a mo- 
ment to her usual manner. ‘ We shall be wanted. 
A carriage is waiting a little further off. Come with 
us, young man. We shall need you. Go quickly, 
my child, for your shawl and bonnet. Delay not for 
anything else.” 

Scarcely five minutes longer, and they were seated 
in the hackney-coach Old Molt had stationed in wait- 
ing. Dickson with wondering eyes had brought his 
master’s cloak and wrapped around him, somewhat 
surprised to see the same policeman who had taken 
away the old woman, answering significantly her 
inquiring glance. 

“Why do we wait?” asked Philip, in surprise, 
finding the coach still remained stationary. 

“ For another passenger,” coolly replied Old Moll, 
looking out anxiously into the street, and then ex- 
claiming, in a voice of relief: 

“And here he is.” \ 

To the astonishment of all but Moll, the policeman 
came forward accompanied by the gentleman whose 
intrusion upon the exciting family scene had so dis- 
concerted the Honorable Richard Merton. He had 
just left the house after the long interview. 

The poor man looked half frightened to death as 
the policeman quietly clapped him on the shoulder, 
and whispered a few words in his ear. He came for- 
ward, however, reluctantly, to the carriage door. 

“ Come in, come in, good sir,” cried Moll, ‘‘ there’s 
no harm coming to you, none at all. A gentleman of 
your cloth should always be thankful to enact so im- 
portant a part in so worthy a cause as lies in your 
power to-day. My friends, this is the Reverend John 
Maclean, a worthy Scotchman made over into an 
American citizen.” 

The reverend gentleman looked utterly bewildered. 

“Tf you would just allow me tosneak a word tomy 
friend here, the Honorable Richara “y" began 
he, in a beseeching voice. 

Old Moll laughed. 

‘In good time you shall see him. In good time we 
will have the testimony of the Honorable Richard. 
But spare yourself needless alarm. You have only 
to speak the truth fearlessly, and it cannot injure, 
while it may greatly benefit you. Mr. Philip Leigh, 
on second thoughts I shall be glad to accept your 
proffered hospitality. I intended to p d toa 
lawyer’s office; but-if you have no objection, I will 
take the lawyer up, and proceed with this party to 
your house.” 

“I like the idea better. A dusty office is scarcely 
the place for Genevieve,” answered Philip. 

So it happened that the new housekeeper, whom 
Philip had secured a few weeks before the accident, 
for his charming little “‘ Ivy Lodge,” as he had chris- 
tened it, as she sat at the large bay window, sewing, 
was startled by seeing this coach full of passengers 
deposited at her door. 

She was a singular-looking woman, dressed more 
like a nun than the fashionable lady people of her 
class were apt to attempt. A dark brown merino 
dress, made perfectly plain, saving fora cape which 
took the place of a shawl, and half concealed her 
figure, a plain, snow-white muslin cap, coming al- 
most to her forehead, only just revealing a glimpse of 
dark hair put back as far as possible. A pale, sad 
face, with dark circles under the eyes, which spoke of 
either ill health or secret tears. With the eyes them- 
selves, one in her presence a long while might still be 
unacquainted, for the drooping lids were seldom 
raised. 

A hasty glance showed her the youthful owner of 
the Lodge, and supposing he had recovered enough 
to bring guests, she rose hastily to speak with Dickson 
who led the way. 

Dickson gave her his master’s orders, and she has- 
tened to set the other servants to execute them, and 
80 was not present when the party was ashered into 
the drawing-room. She came in quietly in response 
to Philip’s summons, and was introduced in a general 
manner, and sat down immediately in the obscure 
seat beneath the drapery of the deep window. 

Genevieve was talking eagerly with Old Moll, and 
scarcely turned her head, only catching a careless 
glance of a gray dress and snow-white cap. But 
Madame Heckler, the housekeeper, after a sudd 





the delicate hands clenched themselves together till 
the plain gold ring on the third finger made a sharp 
indentation In the tender flesh. 

He who had been once John Maclean of Scotland, 
but was now the Reverend Mr. Pomfret of Chicago, 
answered, unhesitatingly: 

“‘T did. I married an English couple—very inter- 
esting people they were.” 

** God bless you!” ejaculated Old Moll. “ You’re 
not a villain. You’ve only been the innocent dupe of 
a wily man. John Maclean, this is a blessed day for 
you.” 

The clergyman looked questioningly into the face 
of the lawyer, thinking the old woman demented. 

“ Yon will understand our drift presently. Now I 
want the names of this couple. Take time before you 
answer.” 

The man was silent some time, then spoke, con- 
fidently: 

Tl am positive concerning the groom, but am not 
so certain about the bride’s name. He was Wilmot 
Leigh of Lincolnshire. Her name was Miriam— 
Miriam Black, or White, I am not positive which.” 

“There are other colors,” said the lawyer, smiling. 
“ Green, Grey, etc.” 

“ Grey! that is it. Miriam Grey.” 

‘You are positive? You bave no further doubt?” 

“None whatever. The circumstances were peeu- 
liar. The fee was generous enough to keep me two 
months longer in Sicily than I intended. I was a 
poor minister then, broken down with being turned 
away from my Scotch parish.” 

* Did you know that Wilmot Leigh died not quite 
two years after“ 

“*T have never heard a word from him since; my 
life has been entirely changed since then.” 

“Did you know that the widow’s claim was dis- 
puted? that her marriage was denied? that her cer- 
tificate was stolen? that another entered into pos- 
session of the rightful property of her child?” 

“T never heard a word of it.” 

ms m you are likewise ignorant that search was 
made all over Scotland, and far and wide through 
Great Britain for a John Maclean to testify ‘to the 
marriage ceremony he performed? That advertise- 
ments were sent: about, and diligent inquiry set on 
foot?” 

The astounded man held up his right hand solemnly. 

“As Heaven is my witness, I am ignorant of it all.” 

I believe him,” ejaculated Old Moll, still clutching 
hold of Philip Leigh’s arm to restrain the impetuous 
questions which rose to the young man’s lips. 

“Tell us how it happens all this inquiry could not 
reach you. But first let me say that Richard Merton 
was the principal administrator of the estate which 
did not go te Wilmot Leigh’s true heirs!” 

A low exclamation burst from the clergyman’s lips. 

“I see it allnow. What a poor dupe I have been. 
Let me tell you everything. I understand now why 
I was arged to return at once to America. I canie 
home from Sicily improved in health, but stil) sorely 
dejected in mind. My mother had died during my 
absence, which severed the only tie which bound me 
to Scotland. I tried unsuccessfully to obtain a living 
of some sort in England, and was forced to write for 
periodicals to earn my bread. I had occasion to go 
to Mr. Merton for a recommendation to a desirable 
office, and he inquired my history. I am positive 
now that I went back to my sojourn in Sicily, and re- 
lated the marriage incident. It must have been then 
nearly two years after. I remember distinctly his 
inquiries about the names of the parties. He in- 
formed me that it lay in his power to put me into just 
the position I required, provided I was willing to 
fulfil a few unimportant conditions. He said a cer- 
tain whimsica) lady of fortune had commissioned him 
to find a clergyman to send out asa sort of mission- 
ary to the great western country in America, she 
agreeing to pay a most liberal salary yearly, provided 
the clergyman would take her name, and lose his old 
identity and associations. In the woeful strait to 
which I was reduced, this offer seemed like a special 
providence. I had no ties whatever to make it diffi- 
cult r me to comply with the conditions. John 
Maclean kad been such a wretched being, had proved 





sharp glance at the sweet, girlish face, pressing her 
hand against her side, sank into her seat, grown 
ghastly pale. 

The lawyer, at a signal from the policeman, rose 
deliberately, and holding a little slip of paper in his 
hand, at which he now and then glanced lightly, thus 
addressed the kidnapped clergyman: 

“Are you willing to give your testimony as regards 
acircumstance with which you are acquainted, in 
behalf of a client of mine?” 

‘* Certainly,” answered the American minister, 
promptly, looking immensely relieved. 

“You will understand that your testimony is to be 
taken down beforc all these witnesses, so you will be 
strictly accurate in your statements. The matter is 
of somewhat ancient date. You were in Sicily in the 
winter of 18—, seventeen years ago,in the town of 
—, near Palermo?” 

“ T was,” was the prompt reply. 

‘Your name then was John Maclean, your pro- 
fession that of a clergyman. You belonged to Scot- 
land—came from near Edinburg.” 

“All of which is strictly true,” responded the rev- 
erend gentleman. 

‘Did you perform any ceremony in your capacity 
as clergyman while in Sicily?” continued the lawyer, 
tapping the paper significantly, and looking straight 
into the face of the witness. 

Old Moll bent forward in breathless attention. The 
brown figure in the window shrank further back, and 





so miserable a failure, I was not sorry to have done 
with him, and hegan life again under the better aus- 
pices of James Pomfret. I went to America; I 
settled in Chicago. The stipulated sum has been 
regularly paid, but I have heard nothing else from 
Richard Merton until to-day. I have grown prosper- 
ous, and I trust usefal. I haveahappy family circle, 
and have become a genuine American citizen. But 
growing rather fatigued after an unusually arduous 
season of preaching, the whim seized me to come 
back to my old Scottish home and see if I should re- 
cognize myself in the hapless associations connected 
with it. Passing through London, and learning by 
the directory his residence, I called to thank the man 
who I supposed had been the disinterested means of 
my prosperity.” 

“The hand of the Lord is in it all,” eried Old Moll. 

Philip Leigh was cz: his feet atlast. He confronted 
the-l<wyer with a paler, stern face. 

“T seem to be in a maze,” said he, “but if this 
story I have heard is true, what am 1?” 

No one answered. 

“At least I can say this for myself,” continued he, 
the proud, young head haughtily erect, “I am no 
dastardly usurper of another’s rights. No one here 
is so astounded at this startling revelation asI. It is 
true I have no question of it. It throws light upon 
many strange m9 ts of my g dians. It ex- 
plains my poor father’s sudden death. No wonder 
the perfidy of such an act killed him! But there are 
true heirs somewhere. Does this movement come 
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from them? Sir, show them tome. They shall find 
an eager friend to assist them in proving their rights. 
Why, how hardly they must judge of me. Wilmot 
Leigh‘s own son kept out of his right by such a dis- 
tant relation as I. Man of law that you are, I put 
the case in your hands at once. I leave the property 
to be given to these so long defrauded heirs.” 

Having spoken thus, still pale and sorely agitated, 
Philip Leigh took his seat again by Genevieve’s side. 

She laid her hand timidly upon his. 

“ Philip, Philip Leigh,” whispered she. 

He turned with a quivering lip. 

“ It is only for your sake I am sorry, Genevieve,” 
said he, with a wistful smile. ‘It was pleasant to 
think I could give you all the beautiful surroundings 
you deserved.” 

“This noble restitution, this prompt obedience to 
the laws of honor are worth forty estates,” answered 
she, in the same low voice. “We are alike in our 
fortunes now, Philip, dear Philip. Iam so happy in 
accepting your offer made this afternoon. I can do 
it now fearlessly. Weare both young and strong; 
Heaven will smile upon your noble conduct. We 
shall be prosperous and happy both.” 

He looked up into her face now, all pain and sad- 
ness falling off beneath the glow of joyful pride. 

“Heaven bless you, Genevieve! I am ready for 
anything now.” 

Old Moll’s sharp ears had caught every word, but 
the green calash hid the overflowing eyes, the tri- 
umphant smile, from observation. 

“No doubt the true heirs will.speedily be forth- 
coming,” said the lawyer, turning to the policeman. 
“‘ You are satisfied now, I judge, that the statement 
my client made wascorrect, that the motive for hang- 
ing about Richard Merton’s door was for a more 
worthy purpose than stealing spoons or table linen?” 

The man nodded, good-humoredly. 

“« We may need your evidence at some future trial. 
At present I think we had better relieve Mr. Leigh’s 
parlor of so many intruders. You, reverend sir, will 
of course consent to accompany me where I can take 
down your evidence in a proper shape.” 

He exchanged a few low words with Moll, gathered 
up his papers, and accompanied by the policeman 
and the Reverend Mr. Pomfret of Chicago, took his 
departare. 

“‘Lhope, Madame Heckler, you have given orders 
for a generous entertainment,” said Philip, ina gay 
voice, app hing the wind where the brown 
figure was hidden. 

She did not answer, and he laid his hand lightly 
upon the drooping curtains and drew them aside. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated he, in a tone of alarm ; 
“the woman is dead, or has she only fainted?” 








CHAPTER VIIilL. 


RICHARD MERTON came forth from the library 
-something like half an hour after his reverend ac- 
quaintance had left it, looking baggard and exhausted. 

He inquired of the servant if dinner was ready to 
be served, and looked gratified when told that it only 
waited for his appearance. Yet when he had seated 
himself, and the well-filled plate was set before him, 
he pushed it away with a sickly smile, and asked for 
coffee only. 

He was too wretchedly abstracted to notice how 
pale and angry was his wife’s face, or even to remark 
the absence of Annabel. 

It was only upon the short, irritated cough, the 
well-known prelude to the angry terrent of words 
with which this daughter of a baronet had sometimes 
regaled him, that he started nervously, and returned 
to the ci of her pr . Rallying allbis 
powers, he looked across the wat and said, in what 
was intended for an ned tone, but which 
dismally failed of its purport: 

**Why, my dear, are we all alone? Where are the 
young people? [ thought Philip was down out of his 
chamber at last.”’ 

“« My daughter isinherchamber. She hasasevere 
headache. Mr. Philip Leigh has returned to his own 
home, I believe. Have you finished your dinner? I 
am sure I have no appetite myself. I would like to 
see you in the library,” answered Mrs. Merton, with 
freezing, stately courtesy, which paid due regard to 
the presence of the servant. 

“Twill gonow. Idon’t think I am very well to- 
day. I must get away from business for a little 
while,” answered the master of the house, in a lugu- 
brious tone; and with a rueful face he followed the 
lady as she swept befvre him. 

She waited till he was in the room, closed the door 
behind him, and turned the key with a viniictive 
snap. Then sweeping about, she faced him with eyes 
flashing angrily, and cheeks purple with rage. 

“Richard Merton,” cried she, in a voice trembling 
with passion, ‘this is your work; this comes from 
setting yourself against my authority. I wanted the 
girl sent away, and you would not let me!” 

** What in the name of reason ails you? Annabel, 
I told you I could not send her off, but 1 submitted 
to your plan; [allowed you to make her life as intol- 
erable here as you could. What has she done now? 
0, Tremember. About that old woman. Set your 
mind at rest. Tam going over to the police station; 
I will take care the creature is convicted upon a 
charge that will put her safely out of the way. Of 
course she stole. I have no doubt of it.” 

“Tdon’t care anything about the woman,” cried 
Mrs. Merton. “The old wretch helped matters along 
for that blue-eyed doll, instead of hurting them, as I 
expected. I don’t care anything about her now, only 
I think it would be a satisfaction to see them all hung 
together !”” 




















‘What troubles you, then? The girl shall go if 
you insist. I will get her boarded somewhere in the 
country.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before?” vociferated the 
lady, fairly doubling up her delicate hand and shaking 
it in his face. ‘‘ It might have done some good then, 
but it is too late now.” 

**Too late!” repeated the Honorable Richard, re- 
treating before the menacing gesture, and asking 
mentally what could have happened to put his wife 
into such an extravagant rage. 

“Too late!” mimicked Mrs. Merton, following up 
her advantage, and finally holding him at bay in the 
corner of the room. ‘‘O Richard Merton! I could 
find it in my heart to box your ears, just as if you 
were a blubbering schoolboy. Your stupidity has 
spoiled everything, ruined my poor Annabel’s happi- 
ness for life. O that hateful girl! that insolent Philip! 
My poor, dear Annabel!” And Mrs. Merten sank 
down into the chair behind her, and indulged in that 
rare luxury for her, a genuine, unfeigned fit of 
hysterics. 

It was along time before the Honorable Richard 
learned just what had happened. Not until he had 
seen his wife in an exhausted sleep, with her faithful 
Susan watching over her, and gone to his daughter. 

The fair Annabel gave him a more coherent ac- 
count. He was somewhat relieved to find the extent 
of the grief her mother had set forth in such piteous 
terms, had been the shedding of a few natural tears 
of injured pride and mortification. She had already 
discovered’ a gleam of hope. On the table with the 
refreshment-tray, which had been somewhat rudely 
rifled for a young lady heart-broken, and life blight- 


ed, lay a small newspaper engraving of the latest lion, } 


the handsome Lord Barclay, in the act of mourting a 
spirited hunter. 

The undaunted young lady had been building air 
castles of wonderful success, founded upon the solid 


basis of the set of diamond and amethyst, “ which } 
, through the hall to the outer portal, he saw her just 
| closing a coach door behind her, as it whirled away. 


anger as he listened to the by no means softened | He went back to the library, with the look of a man 


papa could not certainly have the heart to refuse now.” 
Richard Merton’s sallow cheek flushed hot with 


recital. 

**I do not wonder at your mother’s excitement,” 
said he, sternly. “The insulting young ingrate! 
After all I have done for him, to defy me in my own. 
house. We shall see how his proud head will bow. 
He shall yet sue humbly for the privilege of marrying. 
you.” 

And he went back to his library, unlocked one of 
his private letter boxes, and began a strict search 
over a pile of papers, yellow and dusty with the years 
in which they had reposed in unmolested quiet. 

He found whatever he had been searching after, 
carefully sealed in a blank envelope, and laid it se- 
curely in the secret compartment of his pocket-book. 
When this was done, he sat there a long time, lost in 
deep, and by no means agreeable revery. The flush 
of anger died out from his thin, sallow cheek. His 
head drooped lower and lower, until it rested upon 
the arms crossed over the table. A hollow groan came 
drearily upon the stillness of the room, as his labor- 
ing chest shook convulsively. 

“O Alick, Alick! if I had followed your solemn 
charge, I might yet have hope of gaining back my 
peace of mind. I thought all things were laid in such 
a prosperous train, that I stood upon the goal of my 
desires, and lo, the fruit turns to dead ashes on my 


lips! The very foundation of security and safety | 


seems knocked away from under my feet. Turn 
which way I will, only bitterest humiliation awaits 
me. Heaven have mercy upon me! After all these 
years of forgetfulness, my sin has found me out!” 

There was a woeful wretchednesss in the tone, a 
terrible agony of remorse looked out from the glitter- 
ing eyes. 

“Richard Merton!” said a deep-toned voice, “have 
you grown wretched gh for at t? Do you 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance?” 

The startled man sprang up, and looked around 
him wildly. The door of the paper and rubbish closet 
was slowly opened, and the ubiquitous Moll walked 
forth gravely. 

“Who are you?” demanded Richard Merton, 
shrinking back from the outstretched, warning fin- 
ger. ‘* How came you here?” 

“T entered buta momentsince. I knew you would 
be here overwhelmed with the failure of your cher- 
ished plans. I meant to svare the wretched hour 
with you.” 

“ Who are you?” demanded Richard Merton, ina 
tone less fierce and high. 

**T am one who knows every secret you have sought 
to bury in your guilty heart, Richard Merton. I 
know of the foul wrongs perpetrated, of the evil plans 
frustrated. Once again I ask,do yourepent? Would 
you once more have peace of mind?” 

“Tt is impossible—there is no hope!” cried out the 
tortured man. 

“ With man it is impossible. With God all things 
are possible,” answered the strange woman, who had 
always a text for every occasion. 

“Tf I could hope so,” muttered Richard Merton, 
wistfully. 

“Carry your agonizing repentance to the feet of a 
Merciful One, more ready to give than you to ask,” 
exhorted Old Moll. 

The master of the stately house clasped his hands 
over his face, and the hot tears streamed through 
them. 

“It is well,” croned Old Moll, rocking herself to 
and fro. “Tears are never at the command of the 
utterly depraved. They show when the heart grows 
like that of a little child. Weep on, Richard Merton; 
weep away all the hardness, and obstinacy, and evil 








pride. Throw yourself, like a sinner, at the Lord’s 
feet, prostrate in the dust, and rise up like him, par- 
doned, ready to go forth to prove by works the sin- 
cerity of your repentance.” 

Another long silence. The hands were slowly 
withdrawn, the white, haggard face looked forth with 
@ gray gleam of hope upon its ghastly features. 

“T think I understand you. Whoever you are, I 
thank you. You have put into my groping hand a 
thread, which, frail as it is, may raise me up above 
athe vortex of ruin which threatens to engulfme. I 
do repent. In dust and ashes I acknowledge that I 
have lived all my life by a taulse and treacherous prin- 
ciple—that no man can do evil and find peace, even 
though prosperity surround him. I will make full 
confession, not to punish Philip Leigh, but to restore 
to the defrauded their just inheritance. You have 
some mysterious interest in the girl; take this, it is 
all that is needed, but I can bring further proof, a 
living witness. Take it quickly, ére the evil demons 
come back torule my heart. Take it, use it, and 
leave me to implote mercy of that Heaven whose rule 
I have long defied.” 

He snatched out from the pocket-book the envel- 
ope so lately placed there, thrust it into the old wo- 
man’s hand, and dropped his head again to the 
table. 

Moll’s hands were clasped over it a moment in joy- 
ful thanksgiving. Then, suddenly, she bent over the 
humiliated man, resting her two hands upon his 
shoulder, with her hot tears dropping upon the bow- 
ed head. 

“ Richard Merton, may the merciful Lord forgive, 
and bless, and love you as I do!” said she, solemnly, 
but the voice was not the voice of Old Moll. 

He sprang up, and looked around him wildly, 


| stretching out his arms imploringly. 


“Who spoke? where are you? O, in the name of 


"mercy, speak again?” 


But Old Moll had vanished, and when he rushed 


walking in his sleep. 





Philip Leigh lifted up the stiff, insensible figure of 
Madame Heckler, and carried it to the divan, bidding 
Old Moll calla servant to his aid.. The mysterious 
woman had complied, and taking advantage of the 
confusion at the Lodge, had quietly made her way 
back, as we have seen, to Merton House. 

Genevieve, with her ready sympathy and womanly 
dexterity, came to the aid of Philip, and untied the 
strings of the muslin cap to give the cold throat re- 
lief. Heavy masses of rich brown hair, threaded occa- 
sionally with gleams of silver, fell out as she removed 
the cap, and made a wonderful change in the char- 
acter of the face. 

The girl, with a low cry, sprang away, and search- 
ed over the pale, cold features with fierce, question- 
ing eyes. 

‘““What could have affected her so strangely?” 
murmured Philip, as he chafed the delicate hands, 
and sprinkled thg water carefully over the insensi- 
ble face. ‘Genevieve, could you loosen that close 
shawl? It would nearly strangle her, I think, if 
breath should come at all.” 

Genevieve’s shaking hands unlocked the plain, 
black brooch which secured the cape, and unbutton- 
ed the waist of ber dress across the neck. 

Another low, sobbing cry broke from her, as her 
trembling tingers tangled themselves in a black cord 
around her neck, which drew forth a small ivory 
case. She seized the case, opened it, gave one glance 
at the girlish face painted within, and fell on her 
knees before the sufferer, crying, faintly: 

“QO, save her, Philip, save her! She must not die! 
It is my mother, my blessed mother!” 

Philip Leigh could not stop for further questioning, 
but worked with a will, chafing vigorously at the 
cold hands; and forcing drop by drop through the 
parted lips the wine Dickson had brought to him. 

Their efforts were rewarded at last. Slowly came 
the fluttering breath back to the gasping lungs. 
The deathly pallor of the complexion warmed be- 
neath the inflowing tide of life. After a feeble 
trembling the eyelids fluttered away, and those sad 
blue eyes looked up—into other tender orbs of just 
such violet hue. 

‘Mother, mother!” sobbed Genevieve, flinging her 
arms around the helpless figure. 

The feeble hands were clasped around her neck 
with a passionate abandonment of tenderness, which 
showed how terrible a void had racked the mother’s 
heart, and over the colorless lips rippled the old 
words of endearment, the tond, childish phrases, 
mixed up with many a sweet Italian word of caress- 
ing love. 

“My child, my darling—my own precious one! 
Genevieve, carissima’? Dolhold you in my arms 
again? O, how these eyes have ached, ached all the 
day and wept all the night, for one sight of this 
precious face.” 

‘“Why did you send me away from you? O, why 
did you practise so cruel a deceit?” asked the daugh- 
ter, in tones of gentle reproach. 

“To give you your rights, I knew I should never 
be able to prove them myself. And I could trust so 
fearlessly the noble man to whom I sent you. O, 
my darling, if [had known he was to die, I should 
never have tried it. And yet how blessedly has the 
truth come forth.” 

She had been growing stronger, and raised herself 
now, and drew her daughter’s head fondly to her 
breast, while her tingers wandered lovingly amid the 
gold-brown, rippling curls. 





believed I was to die, and I embraced, with feverish 
longing to have you safer, the first opportunity to 
send you to Captain Alick. I gave him all your his- 
tory and mine, and I knew that great, generous sou) 
would accomplish all that was possible. Do I under- 
stand that this noble-hearted, though strange ap- 
pearing woman you call Moll, was left by him with 
the furtherance of his plan? Heaven bless her for- 
ever. O, my child, we can face the world now. Your 
mother’s name is free from cloud or stain.” : 

‘* Mother, dear mother, what claim have 1? You 
perplex me,” said Genevieve, slewly. 

“My child, did you not hear the man’s testimony? 
It was true, every word of it. Wilmot Leigh was my 
husband, your father.” 

The girl sprang away from the clinging arm, and 
flew where Philip stood, grave, startled, almost dis- 
mayed by this renewed revelation. 

“ Philip, O Philip, I can give it back to you, I can 
give it back to you. Wish mejoy, Philip!” 

He took in hia the eager hands. 

“My Genevieve, pardun me that I am almost griev- 
ed. Shall I be so selfish, so cowardly as to allow you 
to marry a penniless man? You, who with your 
peerless beauty, your angelic goodness, and this no- 
ble fortune, may well count upon the coronet of a 
duchess.” 

“Philip, Philip! will you mar the blissfulness of 
this happy day? What for me were the proudest 
coronet in the land, if I lacked the more precions 
diadem of Philip Leigh’s affection?” pleaded a sweet, 
earnest voice. 

While yet Philip, the proud, foolish fellow, stood 
gravely thrusting down the longing to clasp her in 
his arms, and defy every nobleman in the land to 
wrest her from him, Old Moll returned from the 
hasty visit to Merton House. The few words she had 
overheard explained the case for her shrewd mind. 
She came up to them with a smile they did not s-e. 


**You have discovered in my absence the true heir 
to the Leigh property, Mr. Philip. It is well for you 
that you have given good proof of your disinterested 
aftection, else had you lacked Old Moll’s approval. 
Now, no voice will give a heartier blessing to your 
union than mine. Especially,” she added, “as I 
have taken pains to ascertain, as becomes a faithful 
guardian, that a snug little property is set down to 
you ina will which may shortly come into the ex- 
ecutor’s hand.” 

“It is a false report. There can be no one able or 
willing to will their property to me,” vociferated 
Philip. 

Moll smiled calmly. 

“You are rash in your judgment. I am very posi- 
tive there is an individual both able and willing, my 
gallant young lover. Take your sweet little bride, 
and be happy, Philip Leigh. You deserve each other, 
and this happy issue of so many startling develop- 
ments. The girl’s angel mother could not refuse her 


‘*My rights, mamma? I do not understand—it is 
all a mystery.” 

‘You shall hear it fully explained. Only say you 
forgive me for allowing you to believe me dead; but 
O, was I not the keenest sufterer? Sometimes I have 
thought to grow mad with the hungry longing, 
gnawing ever at my breast. I have kept your history 
from you, because it was so woefully sad that I wish- 
ed to spare your young heart so much grief. I really 


‘sanction to such a union. May lier blessing descend 


upon you. Old Moll’s mission is accomplished. She 
must go her own way now, and bid you Sa 

“ Farewell!” exclaimed Genevieve, sei: old 
woman’s hand. ‘“ Never, never, my noble, generous, 
patient friend! You must remain with us! your 
home will be ours, your happiness our earnest study. 
You shall not leave us, Moll. Help me plead with 
her, Philip. Dear mother, it is Moll who has wrought 
all our joy, help me to convince her that she is 
thence forward one of our family.” 

The old woman wheeled around suddenly, as Mrs. 
Wilmot Leigh came forward to her side, to add her 
voice to her daughter’s entreaty. 

‘* Mother, mother!” exclaimed Moll, in a shaky 
voice. ‘‘ What do you mean, Genevieve Leigh?” 

““That I have found my mother, my poor, poor 
mother, who nearly crushed her own heart and mine, 
to send me away to one whom she believed able to 
prove for me my rights. She concealed her continued 
existence to further the longed-for discovery. I found 
her here, Philip’s housekeeper and my mother. It 
is all like a beautiful fairy tale—the lost one return- 
ed to life—the good made happy.” 

“Ah, there is one whose place none can fill,” 
sighed Mrs. Leigh—* our noble, noble friend, Captain 
Alick. I understand that he left with you, my good 
woman, the fulfilment of his plans for our behalf. 
Wonderfully indeed have you succeeded. It is very 
little indeed that we can do for youin return. Sure- 
ly you will not refuse us the satisfaction of earing 
for your declining years.” 

Moll had been staring wildly from beneath the 
green calash. 

“Ah!” cried Genevieve, ‘‘I remember. She used 
to know you. She told me she used to know and 
love you, once. Do you not recognize my mother, 
Moll?” 

‘““What! is there still further discovery to be 
made?” exclaimed Philip, gayly. 

“ Yes,” answered Moll; but her voice sounded sin- 
gularly unlike the deep tones to which they had 
grown accustomed. 

She turned around slowly and deliberately, and 
walked toward the door. 

‘* No, no!” cried all three. 

“TI will come again. I must go for Richard Mer- 
ton. Put aside your anger against him; he is a mis- 









































erable but penitent danse. “Without knowing of thir 
discovery of ours, he has voluntarily given me the 
long-sought marriage certificate with which to estab- 
lish the claims of this dear Genevieve, Wait her 
till d can bring him.” 

It was not so tedious a matter waiting, though Mo!' 
was absent two hours. There was so much to tell o: 
either side—so many explanations. Mrs. Leigh we 
saying with a happy smile, just as the carriage rolle ' 
again to the door: 

“Ah, Philip Leigb, you cannot guess with whe’ 
bitter and unkind feelings I came hither as you 
housekeeper. 1 applied to you, from a vague hope, « 
in some way eliciting information concerning th: 
cruel arts which had been practised to defraud me 
and my daughter of our rights. I watched you: 
movements closely until the accident occurred. The 
my bitterness melted. I learned from Dickson’s oc 
casional visits, of your chivalrous condact to my 
Genevieve. I began to doubt your complicity with 
your guardian. I grew torespect you, How thank- 
ful I am now to heal our difficulties by giving yor 
this precious one, I cannot express to you, for wort 
have little power where feelings are so deep.” 
Philip extended his hand to meet that of his lat: 
housekeeper with deep emotion. Genevieve left he: 
tender clasp of the twain, to run to the window | 
watch the inmates of the coach. 
“He has come! O Philip, Mr. Merton has com ' 
But how melancholy and bowed down he looks, Dea 
Old Moll! her influence seems almost miraculou: 
How could she melt that proud heart? Mother, de: 
mother, do not tremble se. Why should you b° 
afraid to meet him?” 
“Alas, my child, the sight of that man will reco 
many sore experiences of my life; but that whic 
thrills me now with keenest pain is the memory 
Alick Thurston.» He came between us so wicked! 
and cruelly—this Richard Merton. O, how will ! 
dare to meet my eyes?” 
“Or mine!” exclaimed Philip, fiercely. ‘“‘ Maki: 
me the innocent defrauder of the widow and orpha’: 
to give a wealthy husband to his daughter,” 
He came in first—Richard Merton—and his ste 
lip quivered, as he said, promptly: 
“T have just listened to a strange but blessed sto: . 
—that one whom I believed sleeping in her grave h:. 
returned to life, toenable me to atone, 80 far as p: 
sible, for my wicked conduct, I come into the pre: 
ence of you whom I have wronged so bitterly, huu: 
bly and penitently to confess’ my wrong-doing; 0: 
that I have heart to expect or implore your forgiv: 





sincerity in the sight of Heaven.” 

The words fell falteringly from his lips. It was « 
most frightful to witness the great change which b 
come over him in these few brief hours. Not only 
his deportment, the humbl leadi d ti 
tone which had been so hard, “and stern, ‘and ger 
sufficient of old, the downcast, mournful eye « 
broken voice; but in the haggard, worn face, the t 
form bowed and bent as with the sudden weight | 





Tho pair who had been so bitterly denouncing bh 
@ moment since, spoke simultaneously: 

“« We believe you truly penitent. We forgive } 
freely.” 

A mournful smile broke over his face, 

“So generous? I did not expect it. Ididnot d: 
hope for it. I@msure I do not deserve it yet. |} 

I will try. “Heaven willing, I will try.” 

Genevieve hastened to give him an easy-chair, 
she saw how bis limbs trembled. He sank int 
with a long-drawn sigh, 

“You too?” he murmured, in a keenly regrei: | 
tone. 

Moll from the doorway had observed everythin 

“ Thrice blessed is this joyful day. [talmost se- 
like an earthly resurrection day. The blind see, |. 
wicked repent, the dead are made alive again!” -- 
claimed she, coming forward slowly. 

‘And you were to reveal still another myste 
said Genevieve, eagerly. 

Moll was deliberately untying the strings of | 
olious green calash, which no one yet had seen 
moved from her head. 

Tantulizingly slow in her movements, she cror 
the reom, and rang the bell, ordering # basin a: 
ewer. The servant brought it, while utter stil 
and watchful eyes followed her movement, 

The green calash fell upon the fluor. Upon itd: 
ped likewise the long, snow-white, elfish locks; 
cloak, the blue dress followed. Moll stood befure th: 
d lina fine broadcloth suit of navy blue 
bright buttons, She bent over the basin, dashed | 
water over the swartly face and hands, and tur 
around, 

Genevieve was sobbing in the outstretched arm. 
another moment, and Richard Merton was knee 
at her feet. 

“Captain Alick! O Captain Alick!” 

Guly swift-falling tears, choking sobs, and 
hand-pressure, could give utterance to the em: 
which filled every heart. Words were so utter]: 
adequate, so poor, so feeble, at such a moment! 

Later on, Captain Alick had called around hi 
Jubilant group. Not one of the dear ones who 
| clung so fondly to his memory was absent. T 
was honest Tim, with a story of his own to tell, 0! 
wonderful comfort Old Moll had given him at 
lonely hut on the night of his first visit, and o! 
iY) many queer expeditions since. There was Dic 
and Jane Gove, almost as glad in their young ! 
ter and mistress’s felicity, as in the promised « 
fort of their own lives. Even Richard Merton 
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ness, but that I believe it the first step toward rv: | 
trieving my character here, and the way to prove ©\\ | 
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u go her own way now, and bid you Sad 
“arewell!” exclaimed Genevieve, cciaiihen old 

















My rights, mamma? I do not understand—it is 
a mystery.” 
You shall hear it fully explained. Only say you 
give me for allowing you to believe me dead; but 
was I not the keenest sufferer? Sometimes I have 
sught to grow mad with the hungry longing, 
wing ever at my breast. I have kept your history 
m you, because it was so woefully sad that I wish- 
| 0 Spare your young heart so much grief. I really 
lieved I was to die, and I embraced, with feverish 
ging to have you safer, the first opportunity to 
/d you to Captain Alick. I gave him all your his- 
y and mine, and I knew that great, generous sou) 
‘ald accomplish all that was possible. Do I under- 
. ad that this noble-hearted, though strange ap- 
, «ting woman yon call Moll, was left by him with 
. furtherance of his plan? Heaven bless her for- 
vr. O, my child, we can face the world now. Your 
 ther’s name is free from cloud or stain.” 
Mother, dear mother, what claim have I? You 
plex me,” said Genevieve, slewly. 
‘My child, did you not hear the man’s testimony? 
vas true, every word of it. Wilmot Leigh was my 
-band, your father.” 
he girl sprang away from the clinging arm, and 
vy where Philip stood, grave, startled, almost dis- 
yed by this renewed revelation. 
* Philip, O Philip, I can give it back to you, I can 
-e it back to you. Wish mejoy, Philip!’ 
‘le took in hia the eager hands. 
My Genevieve, pardon me that Iam almost griev- 
Shall I be so selfish, so cowardly as to allow you 
uarry a penniless man? You, who with your 
. ‘tless beauty, your angelic goodness, and this no- 
fortune, may well count upon the coronet of a 
hess.” 
Philip, Philip! will you mar the blissfulness of 
. happy day? What for me were the proudest 
net in the land, if I lacked the more precions 
‘lem of Philip Leigh’s affection?” pleaded & Sweet, 
“aeat voice. 


hile yet Philip, the proud, foolish fellow, stood 
vely thrusting down the longing to elasp her in 
arms, and defy every nobleman in the land to 
st her from him, Old Moll returned from the 
y visit to Merton House. The few words she had 
, cheard explained the case for her shrewd mind. 
came up to them with a smile they did not s-e. 
’ You have discovered in my absence the true heir 
‘he Leigh property, Mr. Philip. It is well for you 
youhave given good proof of your disinterested 
tion, else had you lacked Old Moll’s approval. 
, nO voice will give a heartier blessing to your 
vm than mine, Especially,” she added, “as [ 
. taken pains to ascertain, as becomes a faithful 
dian, that a snug little property is set down to 
1 ina will which may shortly come into. the ex- 
_or’s hand.” 


’ {t is a false report. There can be no one able or 
vng to will their property to me,” vociferated 
in ip. 
oll smiled calmly. 
You are rash in your judgment. Iam very posi- 


tion to such a union. May her blessing descend 
nyou. Old Moll’s mission is accomplished. She 


an’shand. ‘“ Never, never, my noble, generous, 
unt friend! You must remain with us! your 
ve will be ours, your happiness our earnest study. 

shall not leave us, Moll. Help me plead with 

Philip. Dear mother, it is Moll who has wrought 
our joy, help me to convince her that she is 
.ce forward one of our family.” 

‘e old woman wheeled around suddenly, as Mrs. 
not Leigh came forward to her side, to add her 
v to her daughter’s entreaty. 

Mother, mother!’ exclaimed Moll, in a shaky 
2». ‘What do you mean, Genevieve Leigh?” 
that I have found my mother, my poor, poor 
ier, who nearly crushed her own heart and mine, 
‘end me away to one whom she believed able to 
2 for me my rights. She concealed her continued 
vence to further the longed-for discovery. I found 

here, Philip’s housekeeper and my mother. It 
. like a beautifal fairy tale—the lost one return- 
o life—the good made happy.” 

‘Ah, there is one whose place none can fill,” 
-d Mrs. Leigh—* our noble, noble friend, Captain 
«. Lunderstand that he left with you, my good 
an, the fulfilment of his plans for our behalf. 
iderfully indeed have you succeeded. It is very 
» indeed that we can do for you in return. Sure- 
‘u will not refuse us the satisfaction of earing 
our declining years.” 
had been staring wildly from beneath the 
n calash. 

\h!” cried Genevieve, ‘I remember. She used 
tow you. She told me she used to know and 
you, once. Do you not recognize my mother, 


What! is there still further discovery to be 
>?” exclaimed Philip, gayly. 
Yes,” answered Moll; but her voice sounded sin- 
‘rly unlike the deep tones to which they had 
n accustomed. 
» turned around slowly and deliberately, and 
ed toward the door. 
‘o, no!” cried all three. 
will come again. I must go for Richard Mer- 
Put aside your anger against him; he is a mis- 











..\» there is an individual both able and willing, my 
: ‘wnt young lover. Take your sweet little bride, 
. be happy, Philip Leigh. You deserve each other, 

. this happy issue of so many startling develop- 
‘(8 The girl’s angel mother could not refuse her 
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erable but penitent sinner. Without knowing of this 
discovery of ours, he has voluntarily given me the 
long-sought marriage certificate with which to estab- 
lish the claims of this dear Genevieve. Wait here 
till i can bring him.” 

It was not so tedious a matter waiting, though Moll 
was absent two hours. There was so much to tell on 
eitker side—so many explanations. Mrs. Leigh was 
saying with a happy smile, just as the carriage rolled 
again to the door: 

“Ah, Philip Leigh, you cannot guess with what 
bitter and unkind feelings I came hither as your 
housekeeper. LI applied to you, from a vague hope, of 
in some way eliciting information concerning the 
cruel arts which had been. practised to defraud me 
and my daughter of our rights. I watched your 
movements closely until the accident occurred. Then 
my bitterness melted. I learned from Dickson’s oc- 
casional visits, of your chivalrous conduct to my 
Genevieve. I began to doubt your complicity with 
your guardian. I grew torespect you. How thank- 
ful I am now to heal our difficulties by giving you 
this precious one, I cannot express to you, for words 
have little - power where feelings are so deep.” 

Philip extended his hand to meet that of his late 
housekeeper with deep emotion. Genevieve left her 
tender clasp of the twain, to run to the window to 
watch the inmates of the coach. 

“ He has come! O Philip, Mr. Merton has come! 
But how melancholy and bowed down he looks. Dear 
Old Moll! her influence seems almost miraculous! 
How could she melt that proud heart? Mother, dear 
mother, do not tremble so. Why should you be 
afraid to meet him?” 

“Alas, my child, the sight of that man will recall 
many sore experiences of my life; but that which 
thrills me now with keenest pain is the memory of 
Alick Thurston. He came between us so wickedly 
and cruelly—this Richard Merton. O, how will he 
dare to meet my eyes?” 

“Or mine!” exclaimed Philip, fiercely. ‘‘ Making 
me the innocent defrauder of the widow and orphan, 
to give a wealthy husband to his daughter.” 

He came in first—Richard Merton—and his stern 
lip quivered, as he said, promptly: 

“T have just listened to a strange but blessed story 
—that one whom I believed sleeping in her grave had 
returned to life, toenable me to atone, so far as pos- 
sible, for my wicked conduct. I come into the pres- 
ence of you whom I have wronged so bitterly, hum- 
bly and penitently to confess my Wrong-doing; not 
that I have heart to expect or implore your forgive- 
ness, but that I believe it the first step toward re- 
trieving my character here, and the way to prove my 
sincerity in the sight of Heaven.” 

The words fell: falteringly from his lips. It was al- 
most frightful to witness the great change which had 
come over him in these few brief hours. Notonly in 
his deportment, the humble, pleading, deprecating 
tone which had been so hard, and stern, and self- 
sufficient of old, the downcast, mournful eye and 
broken voice; but in the haggard, worn face, the tall 





years. 4 

The pair who had been so bitterly denouncing him 
@ moment since, spoke simultaneously : 

«* We believe you truly penitent. We forgive you 
ficcely.” 

A mournful smile broke over his face. 

“So generous? I did not expect it. Ididnot dare 
hope for it. La@msure I do not deserve it yet. But 
I will try. ‘Heaven willing, I will try.” 

Genevieve hastened to give him an easy-chair, for 


with a long-drawn sigh. 


tone. 
Moll from the doorway had observed everything. 


claimet she, coming forward slowly. 


said Genevieve, eagerly. 


moved from her head. 


and watchful eyes followed her movement. 
The green calash fell upon the flvor. 


around, 


at her feet. 
“Captain Alick! O Captain Alick!” 


which filled every heart. 
adequate, so por, so feeble, at such a moment! 


many queer expeditions since. 


“Thrice blessed is this joyful day. Italmost seems | face that I had never seen there before. 
like an earthly resurrection day. The blind see, the 
wicked repent, the (lead are made alive again!’ ex- 


Tantalizingly slow in her movements, she crossed 
the reom, and rang the bell, ordering a basin and a | head dropped down on the pine table. The fright- 
ewer. The servant brought it, while utter silence | ened boys spoke to him again and again; but it was 


Upon it drop- 
ped likewise the long, snow-white, elfish locks; the 
cloak, the blue dress followed. Moll stood befure them, 
dressed in a fine broadcloth suit of navy blue with 
bright buttons. She bent over the basin, dashed the 
water over the swarthy face and hands, and turned | busy and wakeful life, but not so as to injure health 


Genevieve was sobbing in the outstretched arms in | sadness is sickness of the soul. 
another moment, and Richard Merton was kneeling | equable and changeable (that is, of easy manners, 


Guly swift-falling tears, choking sobs, and close 
hand-pressure, could give utterance to the emotion 
Words were so utterly in- 


lingered, finding it hard to tear himself away from 
the rejoicing, happy circle, for a return to his gloomy 
home, where he had. yet to confess such a humiliat- 
ing story. But his repentance was earnest and sin- 
cere. He had a good motive now for retrieving his 
character. He had a far more cheerful heart, too, 
since the injuries he bad inflicted were now so won- 
derfully healed. 

It was not until the others had silently left them 
to each other’s society, that Captain Alick approach- 
ing Mrs. Leigh, said, earnestly: 

“Miriam, the path of life leads down the vale, I 
know, yet there may be many a pleasant year left 
us—many a golden, autumnal day. Whyshould we | 
walk apart, whose hearts were blended in the early 
spring-time? Miriam, beloved of my youth, and 
manhood, will you come to brighten the home from 
which I must lose Genevieve?” ’ 

Her answer was low-breathed and brief. But when 
the young people came in softly, with shy, inquiring 
glances, they saw that their dearest hopes were to be 
fulfilled. That those faithful hearts, separated by the 
cruel chances of so many years, were to-repose quiet-- 
ly in each other’s affection through the remaining 
days of life. 

“I think there is only one who will be shocked and 
distressed by the marvellous revelations of this won- 
derful day,” said Philip Leigh, that evening, as he was 
playfully clasping the jewels, from the well-stocked 
casket bequeathed from many generations of Leighs, 
around the arms and neck, and showering with dia- 
mond sparks the gold-brown curls of Genevieve. 
“‘And who may that be?” asked Genevieve, with 
an arch smile. ‘The fair Annabel who so scornfully 
discarded you this morning?” 

“Nay! She has already comforted herself with the 
prospective claims of Lady Barclay, But 1 refer to 
her singularly proud and ambitious mother—to Mrs. 
Merton.” 

“And why should she mourn, I pray you?” asked 





Mrs. Leigh, leaning across from her veteran lover’s 
protecting arm, to admire the pretty tableau of the 
graceful girl and handsome youth. 

“Can you not see? She has lost forever, I fear, 
something more precious to her than any happiness 
of ours.” 

“¢ Youspeak in enigmas. What has she lost?” 
Philip bent to arrange a fillet of pearls across the 
fair forehead, and drew out from the crushing golden 
band a shiny ringlet, ere he answered, with a clear, 
merry laugh: 

“ She has lost—Captain Alick’s Legacy!” 





DEATH IN A SCHOOL-ROOM., 
One mellow autumn day, when Nature had put on 
all her colors and veiled them over with silver tissue, 
was the lust day of school’ at old Gocomico. 1 had 
idled on my way to school, loth to exchange the blue 
sky and purple river for the dingy school-room. I 
stole noiselessly to my seat, congratulating myself 
that the master had not seen‘me. His head was on 
his hand, his elbow on the table. A class of “jun- 


form bowed and bent as with the sudden weight of | iors” were reciting a paradigm of the first declension 


of nouns, sylva. Twice did one boy give the wrong 
case-ending, and yet the old man had not raised his 
head, and the birch rod was motionless. The older 
boys exchanged glances, and whispered something 
of intoxication. The class dismissed, a senior boy 
went forward to ask an explanation of a problem in 
the “double rule of three.” Several times did the 
boy state the question, and yet the master did not 
look up, but only replied in a dreamy manner, using 
a familiar phrase with him, ‘‘ Ruminate and devise, 


she saw how bis limbs trembled. He sank into it] jad; ruminate and devise.” The boy returned to his 


seat, and an hour passed. A hush brooded over 


“You too?” he murmured, in a keenly regretful | the room; a mysterious presence kept the boys quiet. 


At last the old man roused, removed his hands from 
his eyes, and looked around. A pallor was on his 
* Lads, lads, 
lads,” he said, slowly, “you may go home, and tell 
them Schcolmaster Sutherland is going to another 
school.” Some of the boys, not understanding, gith- 


“And you were to reveal still another mystery,” ered around for explanation. But the master’s mind 


was wandering, and he did not hear them. He went 


Moll was deliberately untying the strings of the | on as if addressing a class, “ First conjugation—infin- 
olious green calash, which no one yet had seen re- 


ite ending—a—e—e—Amo—Amas—Amat—Amamus 
—Amatis—Amant. Mere words, lads, mere words! for 
she said ‘Amo,’ once. Ellen said—”’ And again his 


all useless. Schoolmaster Sutherland was dead. 





ICELANDIC ADMONITIONS. 

A venerable Icelandic writer, who lived at the end 
of the twelfth century, gives the following good ad- 
vice for self-government: ‘‘Accustom thyself to a 
by over-exertion. Keep aloof from sadness, for 
Be kind and gay, 


and not stiff). Avoid evil speaking, and give your 
counsel to him who will acceptit. Seek the company 
of the best men. Keep thy tongue carefully; it may 
honor—it may also condemn thee. If thou wax an- 
gry, speak little, and that little not vehemently. Men 
would give gold sometimes to buy back a passionate 


Later on, Captain Alick had called around him a | word; and I know of nothing that so destroys unity 
jubilant group. Not one of the dear ones who had | as the exchange of evil language, espécially in the 
clung so fondly to his memory was absent. There | moment of strife; and there is no nobler, no higher 
was honest Tim, with a story of his own to tell, of the 
wonderful comfort Old Moll had given him at her | tongue from cursing, slandering, and other foolish 
lonely hut on the night of his first visit, and of his | prate. There are other things to be avoided like the 
There was Dickson | fiend himself—the sensual excesses, gaming, wagers, 
and Jane Gove, almost as glad in their young mas- | and other improprieties and vices. These are the roots 
ter and mistress’s felicity, as in the promised com- | of many worse evils, and unless great care is taken, 
fort of their own lives. Even Richard Merton still 


power than that by which a man can keep his own 








will band thee over to great shame and sin.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IS THOUGHT ETERNAL? 


BY MR8. R. B. EDSON. 


Is thought eternal ?—does the unuttered prayer, 
Breathed e’er so low, 

Like chance-sown seed, in some far realm of space, 
Take root and grow? 


Is this broad belt of varying, viewless air 
Instinct with thought? 

Creation’s poem, which the centuries 
Unconscious wrought. 


Is there some sphere of disembodied thought ? 
Some second birth? 

Or is this wealth of silent eloquence 
Thus lost to earth? 


Are all our secret longings purposeless ? 
Our strivings vain ? 

If thought be still-born, hath it then no soul 
To live again? 


Or do they rise light-winged, and soar away 
To some far clime ? 

To fire the blood, or nerve the shrinking soul 
To deeds sublime! 


Is there some realm beyond this cloudy veil, 
Where softly rise 

Our holiest yearnings, and our purest thoughts, 
To kindred skies? Pi 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A CARD. 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


wae 








Tne train was just about to start, and passengers, 
expectant of a long journey, settled themselves com- 
fortably in their seats, arranged shawls, travelling- 
bags and umbrellas, and took a final survey of the 
dim smoky station, from which they had been waiting, 
impatiently, for the iron master to emerge, puffing 
and blowing, into the fair light of open day. As for 
the floating population, whose presence was due only 
to a desire to see the last of some departing friend, 
it was high time for all such to be placing themselves 
once more upon terra firma. This opinion, evidently, 
was ascertained by a gentleman who, having been 
deeply engaged in conversation with a young officer, 
now rose to go, saying, leisurely: 

‘“‘ Well, the train seems to have an idea of going, 
and I might as well follow suit. Lucky for us both 
that we happened to meet, as it will probably save 
considerable trouble in this affair. I have been able 
to give you an outline of it, and for any particulars 
that you may wish to know, write me at— Ah, stop 
—here’s my card, with full business address. Good 
morning.” And taking an abrupt leave, he hurried 
from the car, just as it began to get in motion. 

Lieutenant Bradford, left alone, let the card lie, 
for the nonce, where it had fallen, his attention be- 
ing otherwise occupied with a neighboring damsel, 
whose frequent glances in his direction indicated any- 
thing but a reluctance to indulge in one of those fas- 
cinating, though temporary flirtations, which may so 
successfully beguile the weariness of railway travel. 
Not quite certain whether to accept this silent chal- 
lenge, the young man looked critically at his vis-a-vis. 
That she was excessively school-girlish, and, by no 
means one of the most favorable specimens of the 
class, was not difficult to discover, and he withdrew 
his gaze somewhat doubtfully. Then, observing the 
card upon the seat, he picked it up, and turned it 
over to read the address. What was his astonish- 

‘ment at finding that the piece of pasteboard contain- 
ed no printed words, but the face of a young and 
beautiful lady. A led surpride, as 
he realized the error committed by Charles Ander- 
son, but presently, continuing to gaze on the lovely 
semblance, he became lost in speculations concern- 
ing its original. Nor did he care to pay any further 





bold, and rather loud style, contrasted unfavorably 
with the modest beauty of this fair unknown. So, 
unfolding a newspaper for a screen, he went on with 
his delightful study, secure from the scrutiny of the 
silly school-girl, who, finding herself unappreciated 
in that quarter, turned her attention to a young col- 
legian who proved more grateful than the soldier. 

Meantime, the latter, having placed the treasure- 
trove in his pocket-book, had fallen to considering 
the propriety of returning it to the rightful owner. 
He was pleased, however, to remember presently, 


very mistake, he had lost the address of Charles An- 
derson, to whom, personally, he was almost a stran- 
ger, with no further connection than that of certain 
military business. To be sure the picture might be 
sent at a venture, but this idea did not strike him 
agreeably. 
tain tide of New York, he decided, as it was proba- 
bly a matter of small moment to Mr. Anderson, to 


desired information upon the subject. The possibil- 
ity of his own forgetfulness never occurred to him; 


out of mind, although the photograph still remained 
hidden among the papers in the fold of his note-book. 

Time flies so swiftly on wings of pleasure, that his 
hours can be numbered only by their brightness, 


heed to his forward neighbor, whose face, pretty but | person she had been thrown. 


Rather than set it afloat upon the uncer- | been one of the victims, on other occasions. 


yet, once at home, bis attention was so occupied with call, 
other matters, that this little episode ‘quite passed | was nearly time.” 


ere it was already over. The last good-by was spok- 
en, the last glance given, and, with a farewell, eld- 
ritch shriek from the warning whistle, the young 
soldier was whirled away. Having finished his pa- 
per, he looked around him, seeking some diversion 
by scanning the faces and fashions of his fellow-trav- 
ellers. There was the usual variety—the child who 
is perpetually munching gingerbread and apples; 
the woman whose bonnet is decorated with two 
shades of the same cuvior; the baby whose sonorous 
scream is kept up with an energy worthy of a better 
cause; the man who stares offensively at every pretty 
face; in short, all those peculiar elements which go 
to make up the heterogeneous contents of a railway 
car, and with which any practised traveller is fa- 
miliar. Upon none of these, however, did the glance 
of Lieutenant Bradford remain, for, aside from their 
own unattractiveness, another matter engrossed his 
attention. Upon the opposite side, not far in ad- 
vance, his wandering eye discovered a pretty, simple, 
gray bonnet, framing an exquisite face, at which he 
gazed at first with only a feeling of admiration, 
which gradually grew into a feeling of recognition, 
for which he could not immediately account. But 
presently his efforts at identification touched some 
hidden link of association, and in the space of a mo- 
ment, memory had recalled the forgotten incidents 
of his interview with Charles Anderson, convincing 
him that, in the unconscious beauty before him, he 
beheld the original of the photograph which had 
come into his possession in so peculiar a manner. Af- 
ter some search, the picture, brought from its long 
concealment to the light of day once more, proved 
the correctness of this belief. Yet comparison, while 
showing the resemblance, showed, also, the injustice 
of this “counterfeit presentment,” which, faithful 
only in form, could not give the fresh gold of the hair, 
the roses that blossomed on cheek and lip, nor the 
velvet brown of those expressive eyes, which lent 
new brilliancy of beauty to the whole living coun- 
tenance. 
These particulars Lieutenant Bradford ascertained 
by a discreet but close observation; making the most 
of his rather limited opportunities. But Fortune, 
who is said to favor the brave, condescended to favor 
him, at length. Returning to his seat, which he had 
left for a moment, at one of,the stations, he found it 
filled even to overflowing, by two feminine billows of 
the tide of passengers which, in his absence, had in- 
vaded the car. However it might have been with 
‘others, for our gallant lieutenant it was an absolute 
impossibility to request a lady to yield ber seat to a 
prior claim; but discovering, presently, that the un- 
known beauty bad no companion, he mustered cour- 
age to ask permission to take the vacant place beside 
her. The favor was granted by a voice whose soft 
sweetness seemed the very counterpart of the charm- 
ing face, and the young man sat down, with the feel- 
ing that he was, decidedly, a lucky fellow. 
Now Lieutenant Bradford was anything but diffi- 
dent, usually, but in this particular instance, he was 
rather at a loss, in consequence, probably, of a cer- 
tain consciousness which is often caused by an ex- 
treme desire to please. Atallevents, the young of- 
ficer, for one reason or another, felt an unusual con- 
straint in the presence of this pretty creature, whom, 
nevertheless, he admired more than any other whom 
he had seen. To draw her into conversation was his 
great wish, but with what words to address her, he 
hardly knew. Concluding, finally, that anything 
was better than silence, he began with some very 
original remark about the weather, which elicited a 
reply of similar character. The ice having been 
broken thus, be plunged into a stream of smal)-talk 
without further alo. 

“ Travelling alone is usually rather tiresome ; don’t 
you think so?’” 

The lady assented, and he continued: 

“To be sure, one always finds plenty of acquaint- 
ances ina railroad car, but, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, one is not on speaking terms with them.” 


“ Not on speaking terms with one’s acquaint- 
ances?”’ repeated his companion, looking around with 
some surprise, as if wondering with what sort of a 
“Ys that a railway 
regulation?” 

“Why, yes, for railway acquaintances—of the kind 
I mean, at least. For instance, that woman and 
child a few seats in advance of us, are old friends of 
mine. I neverenter a car but I see them, or their 
exact likenesses, yet I have never had the hon- 
or of any conversation with them beyond a few words. 
And—pardon the discourtesy—I hope I never may!’ 

The young lady, now understanding the drift of 
his speech, smiled, as she replied: 

**I cannot quite credit the sincerity of that hope, 


that such a course was impracticable, as, through this | after your admission of having spoken even a few 


words,” 

**O, that goes for nothing, I assure you. Itis one 
of the peculiar charms of such people, to be always 
wanting the window put up or down—no matter 
which—anything for a change. I know, for I have 
The last 
time I sat just before my friend, and suffered accord- 
ingly; butsitting some distance behind her, to-day, 


keep it himself for the present, and trust to chance | J have had the opportunity of watching that window 
for an opportunity of restoring it and obtaining the | raised three times by the much-enduring gentleman 


in front, who has had the pleasure of letting it down 
twice, and must be waiting anxiously for the next 
Yes, there it goes, sure enough! I thonght it 


“ But, of course, itis a great privilege to assist a 
lady in any way,” was the arch response. 

“*O, doubtless; especially when she is so fearful of 
giving trouble. But really, what do you imagine can 








Lieutenant Bradford’s furlough seemed scarce begun, 
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blue bonnet and yellow flowers with a purple cloak? 
What must be the precise sensation, do you think?” 

« Well, a glow of gratification, I fancy, as of one 
who has done her whole duty. And you must ad- 
mit that the effect of the combination is perfect, of 
its kind.” 

“ Why, as to that—” began Lieutenant Bradford, 
then stopped short. In giving an explanation of this 
sudden pause, it must be prefaced that, for some 
time he had been annoyed by the behaviour of an ill- 
looking, vulgarly-dressed fellow in the next seat, 
* who, at the sound of their voices and subdued laugh- 
ter, had deliberately turned around, and leaning his 
arm on the back of the seat, stared rudely into the 
face of the young lady. Inwardly chafing as he was, 
at such impertinence, Lieutenant Bradford, hitherto, 
had taken no apparent notice of the man, except by a 
few black looks, not wishing to assume the responsi- 
bility of a measure, for which, very possibly, his com- 
panion might not thank him. Butnow, beholding in 
her face irrepressible signs of embarrassment and an- 
noyance, so great as even to prevent her looking 
toward himself, lest the movement should expose her 
more fully to this offensive gaze, he hesitated no 
longer. Leaving his first speech unfinished, he bent 
toward her, and said, in a low tone, indicating his 
meaning by a quick glance: 

“Allow me to inquire if this sort of thing is not 
rather disagreeable to you?” 

«“ Extremelys >!” was the ready reply, with height- 
ened color. : 

“Then I have your permission to put an end to it 
after my own fashion—quietly, of course?” perceiv- 
ing some hesitation on her part, banished, however, 
by his assurances. 

* Yes, certainly, if it could be done quietly, I should 
be very glad; but anything is better than a scene.” 

‘‘ Never fear; there shalibe no scene. Depend up- 
on my discretion.” 

So speaking, the young man, with a rather quizzi- 
cal smile, took down a travelling-bag from a rack 
overhead. Placing it on the floor, beyond the curious 
ken, he unlocked it, and ing his dressing-case, 
took out a toilet-glass, which he suddenly presented 
to the broad stare, which, attracted by his move- 
ments, had now been directed full upon him. Startled 
by this unexpected reflection of his countenance, and 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, the fellow, red as 
fire, turned his head away quickly, and after a few 
uneasy moments, got up and walked into the next 
car, having learned, it is to be hoped, a useful lesson. 

“Singular, is it not?” remarked our experimental- 
ist, replacing his ingenious weapon; “that the hu- 
man face divine should inspire such terror?” 

His pretty charge could make no response from the 
folds of the kerchief wherein she was seeking to stifle 
the irresistible mirth caused by this ludicrous inci- 
dent. The young man, glancing at her, smiled also, 
as he arose to restore the travelling-bag to its original 
position. By the time that he resumed his seat, 
the young lady was able to look up, but their eyes 
meeting, both laughed outright. 

“*T ought to thank you,” she said, presently, in an 
exhausted voice; “ but I really can think of nothing 
but that poor fellow’s absurd face. He looked so 
thoroughly ashamed, I could not help pitying him. 
“IT hope we have not been too severe with him.” 

“0, not at all. Isaw that all he needed to con- 
vince him of the error of his ways, was a little re- 
, flection, and it seems only charity to give him that. 
Seriously, one can scarcely take too severe measures 
in such a case. I have seen too many ladies annoy- 
ed in this way, to have the least pity for any morti- 
fication that their tormentors may feel. One would 
think that the mere fact of a woman’s inability to 
resent such impertinence would be sufficient to check 
it, but I am afraid I must own that there are those, 
calling themselves men, who delight to oppress any- 
thing just in proportion to its helplessness. Forsuch 
cowardly creatures I have no sympathy at all. But 
this can hardly be an entertaining subject for you— 
suppose we change it.” 





‘‘Mrs. Kingston gives a reception on Thursday 
evening.” 

“Pray do not think me impertinent, but—will you 
be there?” 

She laughed, but shook her head, replying: 

** Noone can say what he may do. I never attempt 
to look into the future—the present is quite enough 
for me.” 

Before the young man could speak again, the car- 
riage had stopped. 

“Ah here we are at last!” exclaimed the young 
lady, as the door was opened by the driver; then, 
turning to her companion, “ thank you a thousand 
times for your kindness. No, do not get out, please. 
I have no need of more assistance.” 

And, with a parting salutation, she ran lightly up 
the steps, followed by the hackman, leaving Lieuten- 
ant Bradford to look on, passively; unable, after her 
express request to the contrary, to take that active 
share in the proceedings, by which he had designed 
to inform himself with regard to ‘the local habita- 
tion and the name” of this fair unknown, who had 
already made a decided impression upon his heart, 
albeit it was not by nature particularly suscep- 
tible. 

All this happened on Tuesday, and it hardly can be 
necessary to state with what impatience the young 
man awaited the coming of Thursday night, which 
really was not at all behind time, however it may 
have seemed to his eager wishes. Jack Wentworth, 
the brother of the intending hostess, had given him 
an urgent invitation to ‘‘ assist”? at the reception, 
and, of course, the fvolish fellow was one of the very 
first arrivals. It was, in truth, quite a brilliant af- 
fair, notwithstanding the unflattering opinion enter- 
tained by Lieutenant Bradford, who,. disappointed 
with respect to the one person whom he cared to see, 
and never pausing to reflect upon the possibility of a 
later appearance, privately considered the whole thing 
an unmitigated bore. After awhile, however, be- 
coming interested in conversation with a brother of- 
ficer, he ceased to watch the door, whereupon, nat- 
urally, the desire of his heart was granted, in ac- 
cordance with the oft-proved law by which an expect- 
tation is fulfilled as soon \'s it is renounced. At the 
stir made by some new entrance, he looked up, to be- 
hold his blonde beauty, radiant in cloudy crepe and 
pearls, the cynosure of many eyes. As in moving up 
the drawing-room she passed near him, a half smile 
of recognition hovered about her lips, while he bowed 
low. . 

“ $o you are acquainted with that young lady, Brad- 
ford?” asked Captain Richards, following his com- 
panion’s gaze after the graceful, retreating form. 
“No; are you?” introduce me, then, there’s a good 
fellow!” 

“‘LT introduce you? why, I was about to ask that 
favor for myself. But how do you mean—are you in 
the habit of bowing to ladies whom you do not 
know?” And the speaker looked as if he suspected 
that Lieutenant Bradford was taking leave of his 
senses. 

“ Yes—no—that is—I met her travelling, the other 
day,” was the somewhat incoherent reply. ‘‘ Who is 
she?” 

“‘T know nothing of her except by hearsay. Itisa 
Miss Armstead—very much admired, I understand. 
Tom Drayton of the —th is wild on the subject of her 
charms, I know. He pointed her out to me at a con- 
cert, not long ago, and I have been hoping for a 
chance to meet her, ever since. Too bad you can’t 
introduce me.” 

Lieutenant Bradford could hardly stay for the close 
of his friend’s speeeh, such was his impatience to 
find Jack Wentworth, who he felt assured would be 
able to gratify his wish for a better knowledge of his 
pretty travelling-companion. Nor was this confidence 
misplaced. Great, good-natured Jack smiled benig- 
nantly at this request, and presently had obtained 
perinission to introduce “‘a friend ” to Miss Armstead. 
Standing beside her now, Lieutenant Bradford felt 
that her loveliness, enhanced by the airy, exquisite 





Which suggestion was adopted with great 
judging from the animation with which, halfan hour 
latter, they might have been observed in the discus- 
sion of some question of the day. 

Upon reaching Washington, which chanced to be 
the end of the journey for each, it was discovered 
that, by some misunderstanding, neither the friend 
nor carriage that she had expected, was in waiting 
for the young lady. She seemed vexed at the contre- 
temps, but Lieutenant Bradford, despite his polite 
regrets, was secretly delighted with this opportunity 
of rendering her further service. Having placed her 
in a carriage, with her permission he took a seat 
therein, likewise, with the intention of accompanying 
her to her home. Learning after awhile, from some 
words dropped by his fair charge, that she had near- 
ly reached her destination, he saw that it was ‘“‘ now 
or never” for him, and summoning his powers for a 
grand effort, he said, hastily, as he gathered together 
her travelling-wraps: 

J should be wretched to believe this the end of 
our acquaintance—if you will permit me to call it so. 
May I not hope to meet you again, at some time when 
I can have the honor of an introduction?” 

She did not seem offended, but smiled, at first, 
without speaking; then, noting the earnest expect- 
ation of his manner, thoroughly respectful, withal, 
as it was, she said, archly: 

“Do you ever goto parties?” . 

“Sometimes,” was the eager reply. ‘‘ Do you?” 

“Occasionally. And do you know Mrs. Archer 
Kingston, of —— St.?” 

“Slightly. Her brother, Jack Wentworth, I know 


‘ing toilet, ded even his most flattering re- 
membrance. Far too well bred for the inelegance of 
direct compliment, he yet could not conceal the 
admiration which kindled his eyes so eloquently, that 
Miss Armstead, impelled by some consciousness, 
hastened to break the silence, saying: 

“IT hope you have not been troubled by any aveng- 
ing spirit of our poor fellow-traveller, whose thirst for 
knowledge was so misunderstood?” 

“Not I,” was the answer. ‘‘I assure you I have 
slept the sleep of the innocent. And you—I trust 
that rueful visage has not haunted your dreams?” 

“Ono,” she responded, coloring slightly. Query. 
Had any other image mingled with her visions? This 
was the question which herd ing bloom suggest 
ed to the young man, but which, notwithstanding its 
absorbing interest, he could not ponder silently. 

“This evening’s reception seems to have proved 
quite a success?” observed the young lady, interro- 
gatively, glancing through the thronged and brilliant 
rooms. 

“0, it is perfect!” replied Lieutenant Bradford, 
warmly. ‘I wish it might never end!” 

“ What, are you so very fond of parties?” she ask- 
ed, amused, apparently, by the fervor of his tone. 

“ Passionately! under certain circumstances,” with 
a quick inflection to point the meaning. 

“No doubt, then, you will attend every party this 
season?” 

““Why—there is a choice, I suppose, even in one’s 
amusements. Now if you would be so kind as to tell 
me the places that are best worth cultivating—those 
for instance, that you care to honor with your own 





“Indeed! And do you really expect me to furnish 
you with a prog of my mov ts?”” 

It was now Lieutenant Bradford’s turn to redden 
slightly, although he smiled, as he replied: 

“Why, I am indebted to you already for this even- 
ing’s pleasure, and—” 

“ Yes,” was her quick interruption, “ and no doubt 
you have thought it very odd that I should volunteer 
80 much to a stranger.” 

Of course the young man disclaimed, hastily, but, 
as if unheeding his protestations, she continued: 
“There was an excuse, however, for my forward- 
ness—”’ ’ 
“Now, Miss Armstead, I beg—”’ 

“ No, no!” she cried, breaking in upon his shocked 
remonstrance; “let me finish, and then you shall 
say what you like. I repeat, there was an excuse, 
and.it is that you were not quite the stranger that 
you seemed. Yes, you may look surprised, but it is 
true that I knew much more of you than you fanciet. 
I knew your name and regiment, and I can even in- 
form you that last summer you were wounded in your 
left arm, just above the wrist. It happened in askir- 
mish.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed the lieutenant, con- 
founded by these details. ‘“‘And may I ask how I 
had the honor to become known to you?” 

Miss Armstead smiled, enjoying hig astonishment. 
“Do you remember replying to my question about 
your acquaintance with Mrs. Archer Kingston, that 
you knew her brother Jack Wentworth very well 
indeed? Well, Jack is a very old friend of mine, 
and I have often heard him speak of Lieutenant 
Bradford, who—excuse the compliment—is quite a 
hero in his eyes! So I learned not a little about you, 
and one day at a sort of review, Jack pointed you 
out tome. I never forget faces, and I knew yours 
again instantly. And you perceive now, that you 
must no longer think me forward,” she concluded, 
playfully. 

“As if I ever could or would have such a thought!” 
protested the young man, warmly. ‘ You know your 
words do me injustice. And so Jack has sometimes 
spoken kindly of me to you? There is another obli- 
gation added to the many I alreadyowe him. AndI 
have heard him praise Miss Armstead so enthusias- 
tically, that I have often longed to meet her, al- 
though I was not prepared, I confess, to find such 
exquisite pleasure in her society.” 

“Thank you!” responded the young lady, with a 
charming little gesture of acknowledgment. “And 
now that each has credibly delivered a compli- 
ment, and made the proper explanations, I suppose 
we can let the matter pass!” 

“But, Miss Armstead, since it seems we are old 
friends, you will not be so cruel as to refuse to grant 
me that favor?” 

“ What favor do you mean?” 

“ Of informing me at what places you may be found, 
in order that, by following your example, I may be 
sure of having mae the best selection.” 

“ But are you not perfectly able to make your own 
choice?” 

“Ono, for I am quite a stranger in Washington. 
I have been here, comparatively, but very little in- 
deed—only when my regiment chanced to be in 
town.” 

“And how do you know that 1 am more familiar 
than yourself with Washington?” 

“Pardon me! You said, a moment since, that 
Jack Wentworth was a very old friend of yours. I 
happen to know that; with the exception of the time 
when he was abroad, nearly the whole of Jack’s life 
has been passed here. Beside, I have been aware all 
the time, that his friend, Miss Armstead, resided in 
Washington. So what is the conclusion?” 

*O, I cannot attempt to follow your argument, but 
I am still unconvinced of the propriety of advertising 
my movements.” 

“Then you drive me to the necessity of taking per- 
sonal observations upon the point.” 

“T am not responsible for your deeds,” was the 
saucy response. 

“Very well; at least you do not deny me that 
privilege. But now, Miss Armstead, J have asecret, 
in my turn. Do you care to hear it?” 

‘No, [have not the masculine failing of curiosity!” 

“Indeed? But it concerns yourself.” 

“Ah, that alters the case. You must tell me im- 
mediately.” 

** Must 1?” 

“ Tf you please.” 

“Very well—I suppose it is the duty of a soldier to 
obey orders. Give me your attention, if you will be 
so kind. Now what would you say to hear that I 
have in my possession, a—a—”’ 

0, why do you stop! A what?” 

“Why, only think! a—a—” 

* Do goon! Please, a—?” 

“ Well then, a secret—a real, bona fide secret—and 
all about you!” 

“ Why, so you said before. That is nothing new.” 

“ But the truth will bear repetition, you know.” 

“Then you will be so good as to repeat your secret 
directly, if it contains any truth.” 

‘“* Ah, yon really must excuse me.” 

“T thought it was a soldier’s duty to obey orders!” 

“It is a soldier’s duty, also, to give no information 
to the enemy.” 

*‘O, you reckon me an enemy, then?” 

“Are you not one? You refuse my request—” 

* And you refuse mine!” 

“Shall we exchange?” 

“No, no, no!” 

“Too bad !—here comes an interruption—” 











very well indeed—” 





presence—” 


“Is it not? You see the calamity drawing near?” 
“Tsee. It has taken an agreeable form, at least.” 
“Truly, tastes differ!’ But you wont like him.” 

“ But I have the impression that I shall.” 

“ Pardon me, my fair enemy, but he is my friend— 
therefore I shall know best. You will not like him, 
believe me.” 

O, doubtless you are right. He is your friend— 
and I shall not like him! You see I am too polite to 
contradict you.” 

“Too polite, by far! Now, Miss Armstead, the 
calamity will be upon us directly, and there is just 
time for asking permission to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp.” 

“ An unknown language—translate, if you please.” 

* A thousand pardons! I beg, then, that you will 
generously allow me to call upon you and ascertain 
your sentiments upen the secret question—” 

** Which you know already!” 

‘*Ah yes, but I know, also, that ladies are privi- 
leged to change their minds for slight cause—or no 
cause at all. But is the favor granted?” 

“O, if you wish. And it will gratify some curiosity, 
to which I confess, regarding Jack’s bean ideal’ 

‘Whose merits are at present too ideal for your 

perception, I fear. Indeed, Miss Armstead, té drop 
the jest, you have made me very happy by granting 
my request, and I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to Jack Wentworth, for the friendship that has se- 
cured me such a pleasure.” 
Here, at length, tney were interrupted by the 
advent of “the calamity,” as the young man had 
dubbed Captain Richards, who, in company with his 
friend, the smitten Tom Drayton aforesaid, had been 
making a rapid advance toward Miss Armstead, un- 
dil detained awhile by an acquaintance. Naturally, 
Lieutenant Bradford was not overpleased by the ap- 
pearance of those ~hom his jealous penetration had 
already learned to consider m the light of rivals, but 
he was too magnanimous not to give them a fair 
chance, which, in like case, he would have deemed his 
own due. Accordingly, after a short time, he took 
leave of his quondam charge, consoling himself for 
this reluctant departure, by the thought that no long 
period would elapse before he would again enjoy the 
enchantment of her presenee. And, indeed, this 
expectation was amply fulfilled, both in kind and de- 
gree. Miss Armstead’s curiosity, if in truth it exist- 
ed, respecting “‘ Jack Wentworth’s ideal,” must have 
been thoroughly gratified. Early and late did Lieu- 
tenant Bradford call upon her, pr, to use his own 
phrase, ‘carry the war into the enemy’s camp,” 
until by some strange process, the enemies had be- 
come the best of friends. 

All this pleasure, whose only drawback hitherto 
had been the presence, more or less frequent, of 
Captain Richards, Tom Drayton, or some other ad- 
mirer, was interrupted, suddenly, by marching or- 
ders issued: to Lieutenant Bradford’s regiment. The 
fiat hal gone forth, that they should leave Washing- 
ton and move into the field. The young soldier was 
by no means reluctant to change this life of inglori- 
ous ease for active service, however hard; but to 
leave Washington was to leave Miss Nettie Armstead, 
likewise, and every step that he took om the onward 
march, but carried him further away from her and 
happi This reflection then, somewhat qualified 
the eager anticipations which the “rumor of war” 
naturally excited in the breast of a soldier. 

It may be that Lieutenant Bradford felt a shade of 
disappointment at the manner in which Miss Arm- 
stead received the news of his impending departure. 
So far as he could observe, she was not affected, in 
the least, but continued the netting of her bright 
worsteds as composedly as if life had no more impor- 
tant object than the beauty of a sofa-cushion. She 
did not even raise her eyes in replying : 

“At last, then, you have the Wished-for opportuni- 
ty of suffering in the cause.” 

“You forget that that happiness and honor have 
already been mine,” he said, rather gravely, hurt by 
her apparent nonchalance. 

“Ah yes—one forgets everything in these days when 
there is everything to remember.” 

He looked at her tor a moment, as if about to say 
something which should not be forgotten so easily; 
then, with a sudden change of purpose, said, lightly: 

“Very true; we ber our own int ts, but 
it hardly would be fair to expect the same thought- 
fulness of others. The fact of my having been 
v ded, for inst » would naturally look far 
larger to my eyes than to yours. It would be too 
much vanity to fancy that you could keep such a 
trifle in mind for two whole months! I think it is 
about that time since you spoke of it to me, at Mrs. 
Kingston’s reception. By the way, I wonder if you 
recollect the principal subject of our conversation 
that evening? Rather mysterious, I believe it was.” 

“© yes! when you promised to tell me some 
secret ?”’ 

“Ah, did I, indeed? I had the impression that. 
the agreement was to this effect—that you should tel? 
me a secret in return for mine. But perhaps it 
would be wise to yield the point, as your memory 
already has been proved 80 good!” 

** Never mind my poor memory—I want to know 
your secret!” 

“Do you? Enough togrant me a favor in return?” 

** Yes indeed—only gratify my curiosity now.” 

* Ah, Miss Nettie, it is possible that I have con- 
cluded to stand upon my dignity, now. You have 
trified with me too long, and I shall punish you by 
making you wait my own tine.” 

“O, if you say that, I know it is useless to try per- 
suasion, you are so—terribly—yes, I will say it—so 














* Such a pity!” 


terribly obstinate!” 
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“ Really, Miss Nettie? Why, thatis an ugly word! 
You might, at least, have softened it into ‘firm,’ I 
shall hate to leave my friends, here, with such an 
idea of my character.” 

Miss Armstead made no response, unless we can 
interpret as such a slight movement which tossed 
her embroidery-scissors from her work, Picking 

them up from the floor, the young man began, ab- 
sently, to play with them, while he continued, in a 
graver tone: 

“To tell the truth, in spite of my wish for active 
service, I hate to leave my friends, at all. I know 
how sadly I shall miss them, and all these pleasant 

associations, at first. However, 1 suppose a soldier 
has no business with such things—and, after all, I 
should be ungrateful to repine, as long as I can carry 
my talisman with me. One face is sometimes better 
than a crowd, ah, Miss Nettie?” 

Suiting the action to the word, our sentimental 
soldier took out a photograph, upon which he gazed 
with an exaggerated devotion, which yet did not 
prevent him from stealing a sly glance at Miss Arm- 
stead, who worked on, silently and steadily, though 
with heightened color. 

« Pardon me for intruding my affairs upon you thus,” 
said Lieutenant Bradford, at length, finding that she 
would not speak, “I hardly know how it is—I have 
never before shown the picture. But is it not a 
lovely face?” 

As he held the card toward her, she took it with a 
little air of dignity, which vanished, however, at the 
first glance, leaving astonishment in its place.” 

‘What, my own picture!” she cried. “ Is it possi- 
ble? Where did you get it? for lam very certain it 
was no gift of mine. Ah, please don’t be—firm—but 

tell me at once—please !” 

And the velvet brown eyes looked imploringly up 
into his own. He took the hand which held the 
photograph in his clasp, saying: 

“Before telling you anything, Miss Nettie, I must 
have one question answered. This is my secret, you 
know, and you promised to grant me a favor in 
return. Say, must I give up the picture, or may I 
take the original?” 

“You seem to have taken both, already, without 
waiting for permission,” responded Miss Nettie, look- 
ing down from under her lashes, at her own slight 
fingers, enclosed in a strong, warm pressure. When 
Lieutenant Bradford spoke again, it was upon a 
sweeter suljject than the secret, to which he did not 
even allude until urged to an explanation by Miss 
Armstead’s entreaties. 

“Well, then, you must know,” he said, then 
stopped short, and began again, abruptly—* But tell 
me, first, why did you seem to care so little about my 
going away? You never showed the least emotion— 
not even surprise.” 

She looked up, looked down, and hesitated. 

“SB it <lo you really want to know?” 

“So much, that Iam resolved I will!” responded 
the lieutenant, convinced by her manner, that there 
was some mystery with which he ought to acquaint 
himself, at the bottom of all this reluctance. 

“@, resolved! Very well, then—because—I had 
heard the news, half an hour before, from Jack 
Wentworth! And,do you think I was going to afford 
& possible triumph to some one who might care noth- 
ing for me? So much for your jealousy! And now, 
you need not speak another word until you have told 
me ali about this picture; for 1am resolved—you see 
Tean use that expression, too—to learn the whole 
secret, at once!” 

Thé young man could hardly do less than obey this 
P ptory order, although it may be something of a 
mystery how he contrived to reconcile the contra- 
dictory commands which bade him not to speak an- 
other word, yet to explain the whole secret at once. 

And now, most flagrantly disregarding the dra- 
matic unities of time and place, the scene shifts to 
New York, one year later. In this period, Lieutenant 
Bradford had obtained sufficient releasement from 
military duties to enable him to go to Washington 
for the purpose of celebrating a certain event, to 
which he had been looking forward for the last 
twelvemonth. From Washington he had gone di- 
rectly to New York, wherein it was his intention to 
remain for a few days, before taking wing once more. 
Walking, one morning, along Broadway, he heard a 
voice pronounce hig name, and, scanning the busy 
throng that swept past, recognized, presently, the 
face of Chartes Anderson. The latter, turning around, 
took the lieutenant's arm, and the two strolled on 
together, fur a short distance. But erelung, the 

jostling of the hurrying crowd provoked Mr. Ander- 
Son to interrupt himself, in the midst of a speech 
touching some question of the war. 

“‘ Well,” said he, rather impatiently, “this sort of 
thing is harder work than any at my oftice—where I 
ought to be now! By the way, do you recollect that 
Berners affair that I looked up for you? Some rather 
curious developments have come out about it since— 
not affecting the settlement at all, but something 
which it might interest you to hear, as I believe you 
never kuew any of the particulars of the business. 
Tell me where you are, and if you’ve no engagement 
I'll come around and post youabout it, this evening.” 

His listener was reminded, by these words, of the 
mistake which had signalized a former occasion, and, 
with the re brance, a id whim seized him, 
in accordance with which he tuok out a blank card, 
and hastily pencilled upon it these names— 

Mz. AND Mrs. FREDERIC W. BRADFORD. 

ANNETTE ARMSTEAD. 

This doue, he handed the piece of pasteboard to 
Anderson, whose face, on beholding it, was truly a 
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and I shall not like him! You see I am too polite to 
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therefore I shall know best. You will not like him, 
believe me.” 


calamity will be upon us directly, and there is just 
time for asking permission to carry the war into the 
ve dese enemy’s camp.” 


t | there is everything to remember.” 


» | then, with a sudden change of purpose, said, lightly = 


-” | the agreement was to this effect—that you should tel? 


s!” | your secret!” 
ion| ‘Do you? Enough togrant me a favor in return?” 


“Is it not? You see the calamity drawing near?” 
“see. It has taken an agreeable form, at least.” 
“Truly, tastes differ! But you wont like him.” 

** But I have the impression that I shall.” 
Pardon me, my fair enemy, but he is my friend— 









“©, doubtless you are right. He is your friend— 


“Too polite, by far! Now, Miss Armstead, the 


“ An unknown language—translate, if you please.” 
« A thousand pardons! 1 beg, then, that you will 
generously allow me to call upon you and ascertain 
your sentiments upon the secret question—” 

“ Which you know already!” 4 
“* Ah yes, but I know, also, that ladies are privi- 
leged to change their minds for slight cause—or no 
cause at all. But is the favor granted?” 

“0, if you wish. And it will gratify some curiosity, 
to which I confess, regarding Jack’s bean ideal ”’ 

«* Whose merits are at present too ideal for your 
perception, I fear. Indeed, Miss Armstead, té drop 
the jest, you have made me very happy by granting 
my request, and I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to Jack Wentworth, for the friendsh{p that has se- 
cured me such a pleasure.” 

Here, at length, they were interrupted by the 
advent of “the calamity,” as the young man had 
dubbed Captain Richards, who, in company with his 
friend, the smitten Tom Drayton aforesaid, had been 
making a rapid advance toward Miss Armstead, un- 
4i] detained awhile by an acquaintance. Naturally, 
Lieutenant Bradford was not overpleased by the ap- 
pearance of those whom his jealous penetration had 
already learned to consider m the light of rivals, but 
he was too magnanimous not to give them a fair 
chance, which, in like case, he would have deemed his 
own due. Accordingly, after a short time, he took 
leave of his quondam charge, consoling himself for 
this reluctant departure, by the thought that no long 
period would elapse before he would again enjoy the 
enchantment of her presence. And, indeed, this 
expectation was amply fulfilled, both in kind and de- 
gree. Miss Armstead’s curiosity, if in truth it exist- 
ed, respecting “‘ Jack Wentworth’s ideal,” must have 
been thoroughly gratified. Early and late did Lieu- 
tenant Bradford call upon her, pr, to use his own 
phrase, “carry the war into the enemy’s camp,” 
until by some strange p , the jes had be- 
come the best of friends. 

All this pleasure, whose only drawback hitherto 
had been the presence, more or less frequent, of 
Captain Richards, Tom Drayton, or some other ad- 
mirer, was interrupted, suddenly, by marching or- 
ders issued: to Lieutenant Bradford’s regiment. The 
fiat had gone forth, that they should leave Washing- 
ton and move into the field. The young soldier was 
by no means reluctant to change this life of inglori- 
ous ease for active service, however hard; but to 
leave Washington was to leave Miss Nettie Armstead, 
likewise, and every step that he took on the onward 
march, but carried him further away from her and 
happiness. This reflection then, somewhat qualified 
the eager anticipations which the “rumor of war” 
naturally excited in the breast of a soldier. 

It may be that Lieutenant Bradford felt a shade of 
disappointment at the manner in which Miss Arm- 
stead received the news of his impending departure. 
So far as he could observe, she was not affected, in 
the least, but continued the netting of her bright 
worsteds as composedly as if life had no more impor- 
tant object than the beauty of a sofa-cushion. She 


did not even raise her eyes in replying : 
“At last, then, you have the wished -for opportuni- 


ty of suffering in the cause.”’ 
“You forget that that happiness and honor have 
already been mine,” he said, rather gravely, hurt by 
her apparent nonchalance. ° 
“Ah yes—one forzets everything in these days when 





He looked at her tor a moment, as if about to say 
something which should not be forgotten so easily ; 


“Very true; we remember our own interests, but 
it hardly would be fair to expect the same thought- 
fulness of others. The fact of my having beem 
w Jed, for inst , would naturally look far 
larger to my eyes than to yours. It would be too 
much vanity to fancy that you could keep such @ 
triffe in mind for two whole months! I think it is 
about that time since you spoke of it to me, at Mrs. 
Kingston’s reception. By the way, I wonder if you 
recollect the principal subject of our conversation 
that evening? Rather mysterious, I believe it was.” 

“© yes! when you promised to tell me some 
secret?” 

“Ah, did I, indeed? I had the impression that: 





me a secret in return for mine. But perhaps it 
already has been proved so good!” 
“ Never mind my poor memory—I want to know 


“Yes indeed—only gratify my curiosity now.” 
“ Ah, Miss Nettie, it is possible that I have con- 
cluded to stand upon my dignity, now. You have 
trifled with me too long, and I shall punish you by 
making you wait my own tine.” 
“O, if you say that, I know it is useless to try per- 
suasion, you are so—terribly—yes, I will say it—so 








terribly obstinate!” 
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“ Really, Miss Nettie? Why, thatisan ugly word! 
You might, at least, have softened it into‘tirm.’ I 
shall hate to leave my friends, here, with such an 
idea of my character.” 

Miss Armstead made no response, unless we can 
interpret as such a slight movement which tossed 
her embroidery-scissors from her work. Picking 
them up from the floor, the young man began, ab- 
sently, to play with them, while he continued, ina 
graver tone: 

“To tell the truth, in spite of my wish for active 
service, I hate to leave my friends, at all. I know 
how sadly I shall miss them, and all these pleasant 
associations, at first. However, 1 suppose a soldier 
has no business with such things—and, after all, I 
should be ungrateful to repine, as long as I can carry 
my talisman with me. One face is sometimes better 
than a crowd, ah, Miss Nettie?” 

Suiting the action to the word, our sentimental 
soldier took out a photograph, upon which he gazed 
with an exaggerated devotion, which yet did not 
prevent him from stealing a sly glance at Miss Arm- 
stead, who worked on, silently and steadily, though 
with heightened color. 

« Pardon me for intruding my affairs upon you thus,” 
said Lieutenant Bradford, at length, tinding that she 
would not speak. “I hardly know how it is—I have 
never before shown the picture. But is it not a 
lovely face?” 

As he held the card toward her, she took it witha 
little air of dignity, which vanished, however, at the 
first glance, leaving astonishment in its place.” 

‘“‘ What, my own picture!” she cried. “ Is it possi- 
ble? Where did you get it? for Iam very certain it 
was no gift of mine. Ah, please don’t be—firm—but 
tell me at once—please !” 

And the velvet brown eyes looked imploringly up 
into his own. He took the hand which held the 
photograph in his clasp, saying: 

“Before telling you anything, Miss Nettie, I must 
have one question answered. This is my secret, you 
know, and you promised to grant me a favor in 
return. Say, must I give up the picture, or may [I 
take the original?” 

“You seem to have taken both, already, without 
waiting fur permission,” responded Miss Nettie, look- 
ing down from under her lashes, at her own slight 
fingers, enclosed in a strong, warm pressure. When 
Lieutenant Bradford spoke again, it was upon @ 
sweeter suliject than the secret, to which he did not 
even allude until urged to an explanation _by Miss 
Armstead’s entreaties. 

“Well, then, you must know,” he said, then 
stopped short, and began again, abruptly—“ But tell 
me, first, why did you seem to care so little about my 
going away? You never showed the least emotion— 
not even surprise.” 

She looked up, looked down, and hesitated. 

“BS. it do you really want to know?” 

“So much, that 1am resolved I will!” responded 
the lieutenant, convinced by her manner, that there 
was some mystery with which he ought to acquaint 
himself, at the bottom of all this reluctance. 

“@Q, resolved! Very well, then—because—I had 
heard the news, half an hour before, from Jack 
Wentworth! And.do you think I was going to afford 
&@ possible triumph to some one who might care noth- 
ing for me? So much for your jealousy! And now, 
you need not speak another word until you have told 
me ali about this picture; for I am resolved—you see 
Tear use that expression, too—to learn the whole 
secret, at once!” 

Thé young man could hardly do less than obey this 
peremptory order, although it may be something of a 
mystery how he contrived to reconcile the contra- 
dictory commands which bade him not to speak an- 
other word, yet to explain the whole secret at once. 

And now, most flagrantly disregarding the dra- 
matic unities of time and place, the scene shifts to 
New York, one year later. In this period, Lieutenant 
Bradford had obtained sufficient releasement from 
mnilitary duties to enable him to go to Washington 

for the purpose of celebrating a certain event, to 
which he had been looking forward for the last 
twelvemonth. From Washington he had gone di- 
rectly to New York, wherein it was his intention to 
remain for a few days, before taking wing once more. 
Walking, one morning, along Broadway, he heard a 
Veice pronounce his name, and, scanning the busy 
throng that swept past, recognized, presently, the 
face of Charles Anderson. The latter, turning around, 
took the lieutenant’s arm, and the two strolled on 
together, fur a short distance. But erelong, the 
jostling of the hurrying crowd provoked Mr. Ander- 
Son to interrupt himself, in the midst of a speech 

touching some question of the war. 

“Well,” said he, rather impatiently, “this sort of 

thing is harder work than any at my office—where I 

ought tobe now! By the way, do you recollect that 

Berners affair that I looked up for you? Some rather 

curious developments have come out about it since— 

not affecting the settlement at all, but something 
which it might interest you to hear, as I believe you 
never kuew any of the particulars of the business. 

Tell me where you are, and if you’ve no t 





afterward, while reviewing the explanation which he 
had just given, that Mr. Anderson’s appreciation of 
the whole thing was far less enthusiastic than his, 
With this stat t of opinion, he finished his rela- 
tion of the incident to his wife, who seemed wonder- 
fully amused thereat. 
“O Fred, Fred!” she exclaimed, ina tone that 
was half laughing, half dolorous. “To think you 
should have blundered into such a thing—with 
Charles Anderson, of all people!” 
“How do you mean, Nettie?” questioned the 
young man, puzzled by this sudden excitement. 
“ Where was the blunder about Charles Anderson?” 
“O,b b why, you know it might 
have taken him by surprise,” very demurely. 
“ In-deed?” slowly and meaningly said the lieuten- 
ant, who, in watching his wife’s heightening color, 
had received a sudden flash of intelligence concerning 
the subject. ‘‘ Now I understand the ‘little engage- 
ment’ which he recollected for this evening! Well, 
I am not surprised that he prefers writing, to a 
personal interview. Truly 
“** There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ "’ 

And then, I am sorry to say, they laughed again, 
which, you know, all things considered, was very 
heartless indeed. , 











HORSE AND MAN LABOR. 

A stage-horse used to work eight miles a day, 
which he ran in about one hour—the average speed, 
stops included, being seven and a half miles an hour. 
A wagon-horse travels twenty miles a day, and works 
eight hours. An engineer, a few years ago, tried the 
effect of increasing the work of horses from about 
40,000 to 44,000 pounds, lifted one foot a minute; the 
result was that, in less than three months, out of 
thirty horses twenty-one died. Watts, finding that 
the best horses, working six hours a day, could lift 
33,000 pounds, one foot a minute, adopted that as the 
horse-power; but the general practice is to work 
eight hours and lift 22,000 pounds one foot a minute; 
and this is all that ordinary horses can do without 
wearing out so fast as to make an increase of work 
more costly than this rate. 

The introduction of machines, to relieve men from 
the expenditure of muscular power, has already done 
much to increase the duration of their powers. A 
man at a planing machine is a man of leisure, com- 
pared with the man that chipped and filed to pro- 
duce plane surfaces, within forty years or less. The 
small steam hammers now coming into use give im- 
mense relief to the muscles of forge-men, and there 
is a rapid i of hi to substitute the 
power of steam for that of muscle. 

Thus there is a constant diminution of hard labor. 
But still we have much more to do in this way. Men 
at the vice have often hard work with the chisel and 
file, which ought to be done by shaping tools, and 
probably will be. Forge-men still work hard. In 
fact, some men in a machine establishment really do 
three or four times as much hard work as others. A 
man at a lathe or planer, on light work, can endure 
fourteen hours’ work a day with less effect on his 
constitution than six hours at a forge would have. 

A horse run too fast, or too much loaded, is soon 
worn out, and dies; three years is the average in 
stage service; but one that is moderately worked 
will last ten years; so, if a man works with all his 
energies many hours a day, he will soon wear out. 
Laboring men, according to statistics, do not attain 
nearly to the age of professional men, and men of 
leisure. But if too much work shortens life, too 
little, or insufficient exercise is generally supposed to 
have the like effect. What we do not yet know is 
the approximate amount of labor which is best for 
health and longevity. Perhaps it might be six hours 
for the man who does very hard work, and twelve 
for one who does light work. 

But the question is not an abstract one, applicable 
to men who can work little or much, as they choose; 
it is a practical question to men who have to earn 
their living; and in the solution of it we have to 
consider whether it is best to labor moderately, and 
live in an unhealthy tenement house, or to labor up 
toe the maximum power consistent with health, and 
earn enough tw live ina healthy house and region, 
and buy good food, clothing, and other means of 
health. Probably a man with a few dollars addi- 
tional wages, earned by working more hours, and 
spent in additional means of health, will preserve his 
own health, and that of his family, and live longer, 
and have more enjoyment, than he could have had 
with less work. This we must consider. We havea 
constant complaint from the newspapers—which 
echo the voice of the people, so far as we know—the 
condition of our cities and towns is so bad, thata 
vast amount of time is lost in sickness; and the 
death-rate in some localities is more than double 
what it is in others. 

Now it will cost extra work to make this condition 
better; and we have to consider whether to lessen 
the hours of work, and be slow in improving the 








T’ll come around and post youabout it, this evening.” 
His listener was reminded, by these words, of the 
mistake which had signalized a former occasion, and, 
with the remembrance, a sudden whim seized him, 
in aceordance with which he took out a blank card, 
and hastily pencilled upon it these names— 
MR. AND Mrs. FREDERIC W. BRADFORD. 
ANNETTE ARMSTEAD. 
This done, he handed the piece of pasteboard to 
Anderson, whose face, on beholding it, was truly a 


leanli and healthiness of the place we live in, or 
to keep up, or increase the hours of work, so that we 
may earn means to avoid the causes of sickness and 
premature death. And this is the only way that 
men can get only what they earn; no contrivance 
will long enable any class to get high wages for little 
work, while others are not doing as well. We have 
simply to inquire how it will do for all men to shorten 
their work. There is a time of work which will give 
a maximum product—a maximum of enjoyment; if 
men work less, they will, on the whole, fall short of 





study. Indeed, it occurred to Lieutenant Bradtord, 
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MASONIC GOSSIP. 

There is but little that can be called new in the 
masonic matter of gossip at the present time. The 
most prominent topic of conversation is the proposed 
excursion of the Boston Encampment to Chicago. 
Some fifty or sixty Sir Knights have signed their 
names, and agreed to undertake the pilgrimage, and 
itis thought that at least fifty or sixty more Sir 
Knigbts will join. The committee having the matter 
in charge, feel quite encouraged and hopeful at the 
prospect before them. 

The new Temple is going up quite rapidly, but will 
not be completed within less than a year from the 
present time. It will be an ornament to the city, 
although we still think that it would look just as well 
in some other locality where the land is not worth 
from $10 to $20 per foot. Superintendent L. L. Tar- 
bell is to have the basement of the Temple for a 
saloon, where a steak ora cup of coffee can be ob- 
tained at all hours. 





KEEPING SECRETS. 

It is not unfrequently that one member requests 
another, to keep upon masonic honor, something 
which he desires to reveal to him. He wants to have 
it locked in a faithful breast. To all of which we 
have not the slightest objection, providing it can be 
given and received as such, without violating any 
masonic principle. 

If a brother comes with intelligence, the relation 
of which does not conflict wi y moral rule or law 
of Masonry, or Christianity, and it is received as a 
secret by a brother of the craft, he is bound by his 
honor to faithfully keep it. He has no more right to 
reveal it than he has to disclose the internal workings 
of a Lodge. 

Some may inquire of “ what benefit can such a 
regulation be, and of what practical utility is it to 
the world?” We answer, It is just as necessary to 
have confiding and trusting hearts, into which some 
of our ideas, thoughts and some things which we 
know, can be securely locked, as it is to have iron 
safes to keep our gold. When that time arrives when 
all will walk by the “ golden rule,” and govern them- 
selves accordingly, then safes will not be needed, and 
secrets will not be locked in any particular breast, 
for our gold will be as safe in one place as another, 
and our ideas, thoughts and knowledge will be just 
as secure in one breast asanother. Therefore taking 
the world as we find it, and not as we would have it, 
we know that some places are more secure than 
others for our wealth, and we know that some breasts 
are safer for us to deposit our secrets than others. 
Considering the moral standard of humanity we find 
it indispensable to have a confiding brotherhood with 
whi e can deposit secrets, and feel secure against 
the treacherous and unfaithful. And when we have 
found such a breast and made our deposit, then we 
can sleep as sweetly and serenely, and rest as quietly 
as the “ Peaceful Lake,’”’ when not disturbed by winds. 
We feel as we stand connected with this fraternal 
brotherhood, that all are not oral burglars. And it 
is in the heart of those we have proved to be such 
that we morally and spiritually discover the bright 
image of the great J Am. All of which assists us to 
put more confidence in him as the Supreme Ruler of 
all things. 

Consequently we discern from our own standpoint 
a practical benefit in secret organizations, and the 
keeping of secrets. And if more would live up to the 
obligations of Masonry in this respect and prove 
themselves worthy of trust, the moral tone of the 
fraternity would be much better and more in harmo- 
ny with the laws of our being. There would be less 
bickering and strife in the world, and more of the 
pure principles of our Institution exhibited in sociéty, 
and all outside of the vestibule of our brotherhood 
would see how good it is for brethren to live and 
dwell together in unity. 





ANCIENT MASONIC MEMORIALS, 

Whilst digging in various parts of England for the 
purpose of securing foundations for new edifices, 
many ancient memorials have been from time to time 
brought to light, which seem to afford some evidence 
of the antiquity of Masonry, inasmuch as they have 
been of a character known and understood as apper- 
taining to that ancient craft, and cannot be properly 
appreciated by other than operative Masons. They 
are, at least, of interest. 

Jan. 17, 1712, in a ploughed field in the parish of 
Stunsford, near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, was found 
an entire tesselated pavement, thirty-five feet in 
length, and twenty in breadth, formed of little square 
stones of the size of dice, of various colors, and dis- 
posed in regular order. It appeared to have been 
constructed upwards of 1400 years. 

Aug. 15, 1733, a Roman pavement of Mosaic work 
was discovered in digging for a foundation in Bishop- 
gate street, which must have been executed consider- 
ably more than 1700 years. 

April 3, 1739, a mile beyond Stilton, a leaden coffin 
was dug up, containing a fresh skeleton, and there 
were also found many ancient coins in silver and 





the greatest good. 





was represented a female, It is supposed that these 
relics must have lain there since the year 1308, 

Sept. 4, 1847, @ curious tesselated pavement was 
discovered in Lincolnshire, being twelve fect wide 
and thirty long, wrought in circles, with a busto in 
the centre representing a man in the same Mosaic 
work as the pavement. 

Sept. 24, 1751, several workmen employed in exca- 
vating upon the site of the ancient city of Aventi- 
cum, built by Vespasian, and destroyed in the fif- 
teenth century, discovered a Mosaic work sixty feet 
long and forty feet broad, with figures and ornaments 
well preserved. They also found several broken col- 
ums and valuable marble statues. 





GOOD-NIGHT. 
Goop-n1cnT! the spirits of the blest and good, 
From these dear walls go with you and abide 
In hours of sorrow, hours of solitude; 
Or, when the hosts of melancholy brood 
And cloud your mind, may angel-spirits glide 
From the WHITE THRONE, and give you great delight; 
Dear friends, Goop-niGHT! 


Good-night ! good-night! and joy be with you all! 
May sickness never blight, nor poverty ; 
May slanderous breath your spirits ne’er appall ; 
May no untoward accident befall— 
But all things prosperous and happy be; 
May morning suns rise on you fresh and bright; 
Dear friends, Goop-n1GHT! 


Good-night! and when the shadows of the grave 
Close in around you; when the laboring breath 
Draws heavily; and unto Hix who gave, 
You yield the spirit; be He strong to save, 
Who is our GuipE and Saviour unto death! 
Then may dear friends and heavenly hopes unite 
To say Goop-nicuT! 








A REPORTER’S HORSE. 

Mark Twain, of San Francisco, gives the following 
account of a reporter’s horse: 

Yesterday, as I was coming along through a back 
alley, I glanced over a fence, and there was Fitz 
Smythe’s horse. I can easily understand now why 
that horse always looks so dejected and mdifferent to 
the things of this world. They feed him on old news- 
papers. I had often seen Smythe earrying “‘dead 
loads ” of old exchanges up town, but I never sus- 
pected that they were to be put to such 2 use as this. 
A boy came up while I stood there, and said, ‘ That 
hoss belongs to Mr. Fitz Smythe, and the oki man— 
that’s my father, you know—the old man’s going to 
kill him.” 

“Who? Fitz Smythe?” 

“No, the hoss—because he eat up a litter of pups 
that the old man wouldn’t a taken forty do}—” 

“Who? Fitz Smythe?” 

No, the hoss—and he eats fences and everything— 
took our gate off and carried it home and et up every 
dam splinter of it; you wait till he gets done with 
them old Atlas and Bulletins he’s a chawim’ on now, 
and you'll see him branch out amd tackle a-n-y-thing 
he can shet his mouth on. Why, he nipped a little 
boy Sunday, which was going heme from Sunday 
school; well, the boy got loose, you know, but the old 
hoss got his bible and some tracts, and them’s as good 
a thing as he wants, being so used to papers, you see. 
You put anything to eat anywherves, and that old 
hoss’ll shin out and get it—he’ll eat anything he ean 
bite, and he don’t carea dam. He’d climb a tree, he 


—cats, for instance—he likes cats—he’s et up every 
cat there was here in four bloeks—he’lt take more 
chances—why he’ll bust in anywheres for ome of them 
fellers. I see him snake an old tom eat owt of that 
there flower-pot over yonder, whese she was a sun- 
ning of herself, and take her dewn, and she a hang- 
ing on grabbing fora holt on something, and you 
could hear her yow!l and kick up amd tear around and 
after she was inside of him. Yousee Mr. FitaSmythe 
don’t give him nothing to eat but them old newspa- 
pers and sometimes a basket of shavings, aml so you 
know he’s got to prospect or starve, and a hess aint 
going to starve, it aint likely, on zecownt of wanting 
to be rough on cats and sich things. Not that hoss, 
anyway, you bet you. Because de don’t eare a dam. 
You turn him loose once on this town, and don't you 
know he’d eat up m-o-r-e goods-boaes, and fences, 
and clothing-store things, and animals, and all them 
kind of valuables? O, you bet he woukl. Beeause 
that’s his style, you know, and he dom’t care a dam. 
But you ought to see Mr. Fitz Smythe ride him 
around, prospecting for them items—you ought to 
see him with his soldier coat on, and his neustachers 
sticking out strong like a cat-fish’s horns, and them 
long laigs of his’n standing out so, ike them two 
prongs they prop up a step-ladder with, and a jolting 
down street at four mile a week—O, what a guy!— 
sets up stiff hke aclose-pin, you know, and thinks he 
looks like old General Macdowl. But the old man’s 
a going to hornisswoggle that hoss on aceount of his 
gobbling up them pups. O, you bet your Dife the old 
man’s down on him. Yes sir, coming!” And the 
entertaining boy departed to see what the “old 
man ” was calling him for. But I am glad I met the 
boy, and I am glad I saw the horse taking his literary 
breakfast, because I know now why the animal looks 
80 discouraged when I see Fitz Smythe rambling 
down Montgomery street on him—he has altogether 
too rough a time getting a living to be cheerful and 
frivolous or anyways frisky. 





A faculty of doing things remarkably praiseworthy, 
concealed by indolence, is of no more use to the owner 





brass; likewise an urn containing ashes, on which 


than a heap of gold to the man who dares not use it. 


would, if you was to put anythimg ap there for him. 
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FIRST AND LAST. 
It is long ago in the days that are past, 
When life was young and my blood flowed fast, 
And my dreams were of wealth and an early fame, 
When I thought to win me a golden name, 
That { loved a being to me more fair 
Than the viewless forms of the upper air. 





Older in years was she than I, 

Bat O, the glance of her lustrous eye 

Was brighter to me than the light that lives 

In the noonday beam which the warm sun gives: 
So gayly a young man's fancy plays 

Round the woman he loves in his early days. 


o 
Hair of a golden shade had she— 


Hair more golden by far to me 

Than the golden hue of the goldenest wine, 
O, she was something half divine— 

Face, and figure, and eyes, and hair, 

Ah, never was a queen on a throne more fair! 


A jewelled crown for her stately head, 
Scintillant diamonds and rubies red, 

With pearls of the orient, milky white, 

And opals filled with a lurid light, 
Turquoise and jasper, she would have worn, 
Had I been the heir to a kingdom born. 


But the love which I cherished is long since dead, 
And the woman I loved is long ago wed, 

And other loves in my heart found room 

To bud and blcssom, and kindly bloom; 

For love, like a flower, springs up anew 

In the place where the old one lived and grew. 


Time has been gentle, and Heaven has been good, 
And a slower motion is in the blood; 

And the hair, which was once as black as night, 
To-day with the frosts of age is white, 

As I sit and think of the buried Past, 

When life was young and the blood flowed fast. 


And my heart is filled with a gentler love, 
Which nestles within it like a dove, . 

For the child who climbs to my knees this day, 
And prattles and laughs in her childish way, 
As she presses to mine her locks of gold— 

The last love on earth of a man grown old. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





Ly quarters for the winter. The regiment were 
glad enough of that. Fora year they had been going 
wearily to and fro, and the brave fellows looked 
weather-beaten and worn enough when they landed 
at the little river fort, and took up their march for 
the barracks. It was a splendid September morning, 
and suddenly the band struck up an air for guard 
mount. That and the sunshinecheered them alittle, 
in spite of their weariness, for they had been on the 
march for three days. > 

‘TI guess it’s all right here, boys,” observed Charley 
Lane, marching steadily in spite of a stiff knee. A 
rebel bullet had struck true there. 

* I'd be cursed glad to lie down anywhere,” growl- 
ed Jim Kemper, the grumbler of the regiment. 

“ Not I,” returned Charley. “I’d be willing to 
march ten miles further this morning for comfortable 
quarters, and this is a pretty jolly place, I guess.” 

‘“‘How green the grass lvoks,” said little Tom 
Hunter, the drummer boy. 

“Isn't grass green anywhere?” asked Kemper, 
with a short laugh. 

“No, it’s greener in the fields back of my home 
than any place else in the world,” answered the boy. 

“ Halt!” 

The captain’s shout brought them to a stand-ctill 
in front of the barrack buildings. 

« Now turn in, boys,” said the young captain, good- 
naturedly, ‘ You’ll find comfortable quarters here. 
Mess to suit yourselves. Lane and Gomez, come up 
to my quarters in half an hour, I'l! want you.” 

The men instantly swarmed the buildings. They 
were clean and comfortable. : 

‘* Three cheers for Fort Leavenworth!” cried little 
Tom Hunter. 

Captain, Bromley, going cheerily to his quarters, 
met Colonel St. Stephens. He was walking slowly 
with old General Curtis. 

“Ah, Bromley,” he exclaimed, ‘when did you 
arrive?” 

* This morning.” 

“Are the boys in barracks?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Very good. I thought, Bromley, we were order- 
ed here to be mustered out in February, but the 
general says we’ll probably lie here all the spring.” 

St. Stephen’s handsome face looked a little haggard. 

“Ah! but a fellow might be worse off,” observed 
Bromley, carelessly. ‘‘ This is not a bad sort of place, 
colonel.” 

St. Stephens was silent. Just then a lady passed. 
The eyes of all three of the gentlemen were instantly 
riveted to her face; all stepped aside and raised their 
caps as she passed. Both Bromley and St. Stephens 
changed color. 

The lady put aside her veil, and quietly greeted 
General Curtis. The old veteran bent low, and with 


beauty—said: 
**Good morning, Miss Stuart.” 


General Curtis mentioned some military facts. 


peculiar deference—the deference of bravery for 


It might have been marked that the three men 
avoided each other’s glance after this. St. Stephens 
was silent. Bromley remarked on the weather. 
Then 
Major Bertram came briskly up of a sudden, and 
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Theodore Winthrop says that all men are to be 
commended for refined tastes, but that one who can- 
not exist without luxuries is “a weakling and a soft.” 
Colonel St. Stephens had existed without luxuries for 
three years, and made himself contented; but the 
dreamy, dark eye, and the fastidious mouth, told that 
the man was by nature both luxurious and of indo- 
lent temperament. When he found himself possess- 


He shook his head. 
*‘ Not to-night, Miss Stuart.’’ 

“You are—” 

“Stupid.” 

“No, no; pensive.” 

“Thank you. That means that I am interesting.” 
“To sentimental people.” be 

“Are you sentimental, Miss Stuart?” 

“On i ” 





ed of two spacious rooms, with long windows opening 
upon a broad piazza, he looked gratified, and straight- 
way furnished them with excellent carpets and good 
furniture, shaded the windows nicely, and set up an 
easel at one of them. He spent his mornings at this 
easel, his afternoons on horseback, or, with a book, 
on the banks of the river, his evenings among his 
messmates. Soa fortnight passed. 

One day came a note: 

“Miss Stuart would be glad to see Colonel St. 
Stephens, to meet a tew friends, Tuesday evening, at 
eight o’clock.” 

I might say that St. Stephens wondered whom Miss 
Stuart might be, but it would not be true. He knew 
very well who she was—the lady with ripples of silky 
black, hair, curled eyelashes, and a coral-red mouth, 
whom he had seen on the day of the regiment’s ar- 
rival. He had paid his respects to Major Stuart a 
week before, but the ladies were not at home. 

He had received the invitation but a few moments, 
when General Curtis, with his white head and grave 
manner, came in. 

“Good morning, colonel, Are you going to the 
party to-night? Bless me!” going to the easel, 
“ what’s that?” 

“A fancy portrait,” answered St. Stephens, smiling 
a little. ‘Do you like it?” 

“Very pretty, very pretty! And very like Miss 
Stuart.” 

“It is not Miss Stuart. Yes, I go to the party, cer- 
tainly. I would not miss of it for the world.” 

“Ah, colonel! are you in love with Miss Stuart?” 
“No, General Curtifi’ 

“All the young men are. Well,” taking an easy- 
chair, ‘it may be all well enough for a woman to 
play the coquette with susceptible young fellows; but 
to an old man like myself, who has seen a good deal 
of life, such witch-work doesn’t seem worth the while 
of any really fine girl like this one. She is beautiful, 
talented, accomplished, and wealthy, and I have seen 
her show so much real kindness and good sense, that 
it’s really a mystery to me why the young lady—” 

** Like many other superior persons, is not perfect,” 
interrupted St. Stephens, smiling. 

“No, no—only it seems as if Carmine Stuart ought 
to be superior to that sort of thing. I’ve known her 
ever since she was ten years old. Her father was a 
regular army officer.” 

“Carmine. Is that her name?” asked St. Steph- 
ens, thoughtfully. 

“Yes. Rather in your line, isn’t it? But good 
day. Come down to my rooms and smoke a cigar 
this evening, colonel.” 

St. Stephens, alone, turned the easel to the light. 
The dark, brilliant face glowed upon him, sweet and 
rich in its affluence of beauty. It drew all the sweet- 
ness of the young man’s soul into his eyes. 

*“ Carmine,” he murmured; “that is the name for 
such a face. My darling!” 

The evening’s mail brought Colonel St. Stephens’s 
letters which required immediate replies, so that he 
was late at Miss Stuart’s party. The light from the 
brilliant rooms streamed out upon a forest of conser- 
vatory plants upon the piazza, and some night- 
blossoming flowers saluted him with a tropical fra- 
grance as he paused upon the threshold. In the 
spacious rooms before him a throng of people glim- 


music and voices echoed out to him from this sea of 
people. He advanced to the door, and straightway 
saw no face but the one instantly turned upon him. 
** You are late, Colonel St. Stephens,” as he bowed 
before the loveliness of his hostess. 
“It was unavoidable, Miss Stuart, and a matter to 
be regretted by me more than by you, I am sure.” 
“Let me introduce you to some of my guests.” 
A fiush ran up to the rings of bright hair on Colo- 
nel St. Stephens’s forehead as the exquisitely gloved 
hand touched his arm lightly as a snowtlake, and he 
was a brave man, tov; he never quailed through the 
ordeal of introductions. They paused at the piano, 
and there she left him; for a gentleman came up with 
a piteous appeal, “ Miss Stuart, do introduce me to a 
partner for this waltz. All the ladies are so fas- 
tidious—” ? 
That was all St. Stephens heard. Miss Stuart took 
the appealing gentleman away, but from across the 
room St. Stephens saw her moving like a queen here 
and there among her crowd of guests. The dressshe 
wore was of black velvet, the lace looped up from her 
pertect arms with tassels of blood-red and white coral. 
He stood there and watched her for a long time. 
A knot of officers behind him were talking. 
‘No, Granger never knew what hurt him. He 
fell from his horse, and Lieutenant Reed and Captain 
Lawrie instantly carried him off the field. Yes, 
Granger was a good officer. Leroy, who is that lady 
in pink? Miss Roche? Ah, I didn’t know Roche 
had asister. By the way, Cherrington is brevetted 
major, they say. A good fellow, Cherrington; hede- 
served the promotion.” 
St. Stephens had been dreamily listening to dance 
music from the band ina further room. The crowd 
pressed him towards it, and he caught sight of the 
giddy couples whirling like mad, drawing the music 


mered and glittered to and fro, a soft confusion of | on ker lap. 


would be this winter,” he observed. 





after them, as it were. 
A sweet voice sounded in his ear: 





there commenced plans for a social evening. 











* Do you waltz?” 


* Which occasions?”’ 

“ When I find it necessary to adapt myself to senti- 

mental people.” 

“Ah? You are politic.” 

“ Yes—and being politic means utter depravity of 
the sympathies and impulses. Colonel St. Stephens, 

will you take me down to supper?” 

Well, it was all over at last, and St. Stephens was 

going down the long walk beside the grass plots, to 

his own quarters. The dewy air was grateful to the 

flush of his face and the burning feeling his eyes had. 

He stopped at the door amoment to watch the moon- 

light upon the buildings, and the little white powder- 

house standing like a sentry in the centre of the 

green parade ground. Then he went quietly into his 

rooms and closed the door. 

The winter passed swiftly. The collection of offi- 

cers ordered to the fort to await dismissal from the 
service, found, in spite of their impatience, that their 

lines were castin pleasant places. Those of the regu- 

lar army sighed when they thought of being sent out 

on the plains again, and zealously made the most of 
present good fortune. They all gave parties, and 

they all attended parties, and danced and feasted and 

made merry to their heart’s content. Miss Stuart 
went to parties only in moderation; she was oftener 
seen on horseback in the sunny days, or driving out 

—an attendance of mounted officers surrounding her 

carriage like a body guard. Hersuperb black horses 
with their scarlet blankets and silver-mounted trap- 
pings, were known by everybody. A little jetty 
gelding, with gaudy, savage ornaments which her 
brother had brought down from the Colorado Indians, 
was her usual saddle horse,—and whether it was that 
Colonel St. Stephens’s snowy filly, Blanche, set off 
this peculiar outfit to advantage, or whether Miss 
Stuart was flirting with the colonel, no one could tell; 
but when the fort had become accustomed to the 
sight of this pair riding together, they ceased to make 
remarks. They were seen driving, as spring ad- 
vanced, through the woody road to the ferry—driv- 
ing slowly, their faces and figures covered with the 
green gloom of the forest, the horses sedately walking 
under the rustle of the garlands they wore. On 
moonlight evenings they were met strolling along the 
broad walks of the arsenal grounds, in sight of the 
sweep of the river and the line of blue blufts, talking 
softly and earnestly. Whoever visited the Stuarts 
were sure to find St. Stephens composedly established 
at Miss Carmine’s side; and at length the report 
grew that the lady-was in earnest at last, and that 
Miss Stuart and Colonel St. Stephens were engaged. 


May brought a revolution in the fort. Regiments 
were mustered out, and new ones ordered to the gar- 
rison to await orders. Just at twilight one evening, 
Colonel St. Stephens was seen going into Major 
Stuart’s quarters. 

Miss Stuart had been a little indisposed all day. 
She sat in a home dress by the window, and saw him 
cross the piazza. 1f any one had been looking at 
her, they would have seen a change in her face, as if 
a sudden light had passed overit. But the room was 
so dusky St. Stephens could hardly see her face at all. 
A little light streamed between the parted curtains 
of the window, and showed the falling folds of her 
crimson wrapper, and her white hands loosely clasped 


“ Carmine.” 

“Yes. Excuse me for not rising; Iam sick, you 

know. Will you come and sit here?” 

He found a seat beside her. 

“JT am mustered out.” 

“My brother told me this afternoon.” 

“1 leave the fort to-morrow. Carmine, let me put 

your chair out upon the piazza, it is such a charming 

evening. You will not take cold; I will get you a 

shawl.” 
“Ono, I shall not take ¢old.” 
He swung open the window and placed her seat, 

with an atughan flung over it, upon the piazza, then 

he brought her a footstool. 

“Are you comfortable?” 

** Yes,” she smiled. 

He stood leaning against a post of the piazza. 

“ It has been far pleasanter here than I expected it 

She was silent. He touched the soft braids of her 

hair. 
*“ You have made it pleasant for me, Miss Stuart.” 
Never since has Carmine Stuart ceased to remem- 

ber that moment. The moon had come up. The il- 

luminations of the houses flung out red streaqus upon 

the argent light abroad. Two horsemen were riding 

quietly along the shaded street. The air was balmy 

and southern. 
“T am very glad, Colonel St. Stephens, if I have 

helped you to pass your stay here pleasantly.” 
The tone was not the one with which she repelled 

professions of love, and which a dozen men in the 

fort knew. 

ment. 

a few pleasant words. 


**T would like to tell you something before we part. 
1t may interest you 
to know,”—the colonel puused—“ that I am to be 


We have been very good friends. 


married ds soon as I go home.” 


It was not insinvere—it had no blandish- 
It was as simple as a voice could be in saying 


embarrassed. ‘The blood rushed violently to her tore~ 
head. St. Stepiens saw it; butin a moment she 
recovered herself. 

“‘Then you are what is called in love, Colonel St. 
Stephens? that state which we read of in novels?” 
‘Carmine, I amin that state in which, ifthe words 
have ever any true meaning, a man is born again; 
when he has lain down all that is unworthy in his 
past life, and becomes thankful for every virtue he 
has fostered; when he comes to God as‘a little child, 
to be taught better ways, when his heart grows pure 
and sweet within him, and he loves his Creator and 
all men and all women, and is glad in his very ex- 
istence.”’ 

Carmine Stuart was silent. St. Stephens stood 
looking thoughtfuiiy away ata bright streak in the 
sky. His glance suddenly came home and fell quick- 
ly =pon the figure of the woman beside him. 

“You are beautiful, Carmine, and you look Hike 
her. Your hair is just the same.” 

“ What is her name?” she asked, softly. 

* Olive.” 

“And she loves yon?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes, my *--ling loves me.” 

There was » long silence. St. Stephens mused; 
Carmine Stuart’s face was grave and soft in shadow. 
By-and-by St. Stephens spoke: 

“T am sorry you said that.” 

“ What?” 

“Tt was not the words, but you spoke almost sneer- 
ingly of love.” 

She rose suddenly, facing him. 

“T will never, while I live, do so again, Colonel St. 
Stephens. You have taught me better. You have 
saved my faith in love—my old, sweet, girlish faith, 
which T thought dead long ago. Men eall me heart- 
less—a coquette; and they have found me so. You, 
whom I have favored, would have foand me go, too, 
if you had willed. But through all our intercourse 
—l am proud, and O, so glad to say—you have never 
in word or look been unfaithfal to the woman who 
trusts you. And with no vanity in speaking, for it is 
the simple truth, you are the only man I ever knew 
who, at my side, proved that love and honor were 
truths, not shams. God bless you wherever you go.” 
He raised her white hands to his lips. 

“Yes, you have been wrong; I have known it a 
long time; and whatever you might have done, Car- 
mine Stuart, you could never make me believe you 
heartless.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured. 

“Carmine, I love and trust all women through her. 





Be true to yourself, and among the crowd you win to 
your side, some soul, ill and weary as your own, may 
find strength and faith in you, and happiness may 
come to you at last. Let each of us be true to our- 
selves, and trust the rest to the events of life; only 
so we are safe. Much of the world is wrong; let you 
and I do our little towards righting it.” 

For an hour later they stood talking in the moon- 
light, friends who loved each other. Then they 
parted, for St. Stephens was to start east early on the 
following morning. Carmine Stuart watched him go 
down the walk. Her red lips quivered, her dark eyes 
filled with tears. 2 

** God bless him! God bless him!’ she murmured. 


A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 
In the early part of the reign of Henry IJ. of 
France, a famous combat was fought between two 
squires of the court, named Jarnac and Chataigne- 
raie. Some words of the former were construed by 
Chataigneraie to reflect upon his (Jarnac’s) step- 
mother, and he afterwards repeated them at court. 
When Jarnac heard of the calumny that was abroad, 
he came befote Francis I. and declared that whoever 
had given birth to such a report “Tied in his throat.” 
A challenge immediately passed between Chataigne- 
raie and Jarnac, but Francis forbade the combat. 
No sooner, however, did Henry II. succeed to the 
throne, than Jarnac renewed his challenge. The 
king assente(; lists were prepared at St. Germain, 
and Henry and his court attended. Both champions 
having sworn to thejustice of their quarrel, the king 
gave the signal, and thecombat began. The combat- 
ants were armed in proof, and fought on foot with 
sword and buckler. Jarnac was a slightly-formed 
man, and being opposed to a fierce, haughty, and 
powerful adverséry, @ lively interest was felt in his 
behalf. It was a goodly sight to see how the sparks 
flew from their swords and helmets, with what care 
they foyned, and how skillfully they availed them- 
selves of every "nguarded opening. Now they trav- 
ersed hither and thither with short, quick steps, 
striking, thrusting, warding, as they alternately 
pressed forward and receded; and now was Jarnac 
beaten back by the overpowering force of his enemy. 
Covering himself with his buckler, he retired before 
the increasing vivience of his adversary, and cautious- 
ly watched fur an opportunity which might be afford- 
ed by the other’s fierce haste. At length, by a lucky 
stroke, he dealt Chataigneraie a dreadful blow upon 
the leg, and completely disabled him. He fell to the 
ground, and Jarnac, standing over him with his sword 
puinted at his throat, required him to confess the ca- 
lumnies he had uttered. This the wounded man re- 
fused to do, and, therefore, his life became justly for- 
feited to the conqueror, who, however, generously 
placed it in the hands of King Henry. The proud 
and haughty Chatagneraie,mortitied by his unexpect- 
ed defeat, refused to be spared, and on his wounds 
being dressed, Te tore away the bandayes, and died 
from the effusion of blood. Such was the judicial 








For the first time in her life Carmine Stuart was 


combat fought between two squires in the year 1547. 
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Che World in Miniature. 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN, A 
T asked for a kiss, but you deemed it amiss parts 
To be touched by a beard so thorny, Bo: « 
And, curtsying low, said, “1 'd have you, sir, know, blac}. 
A scratch would in nowise adorn me." The 
IT grant it—‘tis true; but, appealing to you, Mas 
I would fain onty ask you whether Tr 
(Since the roses are thine, and the sharp thorn mine,) | thei: 
Both ought not to flourish together?" B 
The owner of a large dog at Grand Rapids, Michi- erg 
gan, a few days ago placed a one hundred dollar a 
looking-gtass before his canine to worry him. The a 
dog flew around, barking and growling. The owner = 
was delighted, and cried, “Sick ’em!” ‘The dog or 4 
“‘sicked;” the mirror and the “other dog” disap- : 
peared at the same time. The joke rather turned on yn 
the owner. . 
At Pithole, Pennsylvania, a few days ago, the en- ‘ Ble: 
gine, tools, tubing, engine-house, derrick, samson- | it is 1 
post, and everything else belonging to an oil well in Al 
the town suddenly disappeared. It since appears | lite i: 
that a man had taken a contract to extract a set of Je: i 
tools stuck in another well for tive hundred dollars, He 8: 
He stole the tools from the Pithole well, and pre- Th 
sented them as the ones he was to draw, got his five | can ; 
hundred dollars and left. Th 
The New York “house agent,” who was lately sen- | after : 
tenced to three years in the State prison, still carries | It 
on his profitable business, weekly reports of profit | tion \ 
and loss being sent to him at Sing-Sing. His busi-| Its | 
ness consists in hiring valuable houses for a day, and | bish: 
holding auction sales of poor furniture, advertising it | T!: 
as on account of the departure of the family tor | Tight 
Europe. Sir 
A surgeon, who was bald, was on a visit to afriend’s | ™™¢! 
house, whose servant wore a wig. After bantering |, 4° 
him a considerable time, the doctor said, “You see | “V°' 
how bald I am, and yet I don’t wear awig.”—"'True, | _™' 
sir,” replied the servant, “but an empty barn re gini 
quires no thatch.” all 
In the museum at Stockholm, in Sweden, are pre- 
served the dress worn by the celebrated Charles XIL, * 
and the horse, stuffed, on which Gustavus Adolphus “2. 
— in re? prog of Lutzen, together with the har- ec, 
worn e horse in 
sf aice y that battle, and in which i é 
ha 
The editor of the Nashville (‘Tenn.) Despatch as- Ti: 
serts that he knew personally a man, Miles Darden Sani) 
by name, whose height was seven feet six inches—| TT). -| 
two inches higher than Porter, the Kentucky giant, | prol.. 
His weight was a trifle over a thousand pounds, He Or: 
Measured around the waist six feet and four inches, | whi: 
and it took one hundred feet of plank to make his M. 
coffin. He was fifty-five years old when he died, full | tres:. 
of humor, and possessed of tine sense, though very| A) 
sensitive on the subject of corpulency, star. 
At the time of the threatened invasion of Scotland P. 
by the French, the laird of Logan was taunted at a | Sea. 
meeting at Ayr with a want of loyal spirit at Cum-| Ti 
nock, as no volunteers had been raised there. Cum- | cula: 
nock is ona high station ten or twelve miles from | ™M 
the coast. ‘“ What sort of people are you up at Cum- | ber: - 
nock?” said an Ayr gentleman, “you have not a| Tl. 
single volunteer.”—“ Never you heed,” said Logan, | bra: 
quickly; ‘if the French land at Ayr, there will soon | H: 
be plenty of volunteers up at Cu kn dist. 
The Union dead at Fort Pillow are being re-interred | __ 7!" 
in a neat cemetery, over which a monument is to be | ~™ 
raised. The rebel dead remain neglected by both | _4 
friends and foes. The work of disinterring the rebel | M*: : 
dead, buried upon private property in the Shenan- it 
doah Valley, to be interred at Winchester, is now | '°?’ 
being prosecuted. The graves of the National Ceme- 4 
tery, at Andersonville, are to be planted with flowers. | ®” ‘ 
A nobleman in Norfolk, England, has lost five mil- az! 
lions of dollars by the fuilure of a London banker. “ , 
The Memphis Bulletin says that the body of a man | Gre. 
was found lately, in Memphis, in such a condition as | T 
to leave no doubt that he had been murdered. The | pap . 
police, finding no clue, decided on trying photo-| A 
graphy; and accordingly on the day of the murder, | fini. 
with the aid of a microscope, images left on the retina 0 
of the eye of the dead were transferred to paper, and | mai. 
carious facts developed. A pistol, the hand, and a T) 
part of the face of the man who committed the crime, | fan. 
are perfectly delineated. M 
Ata recent ball in Berlin, given in honor of the | ¥4!. 
seventeenth birthday of the daughter of one of the | == ~ 
noblest families, a mysterious tigure—a monk masked 
—entered the saloon precisely at midnight, and dis- 
appeared after having presented the young lady with | ~~ 
4 basket of flowers. On examini g the contents, an re 
ebony coffin was found, inlaid with silver, containing B 
4 bridal wreath, an arrow piercing a lily, and a paper 7° s 
on which was written, “A greeting from the land of | is 
shadows.” The young countess’ did not lose her a, 
presence of mind, but continued dancing, and be- 
trayed no emotion whatever, 7 
Two white men and a dozen negroes have lately rat 
been publicly flogged in Fayetteville, North Carolina, | 
the local court ordering the punish ment, and the 
United States military commander declining to inter- 
fere because the penalty was sanctioned by the; | 
statutes. ° Ma: 
There is now a pretty little steamer on the Thames ihe 
which runs ten miles an hour without paddle-wheel a 
or screw. She takes in water well forward, and ex-| A 
bels it aft under each quarter, and can steer without a 
her rudder, and can stop in less than her length | A 
when going at fall speed. io 
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embarrassed. ‘The blood rushed violently to her tore~ 
head. St. Stephens saw it; butin a moment she 
recovered herself. 

‘Then you are what is called in love, Colonel St. 
Stephens? that state which we read of in novels?” 
“ Carmine, I amin that state in which, if the words 
have ever any true meaning, a man is born again; 
when he has lain down all that is unworthy in his 
past life, and becomes thankfal for every virtue he 
has fostered; when he comes to God asa little child, 
to be taught better ways, when his heart grows pure 
and sweet within him, and he loves his Creator and 
all men and all women, and is glad in his very ex- 
istence.”’ 

Carmine Stuart was silent. St. Stephens stood 
looking thoughtfully away at a bright streak in the 
sky. His glance suddenly came home and fell quick- 
ly upon the figure of the woman beside him. 

“You are beautiful, Carmine, and you look Hke 
her. Your hair is just the same.” 

“ What is her name?” she asked, softly. 

“ Olive.” 

“And she loves you?” 

He smiled. 

‘Yes, my darling loves me.” 

There was » long silence. St. Stephens mused ; 
Carmine Stuart’s face was grave and soft in shadow. 
By-and-by St. Stephens spoke: 

“Tam sorry you said that.” 

“ What Y aad 

“Tt-was not the words, but you spoke almost sneer- 
ingly of love.” 

She rose suddenly, facing him. 

«J will never, while I live, do so again, Colonel St. 
Stephens. You have taught me better. You have 
saved my faith in love—my old, sweet, girlish faith, 
which I thought dead long ago. Men eall me heart- 
less—a coquette; and they have found me 80. You, 
whom I have favored, would have found me so, too, 
if you had willed. But through all our intercourse 
—1 am proud, and O, so glad to say—you have never 
in word or look been unfaithfal to the woman who 
trusts you. And with no vanity in speaking, for it is 
the simple truth, you are the only man I ever knew 
who, at my side, proved that love and honor were 
truths, not shams. God bless you wherever you go.” 
He raised her white hands to his lips. 

“Yes, you have been wrong; I have known it a 
long time; and whatever you might have done, Car- 
mine Stuart, you could never make me believe you 
heartless.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured. 

Carmine, I love and trust all women through her. 
Be true to yourself, and among the crowd you win to 
your side, some soul, ill and weary as your own, may 
find strength and faith in you, and happiness may 
come to you at last. Let each of us be true to our- 
selves, and trust the rest to the events of life; only 
so we are safe. Much of the world is wrong; let you 
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and I do onr little towards righting it.” 

For an hour later they stood talking in the moon- 
light, friends who loved each other. Then they 
parted, for St. Stephens was to start east early on the 
following morning. Carmine Stuart watched him go 
down the walk. Her red lips quivered, her dark eyes 
filled with tears. : 
“ God bless him! God bless him!” she murmured. 





A TALE OF CHIVALRY. 
In the early part of the reign of Henry II. of 
France, a famous combat was fought between two 
squires of the court, named Jarnac and Chataigne- 
raie. Some words of the former were construed by 
Chataigneraie to reflect upon his (Jarnac’s) step- 
mother, and he afterwards repeated them at court. 
When Jarnac heard of the calumny that was abroad, 
he came befote Francis I. and declared that whoever 
had given birth to such a report “ lied in his throat.” 
A challenge immediately passed between Chataigne- 
raie and Jarnac, but Francis forbade the combat. 
No sooner, however, did Henry I. succeed to the 
throne, than Jarnac renewed his challenge. The 
king assented ; lists were prepared at St. Germain, 
and Henry and his court attended. Both champions 
having sworn to the justice of their quarrel, the king 
gave the signal, and the combat began. The combat- 
ants were armed in proof, and fought on foot with 
sword and buckler. Jarnac was & slightly-formed 
man, and being opposed to a fierce, haughty, and 
powerful adverséry, a lively interest was felt in his 
behalf. It was a goodly sight to see how the sparks 
flew from their swords and helmets, with what care 
they foyned, and how skillfully they availed them- 
selves of every unguarded opening. Now they trav- 
ersed hither and thither with short, quick steps, 
striking, thrusting, warding, as they alternately 
pressed forward and receded; and now was Jarnac 
beaten back by the overpowering force of his enemy. 
Covering himself with his buckler, he retired before 
the increasing violence of his adversary, and cautious- 
ly watched fur an opportunity which might be afford- 
ed by the other’s fierce haste. At length, by a lucky 
stroke, he dealt Chataigneraie a dreadful blow upon 
the leg, and completely disabled him. He fell to the 
ground, and Jarnac, standing over him with his sword 
puinted at his throat, required him to confess the ca- 
lumnies he had uttered. This the wounded man re- 
fused to do, and, therefore, his life became justly for- 
feited to the conqueror, who, however, generously 
placed itin the hands of King Henry. The proud 
and haughty Chatagneraie,mortitied by his unexpect- 
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ed defeat, refused to be spared, and on his wounds 
being dressed, Te tore away the bandages, and died 
from the effusion of blood. Such was the judicial 
combat fought between two squires in the year 1547. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
I asked for a kiss, but you deemed it amiss 
To be touched by a beard so thorny, 
And, curtsying low, said, “‘1'd have you, sir, know, 
A scratch would in nowise adorn me."’ 
I grant it—'tis true; but, appealing to you, 
I would fain only ask you whether 
(Since the roses are thine, and the sharp thorn mine,) 
Both ought not to flourish together?" 


The owner of a large dog at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, a few days ago placed a one hundred dollar 
looking-gtass before his canine to worry him. The 
dog flew around, barking and growling. The owner 
was delighted, and cried, “Sick ’em!” The dog 
“sicked;” the mirror and the “other dog” disap- 
peared at the same time. The joke rather turned on 
the owner. 


At Pithole, Pennsylvania, a few days ago, the en- 
gine, tools, tubing, engine-house, derrick, samson- 
post, and everything else belonging to an oil well in 
the town suddenly disappeared. It since appears 
that a man had taken a contract to extract a set of 
tools stuck in another well for five hundred dollars. 
He stole the tools from the Pithole well, and pre- 
sented them as the ones he was to draw, got his five 
hundred dollars and left. 


The New York “ house agent,”’ who was lately sen- 
tenced to three years in the State prison, still carries 
on his profitable business, weekly reports of profit 
and loss being sent to him at Sing-Sing. His busi- 
ness consists in hiring valuable houses for a day, and 
holding auction sales of poor furniture, advertising it 
as on account of the departure of the family for 
Europe. 

A surgeon, who was bald, was on a visit toa friend’s 
house, whose servant wore a wig. After bantering 
him a considerable time, the doctor said, “ You see 
how bald I am, and yet I don’t wear a wig.”—*‘ True, 
sir,” replied the servant, “‘but an empty barn re- 
quires no thatch.” 

In the museum at Stockholm, in Sweden, are pre- 
served the dress worn by the celebrated Charles XII., 
and the horse, stuffed, on which Gustavus Adolphus 
rode in the battle of Lutzen, together with the har- 
ness worn by the horse in that battle, and in which 
he died. 

The editor of the Nashville (Tenn.) Despatch as- 
serts that he knew personally a man, Miles Darden 
by name, whose height was seven feet six inches— 
two’ inches higher than Porter, the Kentucky giant. 
His weight was a trifle over a thousand pounds. He 
measured around the waist six feet and four inches, 
and it took one hundred feet of plank to make his 
coffin. He was fifty-five years old when he died, full 
of humor, and possessed of tine sense, though very 
sensitive on the subject of corpulency. 

At the time of the threatened invasion of Scotland 
by the French, the laird of Logan was taunted ata 
meeting at Ayr with a want of loyal spirit at Cum- 
nock, as no volunteers had been raised there. Cum- 
nock is ona high station ten or twelve miles from 
the coast. ‘ What sort of people are you up at Cum- 
neck?” said an Ayr gentleman, “‘you have not a 
single volunteer.”—‘‘ Never you heed,” said Logan, 
quickly; “if the French land at Ayr, there will soon 
be plenty of volunteers up at Cu ' Had 

The Union dead at Fort Pillow are being re-interred 
in a neat cemetery, over which a monument is to be 
raised. The rebel dead remain neglected by both 
friends and foes. The work of disinterring the rebel 
dead, buried upon private property in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, to be interred at Winchester, is now 
being prosecuted.. The graves of the National Ceme- 
tery, at Andersonville, are to be planted with flowers. 


A nobleman in Norfolk, England, has lost five mil- 
lions of dollars by the failure of a London banker. 


The Memphis Bulletin says that the body of a man 
was found lately, in Memphis, in such a condition as 
to leave no doubt that he had been murdered. The 
police, finding no clue, decided on trying photo- 
graphy; and accordingly on the day of the murder, 
with the aid of a microscope, images left on the retina 
of the eye of the dead were transferred to paper, and 
carious facts developed. A pistol, the hand, and a 
part of the face of the man who committed the crime, 
are perfectly delineated. 

Ata recent ball in Berlin, given in honor of the 
Seventeenth birthday of the daughter of one of the 
noblest families, a mysterious tigure—a monk masked 
—entered the saloon precisely at midnight, and dis- 
appeared after having presented the young lady with 
a basket of flowers. On examining the contents, an 
ebony coffin was found, inlaid with silver, containing 
a bridal wreath, an arrow piercing a lily, and a paper 
on which was written, “A greeting from the land of 
shadows.” The young countess’ did not lose her 
presence of mind, but continued dancing, and be- 
trayed no emotion whatever. 

Two white men and a dozen negroes have lately 
been publicly tlogged in Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
the local court ordering the punishment, and the 
United States military commander declining to inter- 


fere because the penalty was sanctioned by the 
statutes. 





There is now a pretty little steamer on the Thames 
Which runs ten miles an hour without paddle-wheel 
or screw. She takes in water well forward, and ex- 
pels it aft under each quarter, and can steer without 
her rudder, and can stop in less than her length 


Buch in Little. 


A stringent license law is demanded from many 
parts of the State. 
Boston is to have a home for newsboys and boot- 
blacks. Such is the idea at the present time. 
The eight-hour labor bill has been rejected by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, 
The car-drivers of New York have returned to 
their work. 


them are sent off to other places. 

Halifax is troubled with cholera, Fenianism and 
confederation. 

The hardware dealers are to be prosecuted for 
selling nippers. 

The prospect is that there will be quite a number 
of buildings erected this spring. 

Camphor is strongly recommended as a preventive 
of the cholera. 

Bless the man who suggested the new tax-bill, for 
it is a great improvement over the old one. 

Aman at South Boston, recently killed, had his 
lite insured for $75,000. 

Jeff Davis passes his time in reading and smoking. 
He says McClellan was our greatest general. O! 

The billiard law is to be modified, so that people 
can play after six v’clock Saturday evenings. 

The Senate has agreed to admit Colorado as a State, 
after a long discussion. 

It is proposed to establish a law-school in connec- 
tion with Bowdoin College. ; 

Italy has 20,000,000 Romanists, 115,000 priests, 203 
bishops apostolic, and 72 cardinals. 

The negroes in Tennessee are contending for the 
right to keep billiard saloons like white people. 

Six thousand persons attended Mr. Dickinson’s 
funeral. 

A sixty thousand shingle per day machine has been 
invented. 

More land will be ploughed and cultivated in Vir- 
ginia this spring than ever before. 

China and earthen ware has advanced in Stafford- 
shire, England, ten per cent. 

A Texas hunter claims to have killed fifteen thou- 
sand deer. 

The Deseret News says the matrimonial immorality 
of Christendom is shocking. 

A soldiers’ messenger corps has been established at 
Philadelphia. 

There are twenty native ordained ministers in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

The flogging of midshipmen in the British navy is 
prohibited. 

One of the costumes at a Paris ball is described as a 
white cat. 

Matinees are given at the London theatres for dis- 
tressed clergymen. 

Aldridge, the black tragedian, is playing in Con- 
stantinople. 

Petroleum has been discovered near the Caspian 
Sea. 


There are 104 State banks in New York, with a cir- 
culation of $9,000,000. 

Money is very scarce in Russia. Immense num- 
bers of estates are on sale with nobody to buy them. 

Three sisters were found dead, locked in close em- 
brace, after a terrible storm in Illinois. 

Huge coal-fields have been discovered in the Ural 
district of Russia; also in Moscow. 

There are ten thousand squinting Celestials in San 
Francisco. 
A confederate soldier is teaching a negro school in | 
Mississippi. 
It costs $500,000 to keep St. Peter’s at Rome in 
repair. 
A young lady in Shelbyville, Tenn., shot and killed 
an eagle, measuring nine feet from tip to tip. 
Criminal invitation—‘ Will you change your 
breath?” : 
There are seventy-eight daily papers printed in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
The next cotton crop is estimated by a Georgia 
paper at 1,500,000 bales. 
An amateur artist of the state department has 
finished a picture of President Lincoln’s deathbed. 
One hundred young men are preparing for the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood in Philadelphia. 
There were 140,000 red coats in Ireland during the 
famous rebellion of ’98, 
Maury says the South lost $7,000,000,000 by the 
war, and it left her Maury-bund. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. T. R. Fair- 
banks and Mrs. Mary A. Dowse. 
Rev. Mr. Harlow, Mr. William Hanson and Miss 
Jennie N, Ck 
By Rev. Mr Winkley, Mr. George W. Singleton and 
Miss Mary A. Murray. 
At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Edward P. 
Boone, of New York, and Miss Hattie G. Hatch. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Rankin, Mr. Eugene 
Clark. of Hillsdale, Mich.. and Miss Anna P. Crane. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, Rev. Rowland H. Allen, 
of Canton, and Miss Willianus Brooks. 


Deaths. 


In this citv, Mr. Levi Jennings, Jr., of Weston, 42; Mrs. 
Mary Jaquith, 71: Mrs. Lucy P. Farnsworth,.30: Mrs. 
Ann M. Hooper, 44; Mr. Joshua Swett. 33; Mr. William 
Henry Dilloway, 23. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Benjamin Bennett, 74. 

At Braintree, Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins, 85. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Ebenezer Rogers, 83. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Edgar Burgess, 48. 

At Medfield, Mrs. Lucretia C. Johnson, 48. 

At Skowhegan. Me., Mrs. Catharine A. Searle, 73. 




















when going at full speed. 
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Boston imports 30,000 lobsters per day, but most of 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Go, flower, and my passion declare, 
While her delicate praises you speak— 
Yet the peach blossom hue is less fair 
Than the bloom of her beautiful cheek.—Wi1EFEN. 


The Hollyhock : 

Produces its best effect when each plant rises by 
itself from a circular patch inalawn. An avenue of 
hollyhocks, without any other flowering plants, is 
also very grand and ornamental, especially if the 
background on each side of the avenue be a hedge of 
laurel or some other evergreen shrub. The holly- 
hock with such a background has a very fine effect. 
The seeds of hollyhock, which is a biennial, should 
be sown in March; in April, when the plants come 
up, they should be thinned out and then suffered to 
remain till September, when they should be trans- 
planted to the place where they are to flower. As 
the hollyhock requires a rich and strong soil, it will 
be advisable, if the general soil of the garden be not 
of that nature, to dig a pit two feet in diameter, and 
two feet deep, which should be filled with equal parts 
of good strong loam and thoroughly rotten dung, 
chopped up and well mixed together wlth the spade. 
When the pit is filled, the earth should be allowed a 
few days to settle, and then filled up to the general 
level of the garden; after which the young holly- 
hocks should be planted in it, singly, if the plants be 
very strong, and three together, if they should be 
weak. When the flower-stem appears, it should be 
tied toa stake, if not strong enough to support itself. 





The Mask-Flower. * 

The species are low under-shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, and are very ornamental either in the green- 
house, or grown as annuals in the open border during 
summer. They thrive well in any light rich soil, and 
are readily increased by seeds or cuttings. They are 
very desirable for flower-gardens, on account of the 
brilliant scarlet of their flowers; and where there is 
no greenhouse, the plants should be raised from seeds, 
sown on a hotbed in February, or struck from cut- 
tings early in spring, and brought forward in a frame 
or pit, and turned out into the open air in May. 
When kept ina greenhouse, they should always be 
set out in the open air when the other plants are 
fumigated, as they are easily killed by tobacco smoke, 
or any other strongly-smelling vapor. They are also 
very apt to rot, or damp off, as it is called, at the col- 
lar, if they have too much moisture, though the roots 
soon become dried up and withered if they have too 
little. Though the stems of some of the species are 
quite woody at the base, they seldom live, even with 
the greatest care, longer than two or three years. 
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{ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONE YEAR AGO. 


eee 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 
ane 


We met—'twas not in gay saloon 
Of Fashion's glittering mart, 
“ Where Mammon buys what Love deplores, 
And Nature yields to Art," 
’ But ‘neath the shade of Learning's hall, 
Bereft of pompous show, 
There I clasped thy hand the first, 
Just one short year ago. , 


I learned to love thee for thy smile, 
Thy frank and open brow; 

For the accents ofa silvery voice, 
Which cheers me even now. 

I loved thee for thy stainless truth, 
Thy trust, high things to know! 

Ah, mystic threads of a life were woven 
With mine, one year ago! 


We parted—and the joys of earth, 
That shone with radiant light, 

Have, all too soon, like rainbow hues, 
Faded into the night; 

And if we never more should meet, 
The bliss of friends to know, 

In heaven be the loves complete, 
Centered one year ago. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


we 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


POLLY OSGOOD'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 




















BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


“Potty! Polly! Where are you?” 

“Here I am, up stairs, mamma,” replied the little 

1. 
ie What are you doing up there so long?” asked 
Mrs. Osgood. 

“0, I’m clearing up my baby-house, and getting 
my broken dolls together, so that papa can mend 
them. Queen Victoria’s nose is off, and she will have 
to have a putty one put on; the .paint is all rubbed 
off Eugenie’s cheeks, and some one has pulled almost 
all the wool from Dinah Crow’s head,” said Polly. 

“T have something to tell you, when you come 
down,” said Mrs. Osgood. 

This was enough for Polly. Her curiosity was 
awakened, and the baby-house had no wore charms 
for her just then; so she hastily put back the play- 
things, except those which were tobe mended. Gath- 
ering these into her apron,she descended to the sit- 
ting-room, where her mother sat busily engaged in 
making a pink frock for rman, Polly’s baby 
brother. * os 

“See, mamma!” exclaimed Polly, as she 
the room; “all these things want to be mended, so I 





Brought them down for papa. He can get out his 
cement this evening, and 1 can see him fix them— 
can’t 1?” 

“If papa mends them this evening, you can see 
him; but perhaps he will wish to do something else,” 
said her mamma. 

+] mean to ask him, and if he cannot do them this 
evening, he may he able to to-morrow evening. Now, 
dear mamma, will you tell me what you wanted me 
to come down here for?” asked Polly. 

“ Did you know, my daughter, that the twenty-fifth 
of this month would be your sixth birthday?” said 
“0, is it? Andam I to have a present then? I 
remember my last birthday you gave me such a pret- 
ty box,” said Polly. 

“Which should you like best, my daughter—a 
present, or a birthday party?” asked Mrs. Osgood. 

“Q, a party, by all means! That will be splendid! 
I never had a party in my life. Can I have one, 
mamma, asked Pully, eagerly. 

“Then you think you would like that best?” 

“Yes indeed! And can I invite all the boys and 
girls I know?” 

“I guess so. We will write all their names down 
on a slip of paper, and see how many there are,” said 
her mother. ‘ 

“ Can Sally Bagley come, mother?” asked Polly. 

“ Yes; and her brother Ned, too.” 

“T don’t know as I should like to have Ned come 
to my party,” said Polly, “‘ he is so rude. “ The other 
day, he threw a bunch of bars at Sukey Simpson's 
head, and they got all tangled up in her hair, so she 
could hardly get them out. Another time, he squeezed 
a whole sponge full of water over Amanda Faxon’s 
head, and it ran down her neck, and made her have 
a bad cold. Would you have such a boy as that, 
mamma?” 

“‘It would not be proper, my dear, to invite Susan, 
and not include Ned. Ido not think he will be trou- 
blesome here; he may get rather wild, sometimes, 
when he is out of doors,” said Mrs. Osgood. 

4‘ Shall we play games, and have nuts and candy, 
same as Jenny Cooper did at her party?” inquired 
Polly. 

“ T think we must—it will make the guests have all 
the better time. Don’t you think so?” asked her 
mother. 

“Yes; and ‘Aunt Florence can play on the piano 
for us, and— O dear, I wish it was to be to-morrow 
night!” And Polly clapped her hands, and danced 
around the room for joy. 


off; but the preparations for it occupied a great part 
of Polty’s time. Mrs. Osgood bought some cocoa- 
nuts, and made a large number of little round cocoa- 
nut cakes. These were Polly’s special delight, and 
she thought how pleased her little friends would be, 
to have as many as they wanted to eat. Then there 
were some little cakes, baked in the shape of hearts 
and rounds, and a great dish full of popped corn, be- 
sides many other good things. 

After a great deal of thinking, putting down and 
scratching out, a list was completed of all the boys 
and girls who were to be invited. The invitations 
were all on note-paper, and Polly’s mother was 80 
good as to write them all, and send a boy round to 
deliver them. 

The party was to begin in the afternoon, and extend 
into the evening, so that the older ones could stay 
and amuse themselves, after the younger portion had 
returned home. All the boys and girls were much 
pleased with their invitations, and looked forward 
impatiently fur the day when the fun would come 
off. 
The day did come at last, and a beautiful day it 
was, too. The sun shone warm and bright; the 
flowers were blooming gayly in the garden, and birds 
singing in the trees. The first comers were Jane and 
Delia Brickett. They had on bright pink frocks, with 
white aprons, and neat nets on their heads. Then 
came Sally and Ned Bagley, and right behind them 
were two Carter girls, and a boy named Jameson. 
The Brickett girls had not lived long in the town, and 
therefore were not very well acquainted with Polly; 
but Mrs. Osgood soon made them feel at ease, by let- 
ting them look over a portfolio of very pretty engrav- 
ings. In a short time, the parlor was filled with 
merry little boys and girls, all ready to have a good 
time. 

“Now, mamma, shall we begin to play some 
games?”’ asked Polly. 

“Yes, my daughter,” replied Mrs. Osgood; and 
then, turning to the children, she added, “ What 
game shall we have first, children?” 

“O, let us have Blind-Man’s Buff!” said Lucy 
Diggles. 

“TI go for Leap-Frog!” sung out Ned Bagley; at 
which all burst out laughing at the ridiculous idea of 
playing such a game at a party. 

“ Hurley Burley!” said the Jameson boy. 

“ Puss Puss in the Corner!” said a fat boy, named 
Trumbull. 

“T like Copenhagen,” said a number of voices. 

“ Copenhagen seems to have the most votes,” said 
Mrs. Osgood. “I guess we will begin with that.” 

A line was brought in, and a circle formed, and 
every one joined in the exciting game. Simon Green 
and Tommy Lane were the boys chosen to be first in- 
side the ring. 

“Omy! How hard you slap, Simon!” exclaimed 
Nelly Jones; and, befare she was aware of it, Simon 
had kissed her, and she had to take his place within 
the merry circle. 

And so the game went on, until Ned Bagley, in try- 
ing to catch Delia Brickett, pulled her net off, and let 
all her golden hair come tumbling about her shoul- 
ders. This made her cry, and so the game ended. 
Fox and Geese was played next, and a merry time 
they had of it—especially when fat John Trambull 
was the fox; for he could not run faust enough to catch 
any one, and he hitched his feet in the girl’s dresses 
so often that they called him “John Tumble.” After 
they were tired of playing this, Mrs. Osgood took 
them to another room, where the furniture was taken 
out, and a clean white cloth laid on the floor. From 
the centre of the ceiling, hung a large paper bag, 
which Polly’s mother said was filled with sugar- 
plums, popped corn and broken candy. 

“ How shall we reach it?” asked Tommy Lane. 

1 will show you,” said Mrs, Osgood. 

So she tied a handkerchief over Tommy’s eyes, and 
then, putting a cane into his hand, she turned him 
round three times, and then told him to strike the 
bag with the cane. Tommy took goud aim, as he 
thought; but the cane whizzed harmlessly through 
the air every time, and the bag temained untouched. 

**T could hit it easy enough, if I had the chance,” 
said Lemuel Jameson. 

“Well, Lemuel, we will let you try this time,” said 
Mrs. Osgood; and she tied the bandage carefully over 
his eyes. 

Lemuel took the cane with a firm grasp, and when 
he had been turned around three times, he struck a 
furious blow with all his might, but the merry laugh 
of the party told him that he had missed the mark, 
as well as Tommy Lane. The two next attempts were 
equally fruitless,and Lemuel had to acknowledge 
that it was not such an easy matter, after all. 

* Let me try next?” asked Ned Bagley. 

“TI guess Ned will hit it, if anybody does,” remark- 
ed Polly; andthe other girls seemed to think so, too, 
for they prepared to catch the contents of the bag. 


Ned advanced, to have the handkerchief put over 
his eyes, and he took care to observe just how near 
he was to the mark he desired to hit, and when he 
was turned round, he kept in his mind just the posi- 
tion he held when he started, and therefore knew 
pretty well what it was when he was ready to strike. 
Then, swinging the cane high in the air, he brought 
it with such a tr i thump against the paper, 
that the candy and corn were scattered far and wide 
over the carpet. Then came the scrabble to pick it 
up. Ned pulled the handkerchief from his eyes, and 
went in for his share. It was a merry scene indeed, 
and the old folks laughed heartily to see it. At last 
it was all picked up, and then began the comparisons, 
to see who got the most. Fortunately, all were sat- 

















It was ten long days before the famous party came 


This was not all the treat they had; for shortly af- 
ter, all the children were called to the dining-room, 
and there they saw a long table, filled with some of 
the nicest things they ever saw in their lives. There 
were dishes of blanc-mange, plates of rosy apples, 
lots of nuts and cakes, and the much-admired cocoa- 
nut cakes. The heart-and-round cakes were much 
liked, and soon disappeared. In the middle of the 
table was a splendid bouquet of early flowers, which 
one of the neighbors had sent in to Polly for the 
occasion. 

“My motber made these cocoa-nut cakes,” said 
Polly, anxious that her mother’s skill should be 
known. 

“Did she? Why, they are just like those you buy 
at the candy-spops!”’ exclaimed Jane Brickett. 
“Only a great deal better-tasting,” said Simon 
Green, who had already eaten four of them, and 
knew pretty well how good they were. 

*T wish I had ‘one,” said a little girl with a blue 
dress on. 

* You shall have two or three, Annie Hodge,” said 
Polly. And she ran to get them for her little friend ; 
for Annie was a very little girl, modest and retiring, 
depending entirely upon others, and not at all upon 
herself; but fortunately, every one liked her, and so 
she fared pretty well, considering the selfishness of 
this world. 

Ned Bagley, on the other hand, depended upon 
himself. He was all over the lot, and managed to 
keep his mouth and at least-one hand full all the 
time. There was not an article to eat on the table, 
that he had not had some of it. 

“Do look at Ned Bagley—how he stuffs! I should 
think that Sarah would speak to him,” said one girl 
to another. 

“T know it; and just think—I saw him cram some 
things into his pocket, a few minutes ago,” was the 
reply. 

**T¥ don’t see what made Mrs. Osgood have such a 
boy come to Polly’s party. I haven’t got all those 
burs out of my hair yet; mother had to cut some of 
it off,” said Sukey Simpson. 

By-and-by the feast was over, and all returned to 
the parlor again. Mrs. Osgood requested the children 
to seat themselves around the table. 

“Now we will play a game with forfeits,” said she. 
“You must each place the tip of your fore-finzers 
upon the table, and I will commence saying the name 
of some bird or animal that flies, and at each name 
every finger must be lifted, except when I mention 
something that does not fly, and then whoever raises 
a finger must pay a forfeit. Do you all understand?” 
“ Every one seemed to comprehend, and Mrs, Os- 
good began, thus: 

“*Robin flies—hen flies—canary flies—sparrow flies 
—chicken flies—crow flies—cat flies— Ah! Delia 
Brickett, Lemuel Jameson and Ruth Cushing, you 
raised your fingers when I said ‘ cat flies;’ so you 
must each pay a forfeit.” 

Delia and Ruth gave their handkerchiefs for for- 
feits, and Lemuel handed ont his jack-knife ; and then 
Mrs. Osgood commenced again : 

“Owl flies—wood-pecker flies—gull flies —eagle 
flies—raven flies—vulture flies—condor flies—squirrel 
flies—” 

Here half the fingers were up, and the rest re- 
mained on the table. 

“ How’s this? I have a lot of forfeits this time,” 
said Mrs. Osgood. 

“Why! Squirrels don’t fly!” said Sally Bagley. . 

“O yes they do,” said a boy named Albert Mitch. 
“T have read about them in my Natural History, an:t 
seen pictures of them flying from branch to branch 
among the trees. So squirrels do fly; and all those 
that didn’t lift up their fingers, will have to pay 
forfeits.” 

The forfeits were accordingly paid, and the game 
went on. It was not long before quite a lot of forfeits 
were collected, and then came the fun of redeeming 
them. One of the oldest boys was appointed judge, 
and he kept every one laughing by the funny ways 
in which the forfeits were redeemed. One boy had to 
recite “Old Mother Hubbard,” standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor; another had to “ go to Rome ”—that 
is, kiss every girl in the room. This made a great 
deal of screaming and struggling, but it was accom- 
plished, finally. 

At last the hour came when all must go, and they 
said that they had enjoyed every moment of the 
time. Mrs. Osgood gave each one of them a frosted 
cake, as they passed vut, and so every one went home 
happy. j 

“OQ, haven’t we had a good time, mamma?” asked 
Polly, as she looked around at the deserted rooms. 

“T have, my daughter; and it was because you and 
your playmates enjoyed it so much,” replied Mrs, 
Osgood. 

Polly remembered her birthday party for many 
years, and often thought how good and kind her pa- 
rents were to make such a pleasant time for her. 





A LOST COMB. 

Tom Kirkham used to tell of a friend of his drop- 
ping in about dinner-time on an old lady who invited 
him to draw up to the table. There was a huge pile 
of the pot order for dinner. The old lady helped him 
bountifully, and he being hungry, was doing justice 
toit. “Stranger,” said the old lady, “‘ you will find 
almost every sort of meat in this pie.” ‘Yes, mad- 
am,” said he, “and fish, too,” as he drew from be- 
tween his lips what he imagined was the back-bone 
of a red horse or sucker. “Lord have marcy,” ex- 
claimed the old woman, “ if there aint our fine-tooth 





istied, and there were no words of discontent. 


comb that Billy lost two weeks ago!” 


Bumors of the Duy. 
A BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


A correspondent, who seems to have had some 
trouble with his first-born, relates his experiences: 

I have one of those interesting ‘‘ animals” at my 
house. It came when it rained, dark.as pitch and 
my umbrella at the office. The doctor lived five 
miles due west, and the nurse six miles due east, and 


It is a funny little chip, that baby; Solferino color, 
and the length of a Bologna sausage. Cross? I guess 
not! Un’um. It commenced chasing me down the 
pathway of life just when muslin, linen and white 
flannel were the highest they had been since Adam 
built a house for Mrs. Eve’s chickens. Doctor's 
charge $2 a squint and $4 a grunt. 

A poor little thing is that baby; a speck of a nose 
like a wart; head as bald as a squash, and no place to 
hitch a waterfall; a mouth just suited to come the 
gum game and chew milk. I have bumped it, stuffed 
my fur cap down its throat, given it the smoothing 
iron to play with, but that little red lump, that looks 
as if it couldn’t hold blood enough to keep a mrusquito 
trom fainting, persists in yelling like thunder! It 
shows a great desire to swallow its fists; and the ! 
other day they dropped down its throat; all that : 
prevented their going clear through, was the crook in 





one and one-half minutes. 

It’s a pleasure to have a baby in the house—one of 
the stomach-ache kind. Think of the pleasure of a 
father, en dishabille, trembling in the midnight hour, 
with his warm feet upon a square. yard of cold oil 
cloth, dropping paregoric in a teaspoon by moonlight ; 
somebody thumping on the door; wife of your bosom 
shouting, “hurry!” and the baby yelling till the 
plaster drops from the ceiling. It’s a nice time to 
think of dress coats, pants, ties and little kids! \i 
Shades of departed cocktails, what comfort! What |4 

a picture for an artist in plaster of Paris. Its ma 

says the darling is troubled with wind on its stomach ; | 
it beats all the instruments you ever heard. I have 
acradle with a miraculous soothing-syrup bottle on 1 
the dash board. 

Its mother says only wait until it gets bleached ‘ 
[it’s been vaccinated] and old enough to crawl around i 
and feed on pins. Yes, I am going to wait. Wont > 
it be delightful? ‘ John, run for the doctor! sis has Hi 
fallen in the slop pail, and is choking with a potato A 
skin;” “ sis has fallen down stairs;” ‘‘ sis has swal- 
lowed the taik hammer;”’ shows signs of mumps, 
measles, croup, colic or some other infernal thing, to 
let the doctor take all the money laid by for my win- 
ter’s corned beef. 

And all this comes of my shampooing and curling 
my hair, wearing nice clothes, looking handsome, 
going a courting, and making my wife full in love 
and marry me. 


A COMPARISON. 

A susceptible fellow, given to falling in love, relates 
the following: 

When I was sixteen, I fell in love. There was 
nothing remarkable in that, for most young men of 
that age do the same thing. But what I am going to 
tell you is, how my courtship terminated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie B——, who was one 
of the sweetest girls in Ticktown; and, I tell you, she’ 
looked sweet in her white muslin ball-dress, with her 
hair falling loosely over her shoulders. I got an in- 
troduction, danced with her once, twice, thrice, and 
I was just the happiest man in all Ticktown. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I had an in- 
vitation to callon Miss B——. That was all [ wanted, | @ 
and I didn’t sleep much before Sunday evening—for | 
that was the time I’d fixed to call. I called; saw 
Miss Sallie to church—saw her home; and when I 
left I had a pressing invitation to call again, and I did | 
not forget it, I assure you. ' 

At the end of a month I was completely gone. At 
last I resolved to “‘ pop the question,” and tixed on 
my next visit for the time, studied “ Courtship Made 
Easy”? thoroughly, and concluded I was ready for 
the task. 

The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by the side 
of my beloved, with my arm around her waist! I 
took her hand in mine, and screwed up my courage 
to say, ‘‘ Dear Sally, do you love me?” She made no 
answer; but her eyes were cast down, and I hoped— | 
yes, I was certain—she loved me. I put beth my 
arms around her neck, and pressed one, two, three 
kisses on her rosy lips. She did not resist, but raed 
her head, and said: 

* You're as bad as Sam Simmons!” 

MINOR JOKES. 

A Move Fisu. The seal-in-wax. 

THE WATcH Cry.—“ Take care of your pockets!” 

WHITE BAitT.—Widows’ caps. 

AN ELOQUENT SPEAKER is like a river—greatest 
at the mouth, 

A REst'nG.— When is a tired man like a thief?— 
When he needs arresting. 

THE PopPE’s OPINION OF FREEMASONS.—More 
“ free”? than welcome, 

To PEOPLE DOWN IN THE WORLD.—Try the new 











Wry is a drowned donkey like a horse-~loctor?— 
Because he’s a wet-an’-hairy-’un! (veterinarian). 

How To LEARN TO LOVE your ENemies.—Play 
at croquet. 

Wuart is the difference between a Cathohc priest and 
a Baptist ?—Oas uses wax candles and the other dips, 





hotels—they will give you a lift. | 
j 






































when I got home the milkman was at the door, \ a 


its elbows. It stopped its music, and Iwas happy | 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) | 
LOVES ARGOSY. | 


think that he was chiefly important to the world out- 
side as representing a certain ber of th i 
and that a lay figure or man of straw would have an- 
Swered the purpose just as well as he did. At home, 
he was ambiguous and oracular, with a strong flavor 
of’ podsnappery about him. He wore exceedingly 
stiff, upright collars, bis boots creaked grandly, and | 
altogether he was as pompous an old gentleman ‘as 
was to be fuund on the continent. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 

—_—_—— 
LLAN and I sat in the em- 
brasure of the oriel window, | 
looking seaward, anddream- . . 
ing I know not what beauti- 
ful dreams of longed-for, | :;: 
unattainable things — such | s 
visiqns as dance before our , 
eyes when life is young, and | 
all glorious possibilities lie 
close in the future, within | 
easy reach of one’s hand; | . 
when the season is alemage | ee 
summer, and the heart sings 
all day like a bird; before we | 
have learned the delusive-_ 
ness, the mockery, the hol- , 
low shams of life, or ever 





and I, becanse,-being only a girl, with a foolish fond- j 
ness for worshipping something, I had found nothing 
better to do than to full in love with this blue, beau- 
tiful, world, that lay always before my eyes, forever 
restless, like my own unquiet heart, and all glowing | 
with splendor, and charged with vitality and con- 
scious Power, as I would have had my own life be. 
There were three of us athome. Not that it was in, . 
any fine sense a home for me. its roof sheltered me; . 
I was fed at its table; 1 was lectured and scolded at 
suitable intervals; my interests were properly taken 
care of—at least, 1 suppose they were; for my Uncle 
Ralph informed me from time to time that the little 
fortune left me by my father was wisely invested, and , 
would make a pretty dot when I married—if I ever 
did. But I used to notice that Aunt Lee was apt, 
when this contingency was mentioned, to lift her eye- 
brows rather expressively, and I guessed that she 
considered me an unpromising subject. I know that 
it was a trial to her that my feet were so large, my 
elbows so red, and my shoulders so broad and strong. 
Aunt Lee was the pink of propriety. She always 
thought twice before she spoke once, which of course 
gave her a great advantage over ordinary impulsive 
mortals, who are so indiscreet as to say whatever. 
comes uppermost; then, when she did speak, it was | 
with such precision, and emphasis, and accuracy, 
that one was forced to wonder. Monosyllables were 
her detestation ; great sonorous Latin words marched 
in orderly fashion from her lips, and bent themselves 
to the commonest uses, so that trivial, every-day mat- 
ters were invested with a sort of sham dignity, as lu- | 
dicrous as it was unnatural. Personally, she was like 
& picture by one of the old English masters, in her ' 
lastreleas black-silk dress, unrelieved by a single or- 
nament, except the long gold chain, starred here and | 


there with diamonds, that fell in loops over her bosom, 
and the littlé rufties of old lace at her throat and | ; 
wrists, fine and yellow, and filmy as sea mosses, essere “8 


Of my uncle, I don’t know much. I’m inclined to 





” 


And so, in such society, I had told off sixteen years 























